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PREFACE 

The primary object which the author had in view in 
writing this book was to prepare a text-book for students 
attending the first portion of his lectures on Materials 
and Structures; but he considers that the work may 
be found useful not only to engineering students in 
Technical Colleges and Universities, but also to those 
engaged in the design of constructional iron and steel 
work. 

The modem methods of determining the safe 
intensity of working stresses in structures have been 
considered in the first chapter, and have been employed 
more or less throughout the work. 

The subjects treated in the various chapters have 
been considered as briefly as possible, and the numerous 
examples given are relied upon for more complete 
explanation. 

The special feature of the work lies in the various 
examples which illustrate the design of the most 
important classes of structures in iron, steel, and 
timber; these have all been selected from existing 
works. 

The author's experience in teaching has convinced 
him of the necessity of thoroughly illustrating the 
various principles underlying the theory and practice 
of construction, as a student is never certain whether 
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he understands these principles or not until he ha& 
attempted to apply them. 

The author has freely availed himself of the works 
of others, which he has endeavouifed to acknowledge 
as far as possible throughout the work : but he is espe- 
cially indebted to the Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the Specifications of Mr. Theodore Cooper, 
M.Amer.Soc.C.E. ; the works of Professors Dubois, 
Burr, and Waddell; also to Mr. Hickson, M.Inst.C.E., 
Commissioner and Engineer-in-chief for Eoads and 
Bridges, New South Wales, for drawings of the con- 
tinuous-girder road bridge, the swing bridge, and the 
hinged-arch bridge. 

Although the subject of foundations is at least as 
important as that of superstructures, it has only been 
treated briefly for pile trestle viaducts and cylinder 
piers. 

The author considers that the subject of foundations 
could be more conveniently dealt with in connection 
with a book on Engineering Construction in Brickwork, 
Masonry, and Concrete, which he hopes to write as soon 
as time will permit. 

In spite of the care which has been exercised in 
preparing this work, it is possible that in a first edition 
errors may have escaped detection; the author will 
therefore be thankful for any information as to errors 
in diagrams or calculations. 

UNIVKB8ITY OF STDNET, 

New South Walss. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRENGTH^ ELASTICITY, ENDUBAKCE, AND SAFE WOBKINa STRESS 
IN IRON AND STEEL. 

The strength of a stractore, such as a roof or a bridge, depends 
not only upon its form and dimensions, but also upon the 
material used in its manufacture. The load or loads which 
a structure is designed to carry produce stresses in the various 
members, which may be tensile, compressive, shearing, and 
occasionally torsional; the stresses develop resistances in the 
material, which are generally accompanied by slight alterations 
in form, such as an elongation or shortening of the member in 
question. The elongation or compression, as the case may be, 
is termed the '' strain," which must not be confounded with 
the stress producing it. The stresses produced in the various 
parts of a structure depend upon the form and dimensions of 
the structure and the loads which it carries ; but, in arranging 
the sections of the various members to resist the stresses 
developed in them, it is necessary to know the physical 
properties of the materials used, such as the tensile, shearing, 
and compressive strengths, elasticity, ductility, rate of expan- 
sion by heat, etc. In order to design a structure in an 
economical manner we require to know many other things, such 
as, in the case of wrought iron and steel, the ordinary and 
maximum sizes of plates and bars, and their relative cost ; how 
best to connect the various members together, so that they may 
have the necessary strength and otherwise fulfil their purpose 
efiSciently ; what portions are best made of cast iron, and how 
such castings should be designed. If stone, brick, or concrete 
is used in the structure, such as for abutments and piers of 
bridges, it will be necessary to know how to dispose these 
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materials to resist the stresses developed in them, and to limit 
the pressm*e on the foundations, etc. It is proposed to deal 
with the principles which govern the design of structures in 
iron, steel, and timber, and to work out examples in details of 
the most common of these, such as the engineer is frequently 
called upon to construct. 

In the first place, the strength and elasticity of iron, steel, 
and timber will be considered. Our knowledge of the physical 
properties of materials is derived chiefly from experiments 
made with the testing-machine, which at the present time, in 
some form or other, finds a place in every engineering laboratory. 
The most important testing-machines used in England and 
Europe are based on the constructive principle first adopted 
by Mr. David Kirkaldie — that, namely, of applying the load by 
water-pressure, and measuring it by means of weights and 
levers. In some of the larger testing-machines in America, 
and generally in smaller machines, spur-gearing and screws 
are used to apply the load. It should, however, be mentioned 
that a large and accurate testing-machine was designed by Mr. 
A. H. Emery for the Watertown Arsenal, in which the power 
is applied by means of a hydraulic press, supplied by a set 
of pumps driven by a steam-engine through an accumulator. 
The stresses are measured by scale-beams, to which they are 
transmitted through a set of diaphragms and cells contain- 
ing a mixture of alcohol and glycerine, and which operate 
as a friotionless reducing mechanism. The machine, once 
standardized, is said to be almost absolutely accurate. Its 
capability of recording accurately large and small stresses was 
shown when it was first used for breaking a bar of iron 5 inches 
in diameter, and afterwards a single horsehau*. It has been 
since used for a variety of most valuable tests, which are 
recorded in the reports published each year by the United 
States Government. 

In using a testing-machine for the determination of the 
tensile strength, elasticity, and ductility of a specimen of metal, 
it should be accurately prepared to a suitable form, such as in 
Figs. 1, 2, and 8 ; the exact sizes, however, will depend upon 
the machine and the method of holding the specimen. 

If the specimen under consideration be iron, and it be 
desired to test the elasticity, it will be necessary to attach to 
it a piece of apparatus for measuring the small extensions 
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produced, such as a screw micrometer or Kennedy's extensometer, 
which latter consists of a light lever multiplying 100 to 1. On 
applying the load, it will be at once observed, if the apparatus 
be sufficiently delicate, that the specimen stretches, and that 
with a load of 1 ton per square inch the stretch will be about 
iao6o part of the length of the specimen under test. In 
Figs. 1, 2, and 8, which have a test length of 10 inches, the 
stretch would be mVo of an inch. With a load of 2 tons per 
square inch, the elongation will be iTo<s of an inch ; and with 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 tons, the elongations will be 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 times x^ of an inch respectively, and generally the elonga- 
tions are sensibly proportional to the loads producing them. 
In other words, the specimen is said to be perfectly elastic for 
these loads ; which is shown by releasing the pressure, when 
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the specimen springs back to its original length of 10 inches. 
But this so-called elasticity has a limit, which in wrought iron 
is about 12 tons, and in mild steel about 18 tons, per square 
inch, after which the elongations increase much more rapidly 
than the loads producing them, and the material behaves as if 
it were plastic until the specimen fractures, which generally 
occurs at from 20 to 24 tonsL per square inch for iron, and from 
24 to 80 tons per square inch for mild steel ; the elongations 
at the point where the material apparently ceases to be elastic 
being about t^ of an inch, whereas the total elongation at 
fracture will be from 1 to 1^ inch for ordinary iron, and from 
2 to 8 inches for mild steel, measured on a length of 10 inches. 
The apparatus used for measuring the small elongations is 
removed after the elastic limit has been determined, otherwise 
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it might be injured when the specimen fractures. The ductility 
of the specimen is measured by the total percentage of elonga- 
tion, and the percentage of contraction of the fractured area. 

The term ^' modulus of elasticity '^ is used to denote the 
result found by multiplying the stress per square inch by the 
original length of the specimen, and dividing by the elongation. 
Thus it has been stated that a stress of 1 ton per square inch 
will produce an elongation of y^ of an inch on a length of 
10 inches, which gives the modulus of elasticity 26,880,000 lbs. 
per square inch. The modulus of elasticity may also be 
defined as the ideal stress which would be capable of stretch- 
ing a perfectly elastic bar to double its length; it may be 
calculated from the following formula : — 

kl 

where E = modulus of elasticity. 

W = the load producing the elongation I. 
L = the original length of the specimen. 
k = the area of the specimen. 
This is Young's modulus, or the coefficient of direct elasticity. 
The coefficient of transverse elasticity is derived from experi- 
ments on loaded beams, and will be referred to in connection 
with the deflection of beams. The modulus of elasticity is an 
important factor in all calculations where the stress is deter- 
mined from the strain, and it will be used in connection with 
the deflection of beams, continuous girders, and arched ribs. 
For its exact determination, very delicate instruments are 
necessary ; ^ the same remark applies to the determination of 
the elastic limit, which will now be considered more closely. 
The method described for testing a piece of iron or steel and 
determining its so-called elastic limit is that usually adopted 
in the commercial testing of materials ; what is really found is 
better defined as the '' yield-point.*' It is well known that the 
yield-point can be raised by mechanical means, that the applica- 
tion of a stress greater than the yield-point raises the yield- 
point, and that it may be artificially raised almost to th^ 
breaking-point. With very delicate instruments a permanent 
set is observable with stresses well within the yield-point, and 
the stress fixed upon as the elastic limit depends upon the 

* See Unwin, '* The Testing of the Materials of Gonstrnction.*' 
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delicacy of the instruments used in determining it. The stretch- 
ing of a bar within the yield-point consists partly of an elastic 
extension and partly of a permanent set, and it is this 
permanent set which makes it so extremely difficult to determine 
the true elastic limit. 

Professor Bauschinger has shown that these artificially 
raised yield-points are extremely unstable, and may be lowered 
considerably by hammering the test-bar on the end and reload- 
ing it ; and that, moreover, the yield-point cannot be raised in 
tension without at the same time lowering the yield-point in 
compression. When a bar is subjected to stresses alternating 
between tension and compression the elastic limit cannot be 
raised, and the yield-point settles down to the true limit of 
elasticity. Professor Bauschinger further points out that 
ordinary materials of construction have their yield-points 
artificieJly raised in the process of manufacture, and proves by 
a most elaborate series of experiments that the true elastic 
limit — which he still defines as the stress beyond which the 
strains cease to be proportional to the stresses producing them 
— can be correctly ascertained by first subjecting the bar to 
a series of stresses alternating between tension and compression ; 
the limit then decreases to a value not differing appreciably in 
tension and compression, and below the initial elastic limit or 
yield-point. The elastic limit found in this way is about 8 
tons for wrought iron, and 9^ tons for mild steel. The stretching 
which occurs at the yield-point for hard and soft steels does not 
differ materially, from which it is inferred that hard and soft 
materials may be relied upon to work together in a built-up 
structure, under ordinary working stresses. The same has 
also been observed in the case of iron. 

It is very desirable, in all important tests of materials, to 
have a record automatically registered by the machine itself; 
such an apparatus is called an autographic stress-strain 
apparatus, because it draws a diagram which shows the strain 
produced by stresses which vary from nothing to that required 
to break the bar. Various forms of this apparatus exist, but 
the one designed by Professor Kennedy produces very perfect 
diagrams, although it is not the most convenient to handle. 

The form of the diagram for a piece of mild steel is shown 
in the woodcut. Fig. 4, from which it will be seen that the 
extension produced by a given load is represented as an abscissa. 
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while the load itself is represented as a carved ordinate. The 
diagram represents the behaviour of the specimen daring the 
testy and shows clearly the limit of elasticity, the maximum 
load, and the elongation. The carve not only indicates the 
yield-point, and the amount of extension which occurs at this, 
point, but it is seen by inspection that the local extension 
which occurs at the breaking-point is measured by drawing 
ordinates at the commencement and termination of the curve 
drawn during the time that the specimen is undergoing local 
extension. Again, the area of the diagram represents the gross 
mechanical value of the material, as it represents the work done 
in breaking the bar, which of course depends upon its breaking- 
strength and ductility. 
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The principle of the apparatus is as follows : The test-piece 
is placed in the machine with a stronger bar, which is called a 
spring-piece. The material of this bar must be ascertained by 
previous experiments to be perfectly elastic, so that its extensions 
are strictly proportioned to the pull on the test-piece; and> 
moreover, it should be of such an area that its limit of elasticity 
occurs only at a load greater than that which will break the 
test-piece. By a simple arrangement a very light pointer is 
made to swing about an axis through an angle proportional to 
the pull on the test-bar. The end of this pointer in its motion 
always touches a piece of smoked glass, to which is given a 
travel in its own plane proportional to the extension of the test- 
piece. In this way the diagram is drawn. After the test the 
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glass is varnished to fix the black, and the necessary par- 
ticulars about the test are written on it with a scriber. 
The glass is then used as a negative, and copies produced by 
photography. 

Professor Unwin's autographic stress-strain apparatus con- 
sists of a revolving drum, whose angular displacement is pro- 
portional to the position of the poise- weight which denotes the 
load on the specimen. The extension produced by the load is 
recorded by means of a wire passing over pulleys and connected 
with the test-piece; a pencil attached to this wire draws the 
diagram. 

Mr. Wickstead and others, including the author, have 
devised autographic apparatus which, like Professor Unwin's, 
show the limit of elasticity, ultimate strength, and total ex- 
tension ; but the portions of the diagrams recorded by Kennedy's 
apparatus from a to & and c to d^ Fig. 4, is much more perfect 
than in any of the others. 

It is well known that the form and dimensions of the test- 
piece have a very marked effect upon the results obtained in 
testing (see Hackney, "Forms of Test-pieces," 'Proc. Inst C.E., 
vol. 76). High percentages of elongations may be obtained 
from short or thick test-pieces ; long and thin test-pieces give 
much lower percentages of elongation for the same material. 

The tests intended to govern the quality of the material for a 
particular purpose will next be considered. 

In testing wrought iron and steel intended to be used in 
engineering construction, it is at least necessary to determine 
the strength and ductility. The ductility is usually ascertained 
by measuring the percentage of elongation in the manner 
aJready described, or by the percentage of contraction of the 
fractured area. The contracted area is measured most con- 
veniently by means of micrometer callipers. The strength 
alone, as first pointed out by Mr. Kirkaldy, is no indication 
of the quality of the material. " A high breaking-strength may 
be due to the iron being of a superior quality, dense, fine, and 
moderately soft, or simply to its being hard and unyielding. A 
low breaking-strength may be due to looseness and coarseness 
in the texture, or to extreme softness, although very close and 
fine in quality. The contraction of area at fracture forms an 
essential element in estimating the quality of a specimen, and 
by comparing the breaking-strength with the contraction of area 
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at fracture the respective merits of various specimens can be 
correctly ascertained." 

The contraction of area can generally be measured with 
sufficient accuracy in round specimens, but in the case of flat 
specimens, especially very broad, thin strips, it cannot be 
measured with sufficient accuracy; and when the fracture is 
oblique, which is often the case, the difficulty is increased. The 
contraction of area is also largely influenced, as stated by 
Professor Unwin, by local conditions of hardness and homo- 
geneity at point of fracture. 

It is in consequence of the difficulty in measuring accurately 
the contraction of area at fracture, that many competent 
authorities have advocated its omission, in specifications of tests 
of materials, in favour of elongation ; but here also a difficulty 
exists. The elongation consists of two parts — namely, general 
and local. The general extension in a specimen continues so 
long as it offers increased resistance to the force producing it, 
and is proportional to the length of the specimen ; but the local 
extension commences after the general extension has ceased, 
and is most decided in all ductile materials, such as steel. It 
is confined to the portion immediately adjacent to the fractured 
area. The local extension is, in fact, proportional to the con- 
traction of area of the specimen. 

Although it is usual to measure the total extension on a 
specimen, and to express it in percentage of length, the more 
scientific way, which has been suggested by Professors Unwin, 
Barba, and Wickstead, is to separate the general extension from 
the local. 

Mr. Wickstead described, at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for 1890, a method of doing this from the autographic record, 
and recommended a column in the test-sheet of *' Percentage of 
General Extension," in addition to the usual columns — ^namely, 
" Percentage of Contraction of Area,*' and " Percentage of Total 
Extension.** The local extension can then be expressed by sub- 
tracting the general extension from the total extension. 

The local extension is seen by dividing the test-piece before 
testing, over the length of say 10 inches, into ten equal parts, 
each 1 inch long ; the elongation remeasured after testing will 
be much greater on the 2 inches or 8 inches which include the 
fracture than 07er equal lengths measured on the remaining 
portion of the 10 inches. 
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Figs. 5 and 5a show a bar 30 inches long, 
divided into thirty equal parts, with the re- 
measured lengths after testing. Here the local 
extension is very decided. 

In autographic stress-strain diagrams, such 
as those produced by means of Professor 
Kennedy's apparatus, the local extension is 
easily separated from the general extension; 
and when this is done it is possible to 
eliminate the effect of different proportions in 
regard to the length and area of cross-section, 
on the percentage of total extension. 

The ductility of a specimen can also be 
ascertained by bending round a bar of given 
radius. But here, again, the proportions of 
the test-piece exercise a decided influence on 
the angle bent through before fracture, which 
measures the ductility. 

In order to secure a suitable material for 
railway axles, it is usual to specify, in addition 
to the ordinary tests for tensile strength and 
ductility made on specimens cut from the axle, 
that the axle itself should be tested to destruc- 
tion by a series of blows produced by a falling 
weight, the axle being reversed after each blow. 
The results of the drop-test — which this test is 
called— on axles, when the experiments are care- 
fully conducted, give a fairly close approximation 
to the endurance which may be expected from 
similar axles under the conditions existing in 
ordinary railway practice. The French make 
use of the drop-test, not only for axles, but for 
small samples of the materials used in the 
construction of guns. 

In general it may be stated that the con- 
ditions under which a given material is tested 
should conform as nearly as possible with those 
existing in the structure, machine, rail, tire, 
axle, or gun of which it forms a part. 

Cast Iron. — There is no definite modulus of 
elasticity for cast iron ; its apparent modulus 
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is about the same in tension and compression, and varies from 
about 5000 to 6000 tons per square inch. 

The tensile and compressive strengths depend upon its 
chemical composition and specific gravity, the best irons con- 
taining more combined carbon and manganese, and less graphite, 
siUcon, and phosphorus. Professor Thurston gives the following 
figures for the tensile strength of good iron : — ^ 

Table I. 

Tenacity op Good Cast Iron. 



Kind. 


Tenacity In tons 
per square incb. 


Specific gravity. 


Good pig-iron 

Touph cast iron 

Hard cast iron 

Good tough gun-iron 


8-9 
11-2 
13-4 
134 


710 
722 
7-28 
7-25 



Professor Unwin considers that the tensile tests give much 
better indications of the quality of the material for structural 
purposes than do the compressive tests.^ 

Professor Thurston states that the best castings will have a 
maximum resistance to compression when the specific gravity is 
slightly greater than that which gave the highest results in 
tension. The resistance to compression of ordinary cast iron 
varies from 88 to 48 tons per square inch. Professor Thurston, 
however, states that cast iron for ordinary work, if subjected to 
compression, should have a specific gravity of 7*26 to 7*28, and a 
compressive strength of 70 tons per square inch. 

In order to secure a suitable material for cast-iron girders, it 
is usual to specify that test-bars 1 inch wide by 2 inches deep 
should, when supported at points 3 feet apart, bear a central 
load of from 2500 to 8500 pounds ; the mean value, 8000 pounds, 
will represent the average quality. The deflection at the point of 
fracture should be not less than ^ of an inch. The resistance 
of cast iron to shearing is probably about 5 tons per square inch. 

Wrought Iron and SteeL — The following table is taken from 
Professor Unwin's "Elements of Machine Designs," pp. 40 and 
41:— 

^ ** Materials of Engineering " (Thurston). 
* ** Materials of Construction" (Unwin). 
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The following table is given to show what tests may be 
specified for wrought iron : — 

Table III. 
Showiko Stbbnoth and DuonLiTT OF Ibozt. 



Description of materUI. 



Bars— rounds, squares, and flats 
Angles, T's, and channels 
Plates } to i inch thick testedi 

along the fibre / 

Plates i to i inch thick tested^ 

across the fibre ... .../ 

Bars — rounds, squares, and flats! 

up to 4 square inches seo-> 

tionalarea J 

Angles, T's, and channels 
Plates i to I inch thick tested) 

along the fibre / 

Plates i to f inch thick tested^ 

across the fibre j 

Bars — rounds, squares, and flats 
up to 4 square inches sec- 
tional ansa 

Angles, T's, channels, and other 
sections j 

Plates from i to f inch thick\ 
tested along the fibre . . . / 

Plates from i to | inch thick! 
tested across the fibre . . . / 



Tensile 
strength in 

tons per 
square in. 


Elongation 
00 10 in. 
percent. 


Contraction 
of area at 
fracture 
percent 


22 to 23 
22 


9 
10 


20 

18 


21 


10 


10 


18 


3 


5 


28 to 24 


18 to 22 


22 to 25 


22 


10 to 12 


20 


22 


10 


12 


18 


4to5 





23 to 24 


25 to 30 


30 to 40 


28 


15 


30 to 35 


22 


12 


15 to 18 


18 to 19 


7 


7J 



Remarks. 



Equivalent to ^ best '* 
Staffordshire iron, 
suitable for ordi- 
nary girders, tanks, 
and the cheapest 
bridge work. 



Equivalent to **best 
best" Staffordshire 
iron, suitable for 
railway bridges and 
roofs. 



Equivalent to treble- 
best Staffordshire 
iron, suitable for 
railway draw-bars,, 
centre chains, and 
best smith's work, 
chain cables. 



The elongations per cent, measured on 8 inches would be 
slightly greater for reasons already given. 

Treble-best plates about 4 feet wide and from 10 to 12 feet 
long will show the same strength when tested across the fibre for 
thicknesses varying from f to 1 inch ; the ductility, however, as 
measured by the contraction of area, will vary from 18 to 6 per 
cent with the fibre, and from 9 to 8 per cent, across the fibre. 
Wide plates show greater strength and ductility when tested 
across the fibre than narrow plates. 

The best Yorkshire brands of iron plates, which are superior 
in uniformity, ductility, and homogeneity to the treble-best 
Staffordshire, give 22 tons tensile strength and 20 per cent, 
contraction of area when tested with the fibre, and 20 tons 
tensile strength and 12 per cent, contraction of area across the 
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fibre, provided that the plates tested are from 6 to 10 feet long, 
and from 8 to 5 feet wide. Longer and narrower plates give 
higher results when tested along the fibre, but lower results 
when tested across the fibre. Yorkshire iron is largely used for 
manufacture of rivets, railway axles, and superior smith's work ; 
it gives excellent results when subjected to cold bending or to 
the drop-test. 

The British Admiralty cold and hot forge tests for ductility 
are perhaps the most elaborate. They are as follows : For plates. 
The portion of the plates to be tested in both hot and cold tests 
to be 18 inches by 10 inches, cut both along and across the 
fibre, and bent on a cast-iron slab having a fair surface, and an 
edge at right angles, with the corner rounded off to half an inch 
radius. The plates should be bent at a distance of from 8 to 
6 inches from the edge without fracture through the following 
angles : — 

Hot-forge tests for double-best iron, 120° with the fibre, and 
100*^ across the fibre ; for single-best iron, 90° with the fibre, 
and 60° across the fibre. 

The plates must bend cold through the angles given in the 
following table, according to the thickness : — 

Table IV. 
GoLD-FOROB Tests. 





First cUsB, 01 




Second class, 


or single-best. 




With the fibre. | 


Across the fibre. 


With the fibre. 


Across the fibre. 


Thicknera of 










plate In inches. 


Through an angle of 


Through fl 


in angle of 




Degrees. 
15 


Degrees. 


Degrees. 


Degrees. 


1 


5 


10 




? 


. 15 


5 


10 





20 


n 


15 






20 


n 


15 





22J 


10 


17} 


5 


tt 


25 


10 


20 


5 


1 


27i 


12} 


22} 


7} 


J 


30 


12} 


25 


7} 


35 


15 


30 


10 


t 


42i 


17} 


37} 


12} 


50 


20 


45 


15 


t 


60 


25 


55 


17} 


70 


30 


65 


20 


A 


90 


40 


75 


30 
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The Admiralty standard for best and best-best is about 
equivalent to the Staffordshire. 

The hot-forge test for angle-iron requires that it should be 



bent thus : 



OU 



and flattened thus: ^^^^^^ and the end bent over 
thus: — ^g^l 

The cold-forge test requires that it should be notched and 
broken across cold to show the quality of the iron, and that one 
flange should be cut off and bent cold to show the quality of the 
fibre. 

T-iron should be tested hot by being bent thus : 



Si <P 



The cold-torge tests are the same as for angle-iron. 

For bulb-iron the hot-forge test requires that the bulb should 



be cut off, and the web bent across the grain thus ; 



c 



For the cold-forge test, the bulb should be notched on one 
side and broken cold to show the quality of the fibre. 

Angle bulb-iron should be tested hot by cutting off the bulb 
and testing the remainder in the same manner as angle-iron ; 
and the bulb should be notched on one side and broken cold to 
show the quality of the fibre. 

T bulb-iron should be tested after the bulb has been cut off 
in the same manner as T-iron, and the bulb should be tested in 
the same manner as in angle bulb-iron. 

Channel-iron should be tested hot by being bent thus : 



and one of the flanges should be cut off and bent cold as in the 
test for angle-iron. A sample should also be notched and 
broken cold to show the quality of the fibre. 

The following are the British Admiralty tests for mild steel 
plates, beams, angles, bulbs, and bars. Strips cut lengthways 
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or crossways to have an ultimate tensile strength of not less 
than 26 and not exceeding 32 tons per square inch, with an elon- 
gation of 20 per cent, measured on a length of 8 inches ; the 
beam^ angle, bulb, and bar steel to withstand such forge tests as 
maybe sufficient to prove soundness and fitness. Strips cut 
lengthways or crossways, Ih inch wide, heated uniformly to a 
low cherry red, and cooled in water at 82° Fahrenheit, must 
stand bending in a press to a curve of which the inner radias is 
one and a half times the thickness of the steel tested. The 
strips for bending should be planed on the edges, and the sharp 
edges taken off. 

The percentage of elongation in the Admiralty test might just 
as well have been measured on a length of 10 inches. Bivet- 
steel, being softer and more ductile, may be taken at.between 24 
and 30 tons per square inch for tensile strength, and 25 per 
cent, elongation. The steel used in the construction of tension 
members in the Forth Bridge was specified to have a strength of 
from 30 to 83 tons, with 20 per cent, elongation ; for tubular 
columns and struts, the steel was specified to have a tensile 
strength of from 34 to 37 tons per square inch, and an elonga- 
tion of 17 per cent. The elongations were specified to be 
measured on 8 inches. 

Working-ftress and Factor of Safety. — ^Working-stress signifies 
the intensity of stress — generally expressed in tons per square 
inch — ^to which a piece of material may be subjected without 
ceasing to fulfil its purpose efficiently under the conditions on 
which the stresses are applied. 

The factor of safety is the ratio of the ultimate strength to 
the working-load. Sir William Fairbum proved that a riveted 
girder, loaded to one-third of the load which would have broken 
it if gradually applied, failed after 313,000 appUcations of this 
load. 

The experiments of Herr Wohler and Professor Spangenberg 
demonstrate the following law, known as " Wohler's Law : *' 
''Bupture may be caused, not only by a steady load which 
exceeds the carrying-strength, but also by repeated applica- 
tions of stresses none of which are equal to this carrying- 
strength. The difference of these stresses are measures of 
the disturbance of the continuity, in so far as by their increase 
the maximum stress which is still necessary for rupture 
diminishes." 
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Professor Banschinger has made a long series of experiments 
which confirm those made by Herr Wohler. Professor Bau- 
schinger's experiments are the most valuable on this subject 
which have ever been made, and the results are summarized in 
Table V. 

In England, Sir B. Baker has made various experiments which 
also confirm Wohler's original experiments. For example, he 
found that when a shaft was loaded with one-half its gradually 
applied breaking-weight, and set rotating, about five thousand 
reversals of stress produced fracture. He mentions an experi- 
ment with a bar of cast iron loaded with a weight which, 
according to Fairbaim's experiments, it should have carried 
for a long series of years, broken in two minutes when set 
gently rotating ; also, a bar of fine tough steel so changed in 
constitution at fracture after a few months' rotation as to offer 
no advantage over a new cast-iron bar of the same section. 
Sir B. Baker has proved, by experimenting on flat bars of 
steel by repeatedly bending them, and subsequently test- 
ing them in direct tension and direct crushing, that the 
effect of repeated stresses is more prejudicial in tension than 
in compression. 

The change which a piece of material undergoes when sub- 
jected to repeated stresses has been termed "fatigue." It is 
most marked in the case of stresses alternating between tension 
and an equal compression, as seen in the fracture of railway 
axles. 

The strength of a piece of material when subjected to a 
gradually applied load, as in a testing-machine, is termed its 
** statical strength." When subjected to a load which is entirely 
removed before being reapplied, the load which will ultimately 
break the piece is termed its " primitive strength." When sub- 
jected to stresses which alternate between tension and an equal 
compression, the ultimate breaking-stress is termed its '' vibrat- 
ing-strength." Approximately, the vibrating-strength is to the 
primitive is to the statical as 1 is to 2 is to 8. 

The values of the strengths for a variety of materials are 
recorded in Table V. 

Several methods have been proposed which have for their 
object the representation of the results of the experiments made 
by Wohler and Bauschinger, and their extension to the various 
ranges of stress which occur in engineering practice, among 
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which may be noticed Gerber's parabola. If the ranges of 
stress given in Table Y. are plotted as ordinates, and the 

Table V. 

BAUSOHiHasB's Endubahob Tests. 

Stresies requiring fifteen mUlion repetitions to cause fracture. Tons per square inch. 





Opposite streeoes. 


One stress aero. 


Similar stresses. 


Ean^ 
lero 


Material. 










TTUimatff 
















statical 




Le«rt. 


Greatest. 


Least. 


Greatest. 
13-1 


Least. 


Greatest. 


strength. 


Wronght-iron plate 


- 715 


+ 715 





11-4 


19-2 


22-8 


Bar iron 


- 7-85 


+ 7-85 





14-4 


13*8 


2202 


26-6 


Bar iron 


- 8-65 


+ 8-65 





15-75 


13-2 


21-92 


26*4 


Bessemer mild^'steel 
















plate 


- 8-55 


+ 8-55 





15-7 


14-3 


23-8 


28-6 


Steel axle l 


-10-5 


+10-5 





19-7 


200 


321 


40-0 


Steel lail i 


- 9-7 


+ 9-7 





18-4 


19-5 


30*85 


89-0 


MUd-steel boiler plate ! 


- 8-65 


+ 8-65 


6 


15-8 


13-3 


22-55 


26-6 



LmiTB OF Stbbss rnou Wobleb's Endubanoib-Tbst. 

Stresses in tons per square inch for tehich fracture occurs only after an indefinitely large 

number of repetitions. 



WroDght-iron plate ... 

Kropp's axle steel ... 

Untempered spring 

steel 



- 8-6 
-1405 


+ 8 6 
+1405 






15-25 
26-5 


12-0 
17-5 


20-5 
3775 


-13-38 


+13-38 





25-5 


12-5 


34-75 



22-8 
52-0 

57-5 



minimum stress as abscisssB, the points fall on a parabolic 
curve, which Professor Unwin expresses thus : 

Let /max. and /min. denote the limits of stress, and A the 
range of stress ; then — 

A =/max. +/min. 

The upper sign is to be taken when the stresses are of like 
kind, and the lower sign when they are of opposite kind, as in 
alternating stresses . Let / denote the statical breaking-strength ; 
then the equation to Gerber's parabola is — 



(/min. +|)ViA =r 



2 

If the statical strength / be known, and the value of / min. 
and / max. for any range of stress at which the bar stands 
a practically unlimited number of repetitions before breaking, 
then k can be determined, and the limits of stress for all 
conditions of loading can be calculated. The parabolas are 
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drawn from the above equation, nsing the results recorded in 
Table V. 

Soon after Wohler's results were published, Professor Laun- 
hardt published a formula which applies to the cases in which 
the stresses are either tensile or compressive, which may be 
represented as follows : — 

Let h denote the breaking-strength. 
8 „ „ statical strength. 
p ,y „ primitive strength. 

,/min. 

)- 

/max. 

Ify in the end lattice-bar of a bridge, the stress produced by 
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Minimum stress in tons per square inch. 
Fio. 6.— Wohler's and Batischinger's endurance tests. 

the live load were nine times the stress produced by the dead 
load, then — 

/min. 



/max. 



= 1^ 



and, using the results given in Table V. for wrought iron, we 
have — 

h = 18-10 + (22-8 - \%^\)^^ = 14-07 tons 

80 that 14-07 tons is the ultimate breaking-strength of the bar ; 
and, if the working-stress be taken at 4-69 tons per square- inch, 
the factor of safety is — 

14-07 ^ , , 22-8 
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In order to meet the cases which include stresses alternating 

between tension and compression. Professor Weyrauch proposed 

the following formula, in which the vibrating-strength is denoted 

by t? — 

- , , max. B 

6=i>- (p- r)-— — 

max. i5i 

If the greatest tension on a bar be 5 tons, and the greatest 
compression 10 tons, then — 

max. B ^ _ 
max.Bi"^^"* 
and, using the same material as before, we have — 

h = 18-10 - (13-10 - 7-15)1 = 10-125 tons 

and the factor of safety, with a working-stress of 3-875 tons per 
square inch, is — 

10-125 _ . . 22-8 ^ .^ 
^:^ = 3(not--^ = 6-4) 

The e£fect of ** fatigue " is considered to be purely local, as 
it is not possible to discover any change in strength, elasticity, 
or ductility in material which has been fractured in this way, 
by retesting it in the ordinary way by means of the testing- 
machine. 

There is no difference in the results obtained from testing 
specimens cut from an axle broken in ordinary use, or by 
means of the drop-test, than would be obtained from testing 
specimens cut from the axle when new. Betesting specimens 
cut from old structures does not show any measurable change 
in the material. It is known, however, that the fracture of 
specimens by repeated stresses in Wohler's machines and that of 
railway axles from the fatigue and impact occurring in ordinary 
work are short and crystalline, showing no si^n of ductility ; 
hence the reason given by Professor Unwin, that fatigue is 
primarily a loss of power of yielding in the particles near the 
plane of weakness at which fracture occurs. There is, however, 
no evidence to show that materials which were originally fibrous 
and ductile may become granular and crystalline when subjected 
to such conditions as exist in a railway axle, excepting in the 
plane of the fracture itself. 

As stated by Kirkaldie, the crystalline appearance appears 
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to be due to the fibres being broken at right angles to their 
length, whereas in a gradual fracture time is given for the fibres 
to stretch. 

The question naturally arises whether the phenomena ob- 
served in the Wohler-Bauschinger tests are due to fatigue or 
impact, or to both these causes combined. We are certainly 
not able to assert that the impact of the load did not contribute 
to some extent in causing the bars to fail with a reduced load. 

It is known that the sudden application of a load to a beam 
produces, for an instant only, twice the deflection as the same 
load applied gradually. The deflections of railway bridges with 
live loads passing over them are about 20 per cent, greater than 
with the same load standing on the bridge. The bridge appears 
to recover from the first effect of the live load as it advances 
and covers the whole bridge, but the dynamic effe.ct is, however, 
most probably much greater than 20 per cent., as this only 
includes the average of the vertical movements, some of which 
may exceed this amount, while others may be less, while the 
horizontal vibrations are not included at all. 

If we apply the Wohler-Bauschinger results to railway bridges, 
we may imagine trains to pass over them in rapid succession 
without appreciable impact or friction, and, if the results are to 
form the basis of the determination of working-stresses, without 
a separate allowance for impact, we must assume that the 
millions of repetitions in these experiments are about equivalent 
to the effect of impact and the slower repetitions of stresses 
which occur in railway bridges. 

The rule which still exists in the regulations of the British 
Board of Trade for railway bridges is simply to limit the working- 
stresses in iron to 5 tons per square inch in tension and 4 
tons in compression. For steel the limiting stress is 6^ tons. 
No account is taken of the variable range of stress or of impact. 
The rule obviously gives excessive strength for those parts of a 
bridge where the range of stress is small, as in plate web box- 
girders of 160 feet span, while it would be dangerous if applied 
to those parts of structures where both the range of stress and 
the impact are large, as in the longitudinals, floor beams, 
suspenders, and other members of bridges liable to sudden 
loading. 

In America and Europe, and to some extent in England, 
the practice is to make the working-stress depend upon the 
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range of stress, or upon the impact, or both these causes 
combined. Thus in the New York Elevated Baihroad the flanges 
of the girders were designed for a stress of 8*6 tons per square 
inch, the web bracing for 8*4 tons per square inch, and for 
members subjected to alternating stresses a stress of only 2 tons 
per square inch was allowed. 

In the numerous elaborate specifications which have been 
written by American engineers to govern the design of important 
railway bridges,^ rules are given for limiting the intensity of the 
working-stresses in various parts of the structure more or less 
in accordance with the impact which they are likely to sustain 
and the results given in Table V. The following table was 
prepared by Mr. J. A. Macdonald, engineer for bridges, New South 
Wales, for general office use in connection with the design of 
highway bridges ; it gives the ultimate breaking-strength for 
various ranges of stress as given by Launhardt's and Weyrauch's 
formulae. 
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Table 


VI. 
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T Ibon undsb 


Vabtino Stbbsb fob Ibon ha 


A Statical Strength of 21 Tons. 




= 10, 1 


ultimate strength = 20*1 tons per square inch. 


0-9 
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w 


0-7 
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n 


0-6 


ft 


17-4 


w 


0-5 
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f» 


0-4 


»♦ 
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» 


0-3 


M 


15-4 


»» 


0-2 


«f 


14-7 


» 


0-1 


n 


141 


9* 


00 


tf 
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f* 
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♦• 


12-7 


ft 


-02 


u 


12-0 


n 


-0-3 


*• 


11-4 


»» 


-0-4 


ff 


10-7 


» 


-0-5 


9J 


10-0 


>» 


-0-6 


>« 


9-4 


n 


-0-7 


n 


8-7 


»» 


-0-8 


n 


8-0 


ft 


-0-9 


>» 


7-4 


f* 


-10 


n 


6-7 


n 



NoTJB. — Ordinary factor of safety = i. 

Similar tables could be prepared, if thought desirable, for 
mild steel. 

The working-stress for oast iron may be taken as follows, 
if the statical strength is taken as 10 tons per square inch : — 

' Mr. Theodore Cooper's specifications, for example. 
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For a dead load, 2-50 tons per square inch. 

For a live load, 1*20 tons per square inch. 

For alternating stresses equal in amount, 0*83 tons per 
square inch. 

Intermediate cases may be treated in the same way as for 
wrought iron and steel. 

Launhardt's and Weyrauch's formulaB may be expressed in 
a more simple manner thus — 

& = ( 1 + A ^ I constant 

\ max./ 

Some American engineers use this form of the formula for 
determining the working-stresses in bridges, including both 
fatigue and impact ; thus for wrought-iron eye-bars — 

Intensity of working stress in pounds per square inch 

= 10,000f 1 ^ \ 5^) 
\ max./ 

Others allow more for the impact of the live load, and use 
the following formula : — 

Intensity = 750of 1 4- 5^^) 
\ max./ 

In the new regulations ^ issued by the French Government 
for ensuring the safety of bridges, the following rules are 
given for determining the admissible stresses in the various 
members. 

The maximum allowable stress for wrought iron in tons per 
square inch is — 

Intensity = 3-81 4- V^^' 
max. 

This may be written — 

^ ^-/- , min.\ 

6 = 3-8l(l 4-i ) 

V max./ 

For steel — 

Intensity = 5-08 -f 2-54^^^ = 5-08(l + i— - ) 

max. \ max.^ 

By taking account of the change of sign when the stresses 
change from tension to compression, the above rules will, accord- 
ing to the new regulations, be applicable to members subject to 
alternating stresses. 

' Sfigineering, January 5, 1892. 



CHAPTER II. 

STRENGTH AND ELABTICITY OF TIMBEB. 

The strength and elasticity of timber is largely influenced by a 
variety of circnmstances, such as the climate, kind of soil, whether 
grown on mountain ridges or on low-lying ground, the time 
when the tree was felled, the age of the tree, the seasoning, etc. 
A much greater variation is observed in the results of testing 
timbers than occurs in the case of iron and steel, and timbers 
of the same name differ widely in their physical properties. In 
testing timber it is well known that specimens of large scantling 
give much lower results than specimens of small scantling, 
which latter, however useful they may be in showing the 
relative values of different timbers, are of very little value in 
furnishing data for application to large-sized scantlings. 

In testing timber in tension it is very difficult to get trust- 
worthy results with soft woods, and the shoulders of the specimen 
held in the shackles of the testing-machine must be, according 
to Professor Lanza, at least five times as long as the length 
under test in order to prevent shearing along the fibre, even 
when the stress is applied axially, and then considerable lateral 
pressure must be applied to the portions held in the shackles. 
The sectional areas of the pieces tested by Lanza were about 
one square inch. Tensile tests of timber are of very little 
practical value, as the timber more frequently fails by transverse, 
compressive, or shearing stress, as they are less than that 
required in tension. The author has tested nearly all the 
varieties of Australian timbers in tension, but these are hard 
woods, and may be tested by preparing them to a similar form 
to that generally used for testing round specimens of wrought 
iron and steel. The average result of testing red pine and 
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spruce in tension from specimens cut from the ciroumference 
and heaxt of the tree is about 10,000 lbs. per square inch, 
while most of the Australian timbers exceeded 20,000 lbs. per 
square inch. There is no defined modulus of direct elasticity 
for timber, the slight stretching which occurs being exceedingly 
irregular. 

Compresflive Strength and Elasticity. — The compressive 
strength of timber is useful not only in designing timber 
compression members in a structure, but, according to Professor 
Bauschinger, in determining the quality of the timber, and the 
influence of seasoning, of the time of felling, and other circum- 
stances of its growth, as the tests are easily made and the 
results trustworthy. He recommends that prisms one and a 
half times the length of the side should be properly cut from 
the various parts of the tree to give a true average, and then 
tested at a standard dryness, which he fixes as 16 per cent of 
moisture. 

Professor Lanza ^ has tested a large number of American 
timbers of large scantling in 12-feet and 2-feet lengths, of 
circular and rectangular sections, with the results that the 
columns all gave way by direct crushing, the strength of the 
columns being found, in the proportions experimented upon, by 
multiplying the sectional area by the crushing strength, the 
lateral deflections observed being too small to exert any 
appreciable effect. The averages of these experiments are as 
follows : — 



Table VII. 



Name of Umber. 


Sectloiukluea 


Ultimate Btrenffth 
In ponndB per 
square iuch. 


ModnliiB of elas- 
ticity in poands 
per square Inch. 


Yellow pine 

White oak 

Old and seafioned white oak 


42 to 102 
S2to 93 
23 to 87 


4544 
3470 
3957 


1,996,351 
1,398,908 
1,817,539 



Another series of tests made at the Watertown Arsenal, and 
the averages plotted by Mr. Edward F. Ely, gave the following 
rules for the breaking-strength of columns of white and yellow 
pine with fiat ends, the load being evenly distributed over the 
ends : — 

» Lanza, " App. Mech.,** p. 669. 
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Let A = area of section in square inches. 

/= constant whose value is given in the table following. 
r = the ratio of length to least side of rectangle, all the 
tests having been made on rectangular sections. 
Then- 
Breaking strength =/A 
where /has the following values : — 



Table VIII. 



White pine. 



OtolO 
10 to 85 
85 to 45 
45 to 60 



2500 
2000 
1500 
1000 



Yellow pine. 



x_ 


/ 


r 




0tol5 


4000 


15 to 80 


3500 


30 to 40 


3000 


40 to 45 


2500 


45 to 50 


2000 


50 to 60 


1500 



The following table has been compiled &om experiments 
made by Mr. D. Kirkaldy on the crushing-strength and modulus 
of direct elasticity of timber : — 



Table IX. 



Kune of timber. 


inaouare 


r 


/ 


Modulos of 
eUsticity in 
poondiper 


English oak 


25 


9 


3,542 


1,786,000 


rt n ••• ••• 


54-5 


5 to 22 


3,501 


— 


ff f» ... 


83 to 144 


8 to 10 


3,481 


— 


Piteh pine 


80 


11 


4,839 


— 




75 
25 . 


5 

9 


4,569 
4,934 


\ 1,539,000 


White Biga 


169 


19 


1,960 


— 


EedDantzig 


178 


18 


1,742 


— 


Danteigfir 


88 


11 


2,588 


— 


n *• ••• ••• 


100 


5 


2,914 


— 


»» !♦ 


25 


9 


4,704 


2,630,000 


Oregon pine 


25 


9 


6,586 


1,923,000 


Norway Bprnce 

Baltic re<3 


25 


9 


5,376 


2,040,800 


75 


5 


2,445 


1,163,000 


English ash 


25 


9 


3,025 


1,613,000 


Bemerara greenheart 


25 


1-8 to 18 


10,229 


4,301,800 


19 n ••• 


50 


1-2 to 18 


8,430 


8,744,513 
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The following results on the compression of long and short 
columns of a few of the best Australian timbers have been 
selected from the author's experiments. They have been 
treated in a similar manner to the white and yellow pine, 
but are not strictly comparable, as the sectional area of the 
specimens of Australian timbers were only 9 square inches 
(8" X 8"). The results are very high, as the timbers were well 
seasoned, but certainly not more than 25 per cent, higher than 
would be obtained by testing logs 12 inches by 12 inches of 
sound well>seasoned timber. Australian timber is liable to 
decay at the heart and form a pipe, the area of which must 
be deducted from the area of the log in calculating the strength 
by the foregoing rules. 



Table X. 



Timber. 



Bed, grey, and white iroubark of 
N.S. Wales; 70 specimens tested. 
These timbers also grow in 
Queensland, but are inferior to 
those grown in N.S. Wales 

Tallow-wood of N.S. Wales and^ 
Queensland; 38 specimens tested/ 

Sputted-gum of N.S. Wales; 82| 
specimens tested / 

Spotted gum of Queensland; 8^ 
specimens tested / 

Blaokbutt of N.S. Wales and\ 
Queensland; 48 specimens tested/ 

Red, grey, and flooded gum of| 
N.S. Wales, and red gum of 
Victoria; 72 specimens tested \ 

Turpentine of N.S. Wales audi 
Queensland; 32 specimens tested/ 

Jarrah of Western Australia 



Values of/ when - equaLi 



0to4. 4 to 8. Stole. 16 to 24. 34 to 36. 



11,000 

8,500 

8,400 

10,800 

8,500 

8,600 

9,600 
6,800 



10,000 

6,900 
6,000 
9,800 
6,800 

5,600 

7,700 
5,800 



9,500 

6,900 
6,000 
9,800 
6,800 

6,600 

7,700 
5,800 



7,500 

5,200 
6,000 
6,500 
4,700 

4,600 

5,600 
13,900 



7,500 

4,500 
5,200 
5,300 
4,700 

4,300 

5,000 
8,900 



The modulus of compressive elasticity was obtained from 
experiments on test-pieces 12 inches long, which did not deflect 
laterally. In the iron bark it varied from 1,500,000 to 2,800,000 
pounds per square inch; and in the gums, from 1,800,000 to 
2,800,000 pounds per square inch. 

Shearing along the Fibres. — When timber is used for keys and 
in joints and connections of timber roofs and bridges, the 
material is frequently required to resist stresses tending to shear 
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it along the plane of the. fibres. The resistance to shearing 
along the fibres has been determined for the following American 
timbers at the Watertown Arsenal, and for the Australian 
timbers by the author. 



Table XI. 
Sheabing-stbemoth of Auebican Timbee. 





Shearlng-fitrengtb in pounds 




per Bqure inch. 


Name of timber. 




Minimum. 


Maximam. 


Aah 


458 


700 


YeUow birch... 




663 


815 


White maple... 






367 


647 


Bedoak 




,, 


726 


999 


White oak ... 




.. 


752 


966 


White pine ... 






267 


866 


Yellow pine ... 






286 


415 


Sprace 
Whitewood ... 






253 


374 






382 


406 



Table XII. 

SuEABING-STBENGTH of AuSTBALIAN TIHBEB8. 



Name of Umber. 



Bed, grey, and white ironbark 

Tallow-wood 

Spotted gnm 

Blackbutt 

Bed, grey, and flooded gum... 

Turpentine 

Janah 

Blackwood 



SheariDg-6trength in pounds 
per aquare inch. 



Minimom. 


Maximum. 


1900 


2400 


1100 


2000 


1500 


2300 


1400 


1800 


1000 


2100 


1400 


1700 


1700 


1970 


2000 


2700 



Transverse Strength and Elasticity. — The transverse strength 
of a beam is proportional to its breadth, the square of its depth, 
and inversely proportional to the span. If W denote the load, 
no matter how distributed, I = the span, b = breadth, d =depth, 
then — 

Woe — 

V 

Iff denote the coefficient of bending-strength of the material. 
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or modulus of rupture, and the load is applied in the centre, it 
\nll be shown (Chapter"^.) that — 



W = 









The stiffaess of a beam is inversely proportional to its 
deflection, to the breadth, and to the cube of its depth, and 
directly proportional to its load and the cube of the span. It 
will be shown, Chapter X., that for a beam supported at both 
ends and loaded in the centre — 



E = 



WP 



and V = 



WP 



where E denotes the modulus of transverse elasticity, and v the 
deflection in the centre. 

The following table gives the summary of Professor Lanza's 
bending-tests : — * 





Table 


XIII. 






Name of timber. 


BreAdtb and depth 
in inches. 


Span in feet 
andlnchee. 


ModnlOBof 

mptnre,/, in 

pounds per 


Modulus of 
transverse 
elastldt3rB,in 
pounds per 
square inch. 


Yellow^ pine beams — 










T^ftximmn ... ...\ 

Minimom ... .../ 


from 8 X 12 


6ft.5in. 


/11,360 
\ 5352 


2,286,000 


to 9 X 13| 


to 24 ft. 


1,169,298 


Average 


— 


— 


7486 


1,757,900 


Sprnoe beams — 










Maximum ... ...\ 

Minimum ... .../ 


from If X 61 


6 ft. 8 in. 


/ 8120 
\ 2828 


1,899,800 


to 6x12 


to 20 ft. 


897,961 


Ayerage 








5046 


1,832,451 


White pine beama— 

Maximum \ 

Minimum ... .../ 










from 22 to 9f 


14 ft. 


/ 7251 
\ 2456 


1,565,000 


to6A,xl2/g 


to 20 ft. 


727,000 


Average 




— 


4451 


1,122,000 


White oak beama— 










Maximum \ 

Minimum ... ...j 


from 2x9 


9 ft. 6 in. 


/ 8850 
t 3535 


1,777,500 


to 6X12 


to 20 ft. 


672,724 


Average 


~ 


— ~ 


5863 


1,131,100 



In consequence of the resistance to shearing being small, 
failure occurred frequently by shearing horizontally along the 
fibres ; this will be again referred to in Chapter V. 

BauBchinger has made experiments on the transverse strength 
of the more important coniferous woods from different districts 

> Lanza'a "" App. Meoh.," p. 678. 
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of Bavaria^ which give somewhat higher results than those 
obtained by Professor Lanza for American timbers of the same 
name. A summary of these tests is recorded in the following 
table : — 

Table XIV. 



Name of timber. 


Average 
percent- 

moto- 
ture. 


Breadth and depth 

in incheB, 

approximate. 


Span In feet. 


Modulus or 

rupture In 

pounds per 

sq. Inch. 


Modulus of 
elasticity in 
pounds per 
square inch. 


Pine (sommer feUed) . . . 
„ (winter felled) ... 

Sprnoe (summer feUed) 
„ (winter felled) 


22 
33 

28 
28 


7x7 

7x7 
(7x7to \ 
tlOJ X lOj; 
j 7 x7to \ 
\ 11 X 11 / 


8 ft. 2i in. 

♦* 


6770 
^18 

5327 
5470 


1,539,689 
1,468,524 

1,412,818 
1,402,502 



The following table has been compiled from experiments 
made by Mr. D. Kirkaldy : — 

Table XV. 



Description of timber. 


Breadth and depth In inches. 


Spaa in feet. 
12 


Modnlnsof 
rnpfcare in 
pounda per 
aqnare Inch. 

7626 


Modulus of 
transTerae 
elasticity in 
pounds per 
square inch. 


Pitohpine ... 


/ from 11-18 X 11-80 \ 

\ to 1310 X 1310 ; 


,_ 


Dantzigflr ... 


/ from 10-00 X 1200 
\ to 13-25 X 14-38 
/ from 2-50 X 1010 \ 

\ to 300 X 1010 ; 


ftom 8 \ 
to 12 


4581 








Ditto 


10 


3726 


571,760 


Baltic oak ... 


6-40 X 1600 


10 


7686 


— 


Baltic red ... 


/ from 11-72 x 1182 \ 
1 to 11-77 X 11-86 / 


12 


4890 


— 


Engliflhoak ... 


/ from 4-65 X 1200 \ 
\ to 4-58 X 1200 ; 


10 


9762 


— 


8t PeterBbnrg 


809 X 1107 \ 
8-06 X 1102 / 


13 


8187 


2,446,400 


8t. Petenbnrg 
IttyeUow ... 

St. Petersburg 
2nd yellow... 


/ from 2-75 X 875 \ 
\ to 3-00 X 8-75 / 


10 


8556 


1,677,500 


/ from 2-87 x 8*75 \ 
\ to 2-99 X 875 / 


10 


6918 


1,396,700 


Archangel ... 


300 X 1106 
309 X 1102 


13 


6738 


2,014,300 


Archangel deal, \ 

2A / 

Swedish 


800 X 300 


10 


6252 


2,043,400 


/from 808 X 1107 
to 4-10 X 9-10 


10 \ 
tol3 / 


5663 


1,838,300 


Swedish SS ... 


/ from 800 X 9-10 ) 
to 815 X 9-10 / 


10 


6258 


1,149,600 


Swedish DDD 


/ from 2-93 X 8-75 \ 
\ to 2-95 X 8-75 / 


10 


6978 


1,528,700 
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The following tests made by the author were on specimens 
6 inches wide by 4 inches deep, on a span of 4 feet : — 

Table XVI. 





Weight In 


Modnlos of 


Modulus of elM- 


Number 


Name of tlmlMr. 


pounds 


ruptare in 


ttdty In pounds 


of 




per cubic 


ponDdiper 


^LS^ 


spedinens 




foot 


squweinch. 


tested. 


Ironbark, N.8. Wales 


73 


18,000 


2,600,000 


24 


Tallow wood, „ 


71 


14.000 


1,980,000 


9 


Spotted gum, „ 


58 


16,000 


2,400,000 


12 


„ QueeDBland 


71 


18,000 


2,500,000 


3 


Tallow-wood „ 


71 


10,000 


1,500,000 


3 


Red gum, N.8. Wales 


68 


12,000 


1,800,000 


12 


Victoria 


65 


11,000 


1,300,000 


8 


South Australia 


59 


6,600 


890,000 


3 


West Australia 


66 


10,000 


1,700,000 


3 


Grey aud flooded gum, N.S. Wales 
Blackbutt, N.S. Wales 


66 


14,900 


2,560,000 


15 


65 


14,000 


2,000.000 


15 


Turpentine, „ 


66 


13,700 


1,900,000 


12 


Jarrah, West Australia 


62 


12,040 


1,390,000 


7 



Lanza recommends that the modulus of rupture which may 
be safely assumed in practice should, for spruce and white-pine 
beams, be 8000 lbs. per square inch, but that for carefully 
selected timber we may take 4000 lbs. per square inch. For 
yellow pine he recommends 5000 lbs. per square inch, and 
that the factor of safety should be four, in building construction. 

Lanza also found, by loading beams for a considerable time, 
that the long-continued application of a load may produce 
two or more times the deflection produced by the load when 
first applied, and that the modulus of elasticity that may be 
safely assumed for a beam that may have to carry its load 
for a considerable time should be from one-half to two-thirds 
the modulus obtained from quick tests: thus for spruce, he 
recommends that the modulus of elasticity should be assumed 
at from 666,800 to 888,800, and for yellow pine from 878,950 
to 1,171,980 lbs. per square inch. He further considers that, 
although weakness in timber may be due to sap-woods, season- 
cracks, and decay, by far the most frequent cause of weak- 
ness is the presence of knots, which in most cases deter- 
mine the position of fracture ; again, that it is not safe to rely 
on any extra strength due to seasoning. 

The author recommends that for well-seasoned Australian 
timber the modulus of rupture used for 12" x 12'' beams should 
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be 25 per cent, less than that recorded in the table — ^this 
recommendation is based on a few experiments on beams of 
this size of ironbark, red gum, and box — and that the factor 
of safety be taken as four for ordinary building construction, 
but that for bridges it should be eight for the live and four for 
the dead load. In view of Lanza's time-tests, the modulus of 
elasticity used in computing the deflections of beams should be 
taken at one-half that recorded in the tables. The strength 
and durability of Australian timber are greater for winter than 
for summer felled timber, and the strength is greater in 
seasoned than in unseasoned timber; but experiments prove 
that natural seasoning is better than either kiln-drying or 
steaming. The average life of timber bridges in Australia is 
about 25 years. 

Generally the best timber is that which has grown slowly 
upon a soil rather dry than moist, and it is compact and heavy, 
the annual rings being narrow and uniform. Timber should 
show a hard, clear surface when cut, and should be free from 
clefts, radial cracks, cup-shakes, or cracks between the annual 
rings. The trees should be felled either in mid-summer or in 
mid-winter, when the sap is quiet ; the latter is preferable. 
Timber beams should not be built into walls, or otherwise 
subjected to imperfect ventilation, and should be kept dry, 
although some timbers stand well when kept constantly wet; 
but most timbers decay rapidly when exposed so as to be wet 
and dry alternately. 

Several different methods are in use for the preservation 
of timbers. Eyan's process consists of injecting corrosive 
sublimate (perchloride of mercury) into the pores. In Burnett's 
process chloride of zinc is used. In Boucherie's method 
sulphate of copper, while the Bethell process consists of satu- 
rating the timber with creosote. In these operations the air is 
exhausted from the tank in which the timber is placed, the sap 
drawn out from the pores, and the solution forced in under 
pressure. 

A perfect antiseptic should be insoluble in water, and non- 
volatile creosote appears to be the best, but enormous pressures 
would be necessary to force it into the hard woods of Australia. 
It is largely used for sleepers of soft timber. 



CHAPTER III. 

RESULTANT OP ANY NUMBER OF FORCES GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION 

OP MOMENTS OF FORCES — ^THE METHODS OP DETERMINING THE 
STRESSES IN STRUCTURES. 

The determination of the stresses in structures such as trusses 
or girders is based upon the two following principles : (a) the 
principle of the resolution of forces ; (b) the principle of rnnypAT^g 
The former may be stated thus : If any number of forces in the 
same plane act at a pointy or at different points, of a rigid body, 
and are in equilibrium, the algebraic sum of all their components 
in any direction is zero. That is to say, the tendency to move 
the body in one direction is exactly balanced by an equal ten- 
dency in the opposite. The moment of a force about a given 
point may be defined as the product of the force and the perpen- 
dicular distance from the point to the line of action of the force. 
The second principle may then be stated thus : If any number 
of forces in the same plane act at a point, or at different points, 
of a rigid body, and are in equilibrium, the algebraic sum of the 
moments of these forces, taken with reference to any point in 
their plane, is zero. That is to say, the tendency to produce 
rotation of the body in one directiDU is exactly balanced by an 
equal tendency to produce rotation in the opposite direction. 
These two fundamental principles give rise to two methods of 
calculation, and each may be applied analytically or graphically, 
but it will generally happen in any particular problem that one 
method offers advantages in simplicity over the others. In 
order to illustrate these principles, let Pi, Pq, P3, P4 represent 
forces acting in the same vertical plane, 0i, 02, 03, 64, denote the 
angles they make with the horizon ; let Xi, X2, x^, x^ denote the 
perpendicular distances from any particular point in the plane 
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of the forces to the lines of action of the forces — that is to say, 
the moment of a force Pi about a point situated at a per- 
pendicular distance x^^ from it is F^^Ti. 

Pig. 7 represents four forces in equilibrium, and the lines 





>i 



Fig. 7, Fio. 8. 



are assumed to represent the forces in magnitude and direction, 
and the arrow-heads indicate the sense of each particular force. 
Now, the first principle may be stated thus — 

Pi sin ©1 + P2 sin ©2 + P3 sin % + P4 sin ©4 = 0, or SY = 

Pi cos 01 + Pa cos 02 + P3 cos ©j + Pi COS ©4 = 0, or SX = 

The second principle may be stated thua — 

Piori + Paara + Pg^^a + ^^^ = 0, or SPo; = 

The first principle is applied graphically by drawing a 
polygon, termed the " force polygon," the sides of which are 
piarallel to the forces and equal in length to the magnitude of 
the forces, as shown in Fig. 8. 

This polygon will close, as the forces are in equilibrium. If 
the polygon does not close, the system of forces is not in 
equilibrium, and must have a resultant; thus Fig. 9 shows 




a system of forces not in equilibrium, and Fig. 10 the incomplete 
polygon. 

The closing line, shown dotted, represents the resultant 
force in magnitude, and is parallel to it in direction; but it 
does not show its line of action, and, in order to discover this, 
we proceed as follows : — 

Take any point in Fig. 10 in the plane of the forces, which 
we will call the pole, and join it to the angular points of the 
polygon as shown in the dotted lines; draw lines in Fig. 9 
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parallel to the dotted lines radiating from in Fig. 10, com- 
mencing ab any point a on the line of action of the force Pi ; 
thus a b, Fig. 9, is parallel to the line from to the join of Pi 
and Pa, Fig. 10 ; be is parallel to the line from to the join 
of P2 and P3, the points b and c lying on the forces Pa and P3 
respectively. To find the point of application of the resultant 
B, we draw ad and cd parallel to the remaining Un^s in 
Fig. 10, viz, from to the join of P, and E, and from p to the 
join of Pi and E. The figure abed, Fig. 9, is termed the 
" funicular polygon." As the pole 0, Fig. 1, may be selected 
anywhere in the plane, we have an infinite number of funicular 
polygons all passing through the point a. Fig. 9. Again, a may 
be taken anjrwhere in the line of action of the force Pi, thus 
producing an infinite number of funicular polygons for the 
infinite number of positions of a, while the pole 0, Fig. 10, 
remains unchanged. But whatever the position of the pole 
or the starting-point a, the intersection d, giving the position 
of the resultant, always falls on the line of action of the resultant. 
If the system of forces is in equilibrium, the funicular as well 
as the force polygon must close. The second principle is there- 
fore briefly expressed by stating that for forces in equilibrium 
the funicular polygon must close. 

Culman's Principle. — Suppose we have a single force P^ acting 
at A, Fig. 11. The force polygon in this case is represented by 
the straight line inEn, where 7/m represents the magnitude of 





F». 11. ' Fio. 12. 

the force to scale, Fig. 12. Select a pole 0, and join it with m 
and n, which is equivalent to resolving the force P in two direc- 
tions. Draw through the point A, Fig. 11, two lines parallel 
to 81, and Sq, Fig. 12, and draw a line OH perpendicular to inn ; 
the distance OH is called the polar distance. Draw xy perpen- 
dicular to the direction of P, Fig. 11, and draw lines aft, ed, ef^ 
parallel to P. Then the moment of the force P with reference 
to any point /t is P x Ah. But in Fig. 12 we have by similar 
triangles — 
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P : HO : : aft : A& 
.-. P X Afc = HO X a6 

That is, the moment of the force P, with reference to any 
point, is equal to the ordinate drawn through this point parallel 
to P, included by the two components into which P is resolved, 
multiplied by the polar distance in the force polygon. 

The same principle maybe applied to represent the moments 
of any number of forces. Let Pi, P2, P3, and P4 represent four' 
forces acting as in Pig. 13. Draw the force polygon ahcde, 
Fig. 14, and select a pole and draw the lines Oa, 0&, Oc, Od, 
and Oe. Draw 1 2, Fig. 18, parallel to 06, 2 8 parallel to Oc, 8 4 
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Fko. 14. 



parallel to Od. Draw a line 6 5 anywhere as a closing line, and 
OH parallel to it (Fig. 14). Then OH will represent to scale 
the stress in the closing line 6 5, and aH and "Re will be the 
forces at 6 and 5 parallel to the resultant E. Draw OM per- 
pendicular to the resultant K. Let the force x be resolved ^long 
6 1 and 6 5 ; these are represented in the force polygon by oa and 
oH. By Culman's principle the moment of x for any point g 
is OM X gf, and since OM is constant, the moment is propor- 
tional to a/i included between 6 6 and 6 1. The pole distance 
must be measured to the same scale as the force polygon, the 
ordinate gfio the scale of distance assumed in Fig. 18. 

The ordinate included between 6 1 and 6 5 is proportional 
to the moment of x for any point through which the ordinate 
passes. 

To find the combined moment of x at any point p upon the 
closing line of all the forces to the left or right of this point, 
produce 1 2 and 6 5 to meet in r ; then the moments of the 
stresses in 1 2 and 6 5 about the point r will be zero. Hence 
the moments of Pi and x about this point must also be zero, 
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since the forces are in equilibrium; but since the combined 
moment of any number of forces is equal to the moment of the 
resultant, the moment of the resultant of Pi and x about r must 
be zero, also the resultant of Pi and x must pass through r. 
The intersection of any two lines in an equilibrium polygon is 
the point of application for the resultant of the forces at the 
apices between these lines. Thus the intersection r of 6 5 
and 1 2 is the point of application for the resultant of Pi and x ; 
this is shown in the force polygon by joining H6. If the force 
acting at r is resolved along the closing line 6 5 and parallel to 
the resultant, these components will be represented in the force 
polygon by hh and fcH, where 6fe is drawn perpendicular to 
OM ; the moment of Wi is zero, because it passes through the 
point ;?. The moment of &H is equal to the ordinate j}^ multi- 
plied by the pole distance upon hm by Culman's principle, 
i.e. pq X cm, or the projection of ob in a direction perpendi- 
cular to the resultant, or the distance om. We have, therefore, 
the following properties of an equilibrium polygon — 

(a) The intersection of any two of its lines gives a point 
upon the resultant of the intermediate forces. 

(b) The ordinate parallel to the resultant of all the forces 
multiplied by the projection, on a line perpendicular to this . 
resultant, of the line in the force polygon corresponding to the 
line in the equilibrium polygon which is cut by this ordinate, 
gives the combined moment of all the outer forces, right or left, 
with respect to that point on the closing line through which the 
ordinate passes. 

The ordinates must in all cases be measured to the scale of 
length, and the projection in the force polygon to the scale of 
force. 

In the case of a beam supported at each end and loaded with 
any number of loads Pi, P2, P3, etc., Pig. 15, draw the force 
polygon, which is here a straight line, making ab equal to Pi, 
be to P2, cd to P3, and select a pole and join Oa, 06, Oc, and 
Od, Fig. 16. In Pig. 15 draw 5 1, 1 2, 2 8, and 3 4 parallel to 
Oa, Ob, etc., in the force polygon and between the directions 
of reactions V, Vi, and the forces Pi, Pa, and P3 forming the 
equilibrium polygon. Join 5 4 and draw OH parallel to it ; then 
aH and lid represent the reactions V and Yi respectively. 
Draw OM perpendicular to the direction of the forces or loads, 
i.e. horizontal ; then the bending moment at any point p in 
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the beam of all the forces to the right or left of it is equal to 
OM X 'pq. 

The bending moment may be defined as the bending couple 
tending to produce rotation of one part of the beam upon 
the other considered relatively fixed, as at i?. Fig. 15. It is 




Fig. 15. 




Fio. 1«. 



the resultant moment of the external forces acting on the part 
of the beam to one side of the section, these moments being 
taken about a horizontal axis in the section. 

The Determination of Stresses in Braced Stmotores.— The action 
of vertical loads in producing transverse stresses in beams will 
be considered in the next chapter, but the principle of moments 
may also be applied to find the stresses in braced structures. 
As stated by Bankine, '' If a frame be acted upon by any system 
of external forces, and if that frame be conceived to be com- 
pletely divided into two parts by an ideal surface, the stresses 
along the bars which are intersected by that surface balance 
the external forces which act on each of the two parts of the 
frame. "This theorem furnishes in some cases the most 
convenient method of determining the stresses along the pieces 
of a frame." This method may be illustrated with reference to 
a common roof-truss shown in Fig. 125. Ttie system of 
lettering adopted is that known as Bow's, which consists in 
assigning a letter to each enclosed area, and also to each space, 
enclosed or not, around or bounding the truss, and attaching 
the same letter to the angle, or point of concourse of lines, 
which represents the area in the diagram of forces. The 
angular points are denoted by the numbers 1, 2, 8, ... 7. 

The loads written on Fig. 125, acting vertically downwards, 
as represented by the arrows, are produced by the dead load of 
the roof-truss, including its own weight and that of the roof- 
covering, purlins, ridge, etc., included between two principals, 
amounting to a total load of 6496 lbs., which is taken as 
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concentrated at the joints 1, 2, 3, ... 7 in the manner shown 
in Fig. 125. The resultant upward reaction is therefore 2436 
lbs. at each support. Divide the truss by the ideal surface 
or vertical section aa^ Fig. 17. This section cuts the two bars 
1 2 and 1 3, which, according to our notation, we call AH and 




Fio. 17. 

AZ respectively. We shall denote the stress in AH or AZ as 
AHi or AZi for shortness. Now, since, before the truss was 
divided by the section aa^ the stresses in the two bars cut by it 
balanced the external forces, it follows that if we apply forces 
equal to these stresses they also will balance the external forces, 
and the system will be in equilibrium. The direction in which 
the arrows point will always be taken away from the portion of 
the truss which remains after the section is made, and moments 
which tend to cause rotation in the direction of the hands of a 
watch will be denoted by the sign + (plus), and moments tending 
to produce rotation in the opposite direction by the sign - 
(minus). To find the stress in the bar AZ, we take moments 
about any point in the bar AH, excepting where it intersects AZ. 
Select the point 2, and measure the lever arms of the stress AZ, 
and the reaction 2436, which are 2*16 and 10 respectively; 
these are written on Fig. 17, which represents the forces in 
equilibrium. We have, therefore — 

2436 X 10 - 2-16AZi = 

.-. AZi = + 11,274 lbs. 

The plus sign shows that the bar is in tension, so that we 
find both the magnitude and the character of the stress by this 
method. 

To find the stress AH], take moments about any point in 
AZ excepting the point 1 ; select the point 3 and measure the 
lever arms ; then — 
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2486 X 10-88 + 2-21AHi = 0, and AHi = - 11,988 lbs. 
the minus sign showing that the bar is in compression. In like 
manner we may proceed to determine the stresses in every 
member of the tmss ; thus for the stress AB we take a section 
/3j3, which cuts two bars in addition to the bar AB, and in such 
a case it is most convenient to take moments about the point 
where these two bars meet, viz. the point 1. 

In Fig. 18 we saw that the moments of the stresses in 1 2 and 
6 5 were zero, because they were measured about the point r 
where the lines 1 2 and 6 5 intersect. For the same reason the 
moments of the stress AZi and ^3,i are zero ; the moment of 
the reaction is also zero (Fig. 17) ; 

.-. 10-8ABi + 10 X 1624 = 0, and ABi = - 1504 
which is compression. 

To find the stress in BI, take the section SS and moments 
about the point 8, Fig. 18. 
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2-21BIi - 1624 X 0-88 + 2486 x 1088 = 

.*. BIi = - 11828 (compression) 

To find the stress CZi, Fig. 18, take the section 77 and 
moments about the point 4 — 

6-16CZi - 1628 X 10 + 2486 x 20 = 

.-. CZi = 5270 (tension) 
To find the stress Bd, take moments about the point 0, Fig. 18 — 
- 3-25BCi + 1624 x 5 + 2486 x 5 =D 

.-. BCi = 6246 (tension) 
The right-hand members of the truss will give results corre- 
sponding with similar bars on the left, which the student may 
easily prove. It will be observed that the stress upon any 
member of the truss is found independently of the stresses in 
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other members. The stress on a particular member can always 
be foimd if the section taken does not cut more than three bars. 
If three or more bars are cnt, the stress on any bar can be found 
if the stress on one or more of the bars cut is known ; thus in 
Fig. 18 the section 00 cuts four bars, and we wish, for example, 
to find the stress GZi. The stress in the bar AB has been found 
to be - 1504. 

/. 6-16CZi + 2486 x 20 + (- 1604 x 10;8) = 

and CZi = 5270 (tension) as before 

The method of sections would be applied in the same manner 
to obtain the stresses in more complicated roof and bridge 
trusses ; thus, if Fig. 19 represents a portion of a bridge truss, 

the stresses in the three bars cut may 
obviously be found by taking moments 
about suitable points ; but if the points 
8 4 be joined the section outs four bars, 
and the method fails. The structure in 
this case is said to be redundant, as it 
is indeformable without the line 3 4. If 
both the bars 8 4 and 2 5 are omitted the structure is deform- 
able, and may alter its shape without altering the length of 
the members 23, 35, 54, and 43. Generally, if n denote 
the number of sides of a closed figure, such as 2 8 4 5, and 
V the number of vertices or comers, then it may be proved 
that— 

For a deformable figure, 7i < 2t; — 3 

For an indeformable non-redundant figure, n = 2^< - 3 

For a redundant figure, n > 2i; - 3 

Every bridge or roof-truss should be divided up into triangular 
spaces, so that for every enclosed space bounded by lines, 
/i =s 2t; - 3. 

The stresses in braced structures, such as the roof-truss 
illustrated in Fig. 125, may be found graphically by means of 
a reciprocal figure. Two figures are said to be reciprocal if for 
every side of the one there is a corresponding side in the other. 
Corresponding sides are parallel, perpendicular, or inclined at 
some constant angle to each other. To every system of lines 
meeting at a point in the one figure there is a corresponding 
closed polygon in the other. A reciprocal figure can always be 
drawn if the original figure is indeformable and non-redundant. 
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Take, for example, the roof-truss illustrated in Fig. 125. Draw 
the force polygon to scale; in this case it becomes a straight 
line. The convenience of Bow's notation will now be more 
apparent. The reciprocal figure, Fig. 126, is drawn by com- 
mencing at K in the force polygon, and drawing the line KE 
parallel to the line EE in the roof-truss, Fig. 125, and drawing 
ZE parallel to ZE in Fig. 125 to meet it in E. Then, since 
KZ, Fig. 125, represents the reaction at the support 7, which 
is in equilibrium with the stresses KEi and EZi, the triangle 
KEZ, Fig. 126, is the triangle of forces, and the length of the 
line KE, measured to the same scale as the force polygon, 
represents the stress KEi ; also the length of the line ZE, Fig. 
126, represents the stress ZEi, and the stress in every other 
member of the truss is found by completing the reciprocal 
figure in the manner shown, and measuring the length of each 
line in Fig. 126 to find the stress in the corresponding member 
of the roof-truss. Fig. 125. Every line in Fig. 126 is parallel 
to the corresponding line in Fig. 125, and, completing the figure 
from D by drawing DE parallel to DE, Fig. 125, and so on, 
we prove the accuracy of the work by the closing line AH, Fig. 
126, being parallel to AH, Fig. 125. It will be noticed that 
for every space in Fig. 125 there are three lines diverging from, 
a point in Fig. 126 having the same letter against it as the 
space ; thus the space C, Fig. 125, bounded by the lines CB, 
CD, GZ is represented in Fig. 126 by the three diverging lines 
radiating from G. The determination of the character of the 
stresses is second only in importance to the determination of 
the stresses themselves. In Fig. 126 the thick lines denote the 
compressive stresses, and the thin lines the tensile, which are 
determined as follows : — 

The forces 2436, KE, and EZ, Fig. 125, are in equilibrium, 
and are represented by the closed polygon KEZ, Fig. 126. 
Follow round the polygon. Fig. 126, starting with the known 
upward reaction ZK = 2436, and indicate the direction of the 
forces by arrows as shown ; put arrows on the corresponding 
stresses in Fig. 125, then it is seen that KE acts towards the 
point 7, and is therefore compressive ; EZ acts away from it, and 
is tensile. If EK is produced to the right, it is seen that the 
stress must be tensile. Hence the following rule : Take any 
apex of the frame as a system of forces in equilibrium. Follow 
round the polygon formed by these forces in the direction 
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indicated by those forces whose direction is already known, and 
transfer the directions thus obtained from the forces to the apex 
under consideration. If the stress acts towards the apex, the 
piece is in compression ; if away from the apex, the piece is in 
tension. The results found by measuring the lines to the proper 
scale in Fig. 126 may now be compared with those obtained by 
the method of sections. The principle of the resolution of forces 
may be applied algebraically by using the general equations of 
equilibrium, and the stresses determined by means of the 
method of sections and also by means of the reciprocal figure 
might have been determined by means of these equations. The 
objection to the algebraic method in such cases is the necessity 
of measuring all the angles which the bars make with their 
horizontal and vertical components. The method is too tedious 
when applied to a single roof or other truss, but may be useful 
when applied to a number of such trusses of similar angles, but 
with bars of different length. 
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BENDING MOMENTS AND SHEARING STRESSES. 




Fig. 20. 



The action of transverse loads in producing stresses in beams 
may be conveniently studied with reference to a beam fixed at 
one end and loaded at the other. 

Fig. 20 shows such a beam fixed by building it into a wall, 
and loaded at the extremity with a load W. The deflection or 
bending produced by 
the load is exaggerated 
for the sake of clear- 
ness, and it may be 
observed that the fibres 
on the convex side of 
the beam are length- 
ened, while those on the 
concave side are short- 
ened. The upper part of the beam is consequently in tension, 
and the lower part is in compression, while, somewhere between, 
tension must change* to compression. The layer of fibres at 
which the change from tension to compression occurs is called 
the neutral layer, as it is neither lengthened nor shortened by 
the bending of the beam, and is therefore not subjected to either 
tension or compressive stresses. 

If the beam is supported at both end9 and loaded in any 
manner by vertical loads between the points of support, the 
tensile and compressive stresses developed in the beatn will be 
as indicated in Fig. 21. 

Besides the direct tensile and compressive stresses which are 
developed in the beam in consequence of the bending, there are 
other stresses which may be realized by clamping together a 
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number of planks, such as would be obtained by making hori- 
zontal sections of the beam shown in Fig. 21, and loading in a 

similar manner. li 
will then be observed 
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overlaps in the manner 

^'°"- indicated in Fig. 22; 

hence we conclude that there are horizontal stresses developed 

in a beam when loaded which tend to make the various 

layers slide upon each 
other. Again, if, in 
the beam shown in 
Fig. 20, we imagine 
two forces applied at 
any section a6, each 
equal to W, and acting in opposite directions so as to neutralize 
each other, it is clear that the three forces are equivalent to a 
couple tending to produce rotation of the beam to the right of 
the section a5, and an unbalanced force W. Hence we conclude 

that there are vertical 
r~l— H-v-, r~h>->-^^.-r-r-n stresses developed in 

• tend to make the 

^»«*3. Fio.a4. layers slide upon each 

other in vertical planes, as indicated in Figs. 23 and 24. These 
horizontal and vertical stresses are termed shearing stresses. 

The stresses produced in beams subjected to transverse loads 
may be summarized as follows : — 

(a) Direct tensile and compressive stresses, {h) Horizontal 
and vertical shearing stresses. 

The term '^ bending moment " has been defined in Chapter lU* 
The bending moments and shearing stresses for the various cases 
which occur frequently in connection with the construction of 
ordinary beams and girders will now be considered. 

Case I., Figs. 25, 26, and 27. — A beam fixed at one end, 
termed a cantilever, is loaded at the other with a load denoted 
by W, This and the following problems may be solved by 
applying Gulman's principle, but it is proposed to treat them 
algebraically as being rather more convenient for this class of 
problem. Let x denote the distance from the extremity to the 
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section at which the bending moment is required ; let c denote 
the length of the cantilever. Let M denote the bending moment, 
and S the shearing 
stress. From con- 
siderations in connec- 
tion with Fig. 17, it 
follows that — 
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M = Waj, andS = W - "T' ^---^ ! f««.26. 

M will hayeits greatest 
value when x^c^ and 
S is constant throngh- 
ont the length of the beam. Hence the bending moments are 
represented graphically in Fig. 26, where the maximum bending 
moment We is drawn to scale, and the bending moment at any 
point may be found by measuremei^t. In a similar manner 
Fig. 27 represents the constant sheariiig stress. If W = 10 lbs., 
and c = 8 inches, then Wc = 80 inch-pounds, so that the bending 
moments are expressed as inch-pounds or foot-tons, according to 
the units of load and distance used. The shearing force is 10 lbs. 
Case n., Figs. 28, 29, and 80.— A cantilever loaded with 
a uniformly distributed 
load of W per unit of 
length over its whole 
length. Adopting the 
same notation as be- 
fore, and remembering 
that the uniform load 
to the right of the 
section may ' be con- 
sidered as concentrated 
at its centire of gravity, 
and acting with a lever- 
age equal to the distance 
of the centre of gravity 

from the section under consideration, viz. , we have — 
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Fig. 30. 
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which is a maximum when a? = c, viz. M = — , at the point of 
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fixing. Again, the shearing stress is equal to the load on the 
right of the section, which increases uniformly to the point of 
fixing; hence Fig. 29 represents the bending moments, and 
Fig. 80 the shearing stresses on the same principles as explained 
in connection with Case I. It may be observed that in Case I. 
the equation of bending moments is that of a straight line, while 

in Case II. the equation M =: — r- is that of a parabola, the origin 

being at the extremity ; hence we may determine points in the 
curve by solving the equation for M after substituting for x its 
value in feet or inches, and for w its value in tons or pounds ; 
or the curve may be drawn by any of the geometrical methods, 

having first calculated the maximum ordinate ~^. 

Let tt? = i a ton per foot run, and let c = 6 feet ; then — 
if a: = 1 ; M = 0*25 foot-tons. 
a = 2; M = l-00 „ 
a = 8; M = 2-25 „ „ 
x=r4; M = 4'00 „ „ 
it; = 5 ; M = 6'25 „ „ 
a; = 6; M = 9*00 „ „ 
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Case III., Figs. 31, 
82, and 38.— A canti- 
lever loaded at the 
extremity with a load 
W, and with a uni- 
formly distributed 
load of w per unit of 
length. This case is a 
Fio. 32. combination of Cases 
I. and II., and the 
equations may be 
written down at once, 
thus — 

2 

S = W -I- irx 

The diagrams of 
bending moments and shearing stresses are shown in Figs. 
32 and 33. 
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86, and 86. — A cantUever loaded with 
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Case IV., Figs. 34, 
any number of concen- 
trated loads. 

LetWi,Wa,W3,eto., 
denote the loads, and 
^19 ^2> ^3« etc., the dis- 
tances from the fixed 
end respectively. Then 
the moment at h is 
Mft = WaCarg - a:^ ; in a 
similar manner M^ = 

The moment about the 
fixed point is — 

M = WaXs + WjaJa + Wia;i + . . . 

The shearing stress is zero from the extremity to c ; from c to 
h it is W3; from 6 to a it is W3 -I- W2 ; from a to the point of fixing 
it is W3 + Wa -I- Wi -I- . . . 

Hence the diagrams Figs. 85 and 86 represent the bending 
moments and shearing stresses respectively. 

Case v., Figs. 87, 88, and 89. — A cantilever partially loaded 

with a uniformly dis- ja8B|a:v-"---^jrr.v'L"iir- 

tributed load of w per |^»™^^ — — r^^Y ^ ^t/^^ 

unit of length (Fig. 
87). Let X denote the 
distance of the section 
of the beam at which 
the bending moment 
is required from the 
point of fixing; then. 




Fio. 37. 



Fio. 38. 



Fio. 39. 

Load 



considering the loads to the right of the section, we have : 

= w(a + 6 - a?) acting with a leverage = — '-■ \ therefore 

the bending moment is — 

w 

The bending moment at a section situated at a distance a 
from the point of fixing is found by making a; = a in the fore- 
going equation, thus — 
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2 

To find the bending moment between this last section and 
the point of fixing, we observe that a is greater than a?; thus — 



M = wl(- + a — aj) 



The maximum bending moment occurs at the point of fixing, 
where x = o; then — 



M 



= -<^ + ^) 



We observe that the diagram of bending moments, Fig. 38, 
is a parabola immediately under the load, and a straight line 
(viz. the tangent at the extremity of the parabola) from the 
left extremity of the load to the point of fixing. The diagram of 
shearing stresses, Fig. 89, needs no comment. 

Case VI., Figs. 40, 41, and 42. — A beam stipported at both 
^1 ll^ ends and loaded in 

\ 1 \j — ^ |.jjQ centre. Let h 

= the distance be- 
tween the points of 
support ; c = the 
half distance i x = 
the distance of the 
section at which the 
bending moment is 
required from the 
centre of the beam. 
Then the pressures 
on the points of support will be equal to one another, and i;o 
half the load W, and there will be a corresponding reaction 
acting upwards of the same amount. We may consider the 
beam fixed at the point where the bending moment is required, 
and consider the forces on one side of it as acting on a beam 
fixed at one end. Considering the forces to the right of the 
section, and denoting forces actingupwards by the sign - , and 
those acting downwards by the sign +, we have — 

W 




FlO. 40. 
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Fig. 42. 
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Wc 
which is a maximum, and = -jr when a; = o, Le. at the centre 

of the beam. 

If we had taken the moments of forces to the left of the 
section, we should have found — 

W W 

M = - ^ (c + «) + Wx = - ^ (c - a;) 

as befor€|. 

Since I = 2c, we may write — 



«=-?(!-') 



and when a: = 0, M = — 



W/ 



The shearing stress is constant from the supports to the 

W 

centre, and equals — ; at the centre the shearing stress is zero. 

The diagrams of bending moments and shearing stresses are 
shown in Figs. 41 and 42 respectively. 

Case Tn., Figs. 43, 44, and 46. — A beam supported at both 
ends, and loaded at 
a point between the 
centre and one of the 
supports (Fig. 48). 
Let m and n denote 
the segments into 
which the load W 
divides the beam, and 
let X denote the dis- 
tance of any section 
from the right sup- 
port. The reaction at the left support is, by the law of the lever, 

— , and at the right support — -. Then— 

which equals a maximum when x = m, i.e. at the point of 
application of the load — 

Wmw 




Fio. iS. 



Fig. 44. 



Fic. 4ft. 



M = 



I 
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Wm 



Fio. 46. 



The shearing stress is constant from the right abutment to 

TIT 

the point of application of the load, and equal to - ; it is also 
constant from this point to the left abutment, and equals — 

V 

The diagrams of bending moments and shearing stresses are 

shown in Figs. 44 and 45 respectively. 

Case Vra., Pigs, 46, 47, and 48.— A beam supported at both 

ends, and loaded 
with a uniformly 
distributed load of 
w per unit of length. 
Fig. 46. The re- 
actions at the sup- 
ports are both equal 
to half the load, i.e. 

wl 
. Considering the 

distributed load to 
the left or right of 
the section as con- 
centrated at its cen- 
tre of gravity, and 
acting with a leverage equal to the distance of this point 
from the section under consideration as in Case II., we have, 
denoting the distance of any section from the centre by a? — 

wl/l \ , iv/l V ^f/^V ^1 

= -2(2-^) + 2(2— ") = -2Ki)-"l 

M is a maximum when x^o; i.e. at the centre of the beam 
we have M = - . If a: is measured from one of the points 




Fio. 47. 



Fio. 48. 



M: 



8 



to , 



of support, we have M = — -Alx — o^. We observe that the 
curve of bending moments is a parabola (Fig. 47), the central 
ordinate of which is equal to ~ ; the bending moment at any 

o 

other point may be found by drawing the parabola and measur- 
mg the particular ordinate to the same scale as — -, or we may 

o 
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make use of the equation of bending moments, substituting for 

X its distance from the centre of the beam, or from a support. 

If the beam or girder is 60 feet between the centres of the 

supports, and the load per foot run is 1'18 tons, we have the 

1'13 
equation of bending moments M = "'^i^^ — ^)» where x is 

measured from the centre, and we may tabulate the results as 
in Fig. 49. 

The shearing stress at any section in the beam is found by 
subtracting the load between 
the section and the nearer 
support from the reaction at 
that support. Since the re- 
action at both supports is 

half the load, viz. —, it fol- 
2 

lows that the shearing stress 
must gradually diminish to- 
wards the centre of the beam, 
where it is zero. The shear- 
ing-stress diagram is drawn 
in Fig. 48. If we measure x 
from the centre of the beam, 

S = WX. Fio. 4». 

Case IX. — A beam supported at both ends and loaded with 
a central load W, also with a uniformly distributed load of w 
per unit of length. This is obviously a combination of Gases 
YI. and YIII., and the equations of bending moments and 
shearing stresses may be written thus — 

When a: = o, M is a maximum, and—- 

M - - — - — 
4 8 

W 

Also ^= -r^ + WX 

which has its maximum value when ^ = ^» *-^ 

Vf wl 



X 


MosesfMMHjifi 





3 
6 
9 

n 
'15 
1h 
»1 
s« 
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Case X, Figs. 60, 51, and 52. — ^A beam supported at both 
ends, and loaded with a partially distributed load of w per unit 
of length (Fig. 50). The total load is wh, and the load to the 



V/Jti 




^h-Vi 



Fio. 50. 



Fio. 51. 



Fig. 62. 



left of the section at a distance x from the left abutment its 

^ — a 
w{x ^ a)^ acting with a leverage of -z- . The reaction at 

wh f ^>\ ^ 

the right support ^^ / ( ^ + o J ' *^" ^^ *^® 1®^* support it is 

— <Z-ra + -j|. Taking moments to the right of the section 

under consideration, we have — 
whx\ 



«=-T('-(»s-)l*^-»>- 



dil 



The maximum value of M is found by making -j- = o, or 

ax 

wh 



" TV "" (^"^2)3 +^(^'"" ^^ =^- 






If X falls between the left of the load and the left support — 
whx ( . 2a + 6 \ 



M=--(^i- 



2 



In a similar manner, if x falls between the right of the load 
and the right support— 
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The diagram of bending moments, Fig. 61, is a parabola 
for the length h immediately under the load, and straight lines 
tangential to the parabola between its extremities and the 
supports. 

The shearing stress from the right support to the right 
extremity of the load is equal to the reaction ; thus — 

s=-t(»+I) 

In a similar manner, the shearing stress from the left 
support to the extreme left of the load is — 

«=-t['-(»^D} 

At any section intersecting the load the shearing stress is — 
S=-^'{i-(a + ^)} + «,(x-a) 

It equals zero for some section intersecting the partial load, 
which section may be found by making the above expression 

for S equal to zero. 1---/-* — ♦ i, ^ 

The maximum value | ' r^, ^^^^^,,^^^,^,;,,^,^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

occurs when a: = a, ^ l^.^. i 1^^ 

or a; = a + ^> u^ ^ ! ' ^ 

which cases S is the ^ f ^^- -^^^^ ^'*'* "' 

reaction at the left •"; ^.''' 

and right supports *-"' 

respectively. The diagram of shearing stresses is illustrated 

in Fig. 52, and the point y denotes the position of the section 

where the shearing stress vanishes, and the bending moment 

is a maximum. 

If the partial load extends from the right abutment to some 
point in the beam, then (Fig. 58) a = Z - 6, and the equation of 
shearing stress becomes — 

tv}? 

which has its maximum value when x = Z - b, or at the extremity 
of the load, thus — 
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This is the equation of a parabola (Fig. 54). It is convenient 
to denote the distance to which the load extends beyond the 

centre of the beam, measuring from the right, by z ; then a? + ~ 

= b, and the equation of maximum shearing stresses becomes — 

«=-s('+i)' 

This is in a convenient form for calculating the maximum 
shearing stress produced by a live load extending from the 
right support. A similar parabola would indicate the maximum 

shearing stresses if the live 
load came on from the left 
support, the maximum ordi- 
nate would, however, in 
this case appear at the right 
support. It is clearly only 
necessary to determine the 
values of S for the left half 
of the beam. As an ex- 
ample, let Z = 60 feet, and 
the live load w = 0'75 tons per foot run. Let the dead load 
per foot run be 0*88 tons ; then the total shearing stress is — 

S = 0-88x + ^(x + soy = O-SBx- + 0-00626(^ + 30)^ 

The diagram may be drawn as in Fig. 55. 

Case XI., Fig. 56, 57, and 58.— A beam supported at both 
ends and loaded with a series of concentrated loads, Wi, W2, 
Ws, etc. (Fig. 56). Let Ri and Ea denote the reactions at the 
supports ; let ai, a^, Og, etc., denote the distances of the points 
of application of Wi, W2, W3, etc., respectively measured from 

the left support. Then E^ = "J'Wi + y W, + ^Wa, and Ri -I- E2 

= Wi-|-Wa-l-W3; hence Ri = Wi -I- Wa-h Ws - Ea. The re- 
actions at the supports having been determined, the bending 
moments at the points of application of the loads may be 
expressed thus — 




Fio. 55. 
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At the point of application of Wi, M = — EiOi 

Wa, M = - EiOa + Wi(a2 - (h) 
W3, M = - RiOa + Wa(a3 ~ (h) 
+ Wi(a3 - oi) 
fl,l f ...J/L ^ 

Fio. 66. 



FlO. 6T. 




FiO. 68. 



At a section distant x from the left support— 

M = - Ri:i; + Wi(x - Oi) + Wa(a: - Oa) + WaCa: - a,) 

The diagram of bending moments, Fig. 57, is an irregular 
polygon. 



•L 



J- 



a _D ^ g 

\9tmm {vt^ ^<«M {ftow 




I Fio. 69. 



Fio. 60. 



Fio. 61. 



Fio. 62. 



The shearing stress from the left support to the point of 
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application of Wi is Bi ; from the point of application of Wi to 
that of Wait ifl(Bx-Wi). 

From Wa to W3, 8 = Ri - Wi - W, 
Prom W3 to the right support, S = Ei - Wi - W, - W3 = Ej 

The diagram of shearing stresses is therefore a stepped 
figore (see Fig. 68). 

As an example of this case, take a beam of 24 feet span 
supported at each end, and loaded, as shown in Fig. 59, with 
four equal weights of 9 tons each. This example corresponds 
with that of a cross-girder in a railway bridge carrying a double 
line of way, and receiving its maximum load from the weights 
concentrated by the driving-wheels of the locomotive. 

Since the loads are symmetrically arranged with regard to 
the centre of the girder, the reactions at the supports are each 
equal to 18 tons. The bending moment at a and d is — 

M = 18 X 4 = 72 foot-tons 
At 6 and c, M = - 18 X 9 + 9 X 5 = 117 foot-tons 

The diagram of bending moments is shown in Fig. 60. The 
shearing-stress diagram, Fig. 61, shows that there is no shear- 
ing stress from 6 to c in the centre of the girder. If the shearing- 
stress diagram is drawn for only two loads, as in Fig. 62, the 
shearing stress in the centre is 4*875 tons, showing that the 
maximum shearing stress in the centre, i.e. from h to c. Figs. 
57 and 60, of a cross-girder carrying a double line of railway 
occurs when one line only is traversed by the live load. The 

maximum shearing 
T» T"^ stress at other por- 

tions of the cross- 
girder occurs when 
it is fuUy loaded on 
both pairs of rails. 

Case Xn., Figs. 63, 
64, and 65. — ^A beam 
supported at two 
points situated at a 
distance c within the 
equal overhanging portions, 
ends with concentrated loads 




Fio. 83. 



Fio. 64. 



Fio. 



extremities of the beam, with 
and loaded at the centre and 
each equal to W. 
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The bending moment at each support is Wc, as in an ordinary 
cantilever. This downward bending moment produces an up- 
ward bending moment between the supports, which is uniform 
throughout the length I, and also equal to Wc. The central 
load produces a downward bending moment, which, in the centre 

WZ 
of the beam, is — , so that the actual bending moment in the 

centre is — 

WZ 
M = - Wc + -'^ 

The shearing stress is uniform throughout the length Z, and is 

W 
equal to . ; and throughout each of the overhanging portions, 

as in the ordinary cantilever, the shearing stress is W ; hence 

W 8W 

the pressure on each support is W + - = -^. 

The diagrams of bending moments and shearing stresses are 
therefore as shown in Figs. 64 and 65, from which it may bo 
observed that at the points a and h there is no bending moment. 

Caae XIII., Fig. 66, 67, and 68. — A beam supported in a 



I 



''^rikr%/^^/Vir^^yni^^^^<^^^ 



Fio. 66. 



Fig. 67. 




similar manner to that described in Case XII., but loaded with 
a uniformly distributed load of w per unit of length (Fig. 66). 

The bendmg moment at each support is -r-, as in an ordinary 

cantilever loaded uniformly; this downward bending moment 
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produces a uniform upward bending moment between the 

supports, which also equals -- . 

2 

The load between the supports produces a downward bending 
moment, which at the centre of the beam is — , so that the 

o 

bending moment in the centre of the girder is — 



M= « 



\c^ wl 






The shearing stress for the cantilevers is wc at supports, and 

%vl 
for the length Z is - » therefore the pressure on each support 

is — 

wl 

The diagrams of bending moments and shearing stresses are as 
shown in Figs. 67 and 68. It may be observed here, as in 
Case XII., that at a and b there is no bending moment ; these 
points are known as points of inflection or contra-flexure. 

Case ZIV., Fig. 
69, 70, and 71.— 
Beam supported at 
two points situated 
at a distance I from 
each other, with an 
overhanging por- 
tion. The beam is 
loaded with a uni- 
formly distributed 
load of w per unit 
of length over the 
distance Z, and with a load W concentrated at the extremity of 
the overhanging portion. 

The bending moment at the end support is zero, and at the 
other support Wc. The latter bending moment produces an 
upward bending, and diminishes uniformly from the support, 
where it is a maximum, to the end, where it is zero. The 
uniform load produces a downward bending moment, which is 




Fig. 69. 



Fig. 70. 



Fig. 71. 
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— in the centre of the portion of length L The resultant 

o 

bending moment in the centre of this portion is — 

8 2 

ivl 
The shearing stresses over the supports are each - . The 

shearing stress to the right of the intermediate support is W, 

and the pressure at the support is W + — . The distribution of 

bending moments and shearing stresses is sho^n in Figs. 70 
and 71. 

Selation between the Bending Homenti and Shearing Stresies. — 
If M and Mi denote the bending moments at two sections of a 
beam at a distance 
m from each other, 
and if S denote the 
shearing stress at 
the section where the 
bending moment is 
M, then, if m is very 
small — 

Ml - M 
m 



= S 




FiO. 72. 



FiO. 73. 



Consider the case of a cantilever loaded at its extremity 
(Fig. 72). 

M = Wa:; M' = W(a; + w) 
Ml - M = Wm 
Mi-M 



m 



= W = S 



If the load is distributed uniformly over its length, then— 

M = 0-; Ml = Ax + m)» = ^(x* + 2xm + m*) 
^2 2 

and since m is a very small quantity its square may be neglected, 
and — 

M, - M 
m 

If the load is uniformly distributed over a beam supported 
at both ends — 
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Where x is the distance from either abutment — 

4/1 

Ml = -{(te + m) - («» + 2ajm + w*)} 

and neglecting m^ as before — 

Ml =-^(te + Zm - or^ - 2fljm) 

If we differentiate the equation of bending moments, we 
obtain the equation of shearing stress, thus — 

-=-(i-2*) = S 

and generally it may be proved that — 

]] dx 



/^t-,,-. k_, -^ = 8 



0" 



Consider the case of 
a beam supported at each 
^'®'^' end, and loaded at any 

point with a load W, Fig. 74. 



X 

Here M = EiO? - t W{x - a) 
o 

x 
and M + AM = Ri(x + Aa:) - 2 WCo; - a + Ax), nearly 

o 

X 

Hence AM = RiAj- — S WAj;, nearly 
o 

^ AM dM ^ ^-^l^ ^ 
and — = - - = Ri - 2 W = S 

Ax dx Q 

If we consider the shearing-stress diagram in Case I., we 
see (Fig. 27) that the area is Wc, which is equal to the maximum 
bending moment, Fig. 78 ; also the area of any portion at a 
distance x from the end of the cantilever is Wx, which is the 
corresponding bending moment at the section at the distance x 
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from the end of the cantilever. In Case II. , the area of the 

whole diagram of shearing stress, Fig. 80, is wc x - = — , i.e. 

the maximtmi bending moment ; also the area of the portion 
included between the section at a distance x from the end is 

irx X ' = --r-, i.e. the bending moment at that section. 

In Case YI., the area of the rectangles on either side of the 

centre is ^ x - = -r, i.e. the bending moment at the centre. 

In Case YII. the same relationship exists, and the area of 

the rectangles on the left of the load is equal to that on the 

right, Tiz. — 

Wm Wti 

-y-xn = — xm 

i.e. the bending moment at the point of application of the 
weight. In Fig. 59, the area of the shearing to the left of a 
is 18 X 4 = 72, and to the left of 6 is 18 x 4 + 9 x 5 = 117. 

In Cases XII. and XIII., the areas of the diagrams, Figs. 
65 and 68, between a and 6, equals the bending moment in the 
centre, and the areas of each of the diagrams from the points 
of contra-flexure to support is equal to the bending moment at 
the support. 



CHAPTER V. 

MOMENT OP RESISTANCE — INTENSITY OP HOBIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
SHEARING STRESSES. 




We have seen that when a beam is bent as in Fig. 75, the 
neutral layer is unchanged in length, and it may be proved 
that the layers on either side of it are lengthened or shortened 
in proportion to the distance from the neutral layer. It is 

assumed that the axis 
of the beam when 
unloaded is hori- 
zontal, and the loads 
producing bending 
^^- ''^- act at right angles to 

the beam. The effect of the loading is to cause the beam to 
assume a curved form, and sections of the beam which were 
parallel in the unloaded beam converge towards the centre of 
curvature in the loaded beam. 

Let B = the radius of curvature in the loaded beam. 

a = the elongation per unit of length of the fibre 

situated at a distance y^ from the neutral layer. 
I = the distance between two normal sections of the 
unloaded beam assumed to be indefinitely near 
to each other. 
Then the fibres at a distance of y from the neutral axis 
will be extended by an amount a/, and the length between two 
normal sections will be I + aZ, and by similar triangles we 
have — 

R + .Vi l + al . - , 2/i - , , Vi 

"r"= ^ ••l + R = l+« -R = « 

And if y'i denote the distance from the neutral layer to another 
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layer of fibres, and a^ the extension or strain per unit of length, 
then — 



E 



= a2 



and therefore — 






i.e. the strain is proportional to the distance from the neutral 
axis. 

We may represent this law graphically as in Fig. 76, where 
ac equals the strain at the extreme fibres, ah the depth of the 
beam, and aV the strain at the layer of 
fibres situated at a distance y^ from the 
neutral layer or axis. Hence it follows 
that . the resistance which a layer of 
material will offer to the stresses developed 
in it will be proportional to the distance 
of the layer from the neutral axis; also 
that the neutral axis corresponds with the 
centre of gravity of the section, provided 
that the elastic limit of the material is not 
exceeded. 

If/ denote the intensity of stress at a 
distance y from the neutral axis, and /i denote the intensity 
of stress at a distance y^ from the neutral axis, then — 

/i:/::yi:y, and/i = ^' 

The moment of resistance of a layer is equal to its direct, 
resistance multiplied by its distance from the neutral axis ; 
hence if h equal the breadth of the layer at a distance y^ from 
the neutral axis, and dy its thickness, and /i its greatest resist- ' 
ance to stress within the elastic limit of the material, then 
the moment of resistance of the layer is — 




Fro. 78. 



My X yi x/i = Ifxyidy = 



MUx^dy 



and, since this will be true of every section, the moment of 
resistance of the whole section is^ if h is constant — 



^'^ OF THE *^ 
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-f^Jidy, or V I y^dy 

fy 

but IrSiy^dy or h I ^dy = I 
J -y 

where I denotes the moment of inertia of the section with 
reference to the neutral axis. Therefore the moment of resist- 
ance is equal to — 

II 

y 

This formula is true of any section of any material provided 
the value of/ does not exceed the elastic limit of the material. 
If the beam is loaded till it is at the breaking-point, the formula 
is no longer true, as the strains produced are not proportional 
to the stresses producing them, and the neutral axis does not 
coincide with the centre of gravity of the section. 

If M denote the bending moment which produces fracture, 
then the equation between the bending moment and moment of 
resistance is generally written thus — 



from which is obtained — 



M=^ (1) 



This is an empirical formula, and /is termed the modulus of 
rupture, or coefficient of transverse strength. The value of /is 
not the tensile strength of the material, as may easily be proved 
by breaking rectangular beams of known dimensions in the 
testing-machine, and calculating/ from equation (2). 

In the case of wrought iron, cast iron, and steel, the value of 
/thus obtained wiU be greater than the tensile strength of the 
material. Sir B. Baker proved that in the case of steel and 
wrought-iron beams of rectangular section, the value of/ is 70 
per cent, in excess of the tensile strength of the material* 

If an ordinary rolled iron or steel girder be broken in a 
similar manner, the value of /wUl be smaller than in a solid 
rectangular section, but still greater than the tensile strength of 
the material. In a well-proportioned wrought-iron or steel- 
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built girder this difference between the value of the modulus of 
rupture and the tensile resistance of the material is so small 
that it is generally neglected in calculating the moment of re- 
sistance of the section, which is then taken as the moment of 
resistance of the flanges, the web not being considered with 
reference to resisting bending. The web is designed to resist 
the shearing stresses only. 

The reason why the modulus of rupture exceeds the tensile 
strength of the material is probably due to the plastic flow 
which occurs after the elastic limit has been passed. The 
extreme fibres in stretching are partially relieved of stress, 
which is transferred to the layers of fibres nearer to the neutral 
axis of the section. The neutral axis therefore cannot coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the section under these circum- 
stances, but must move farther away from the most strained 
fibres until the point of rupture is reached. 

Sir B. Baker has shown, by the results of a large number of 
experiments on steel rails, that the tensile strength may be 
deduced from the modulus of rupture thus — 

Let A = the area of the section tested, such as a rolled 
girder, rail, T or bulb iron. 
Ai = the area of a rectangle of the same depth as the 
section tested, but of a breadth equal to the 
widest flange. 
i =? the tensile strength of the material, wrought iron 
or steel. 
Then in the case of solid, rectangular, or square sections — 

/= «n + — -j = tensile strength 
For other sections — 

If, however, the elastic limit of the material is not exceeded, 
the equation /=s ^ is a rational formula, and may be used to 
determine the intensity of stress at the extreme fibre in any 
section. The value of - has been termed the modulus of the 

y 

section, and may be found when the moment of inertia and the 
distance y are known. 
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For reotang^nlar seotions the moment of inertia about an aus 
passing through the centre of grayity of the section may be 
proved to be — 

I = ^h^^ 
where h = the breadth and A = the depth of the rectangle. 

For a square section it is ^^^^ where d = the side of the 
square. 

The moment of inertia about an axis passing through one 
end of the rectangle is — 

The moment of resistance of rectangular beams is therefore — 

2 

/I 
For square beams, = \\?f. 

if 

The moduli of the sections are J6cP and ^ respectively. 

For synmLetrical sections the moment of inertia may be found 
thus. 

The section should be divided up into rectangles and 
dimensioned as indicated in Fig. 79, and, since the moment of 
inertia of a rectangle about an axis passing through its centre 

* About an axis passing through the centre of gravity (Fig. 77). Let x denote 
the'distance of an elementary portion of the section from the axis; let dx denote its 
thioknefls. Then the area of the element is h . do;, and its moment of inertia 
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of gravity is -^hd?, the moment of inertia of the whole section 

I = -iJ,{ae^ + i(/3 - e') + c(f -/») + d{h' - /)} 

For nnsymmetrical sections the moment of inertia may be 
found thus. 

The sc^ction should be divided up into rectangles and dimen- 
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sioned as indicated in Fig. 80, and, since the moment of inertia 
of a rectangle about an axis passing through one end is ^b(P, the 
moment of inertia of the whole section is — 
I =i{a{h^ + P)+ b(P - h^) + c{f - i^) + d(k? -/) + e(7n^ - P) 

As an example of a symmetrical section, take a rolled iron 
^der, 12^ x 6" x i", as shown in Fig. 81. 



The girder should be dimensioned as shown in Fig. 82, then 
ihe moment of inertia may be written down as follows : — 
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I = ^{'hiXXf + 6(12^ - li^} = 254 nearly 

The moment of resistance may be found thus — 

fl 254 
Moment of resistance sr*^— = — — x / = 42-3/ 

y o 

If/ be taken as 5 tons per square inch — 

Moment of resistance = 42*8 x 5 = 211*5 inch-tons 

If it is desired to know the greatest load it will safely carry 

uniformly distributed over a span of 12 feet, we proceed as 

foUows : Let W denote the total distributed load. The bending 

moment is — 

WZ W X 12 X 12 .__. , , 
- - = = 18 W mch-tons 

o o 

.-. 18W = 211-5, and W = 11*75 tons 

The maximum shearing stress is —z — = 5*87 tons ; and the 

5*87 
intensity of shearing stress is -— = 1 ton (about) per square 

o*o 

inch. 

If we require to know the maximum intensity of stress 

produced by a central load of 5 tons, we have — 

:^^ = 42-8/= ^i<^^ = 180 
4 4 

180 
/. /= — — = 4-2 tons per square inch (nearly) 

4i^*u 

2*5 
The maximum intensity of shearing stress is -— = *45 tons 

5*5 

per square inch. 

Homent of SesiBtance of Built (Hrders. — In plate web girders, 
consisting of horizontal flange plates united to a thin vertical 
web-plate by means of double angles top and bottom riveted 
to both the web and the flanges, the moment of resistance of 
the web-plate is very small compared with that of the flanges, 
and may be neglected without causing any serious error. In 
box girders, in which there are two or more web-plates, the 
webs should be considered by finding the moment of inertia and 
using the equation — 

f\ 
Moment of resistance = — 
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/2X 



In lattice girders the moment of resistance is usually 
calculated on the assumption that the flanges resist the bending 
stresses, while the web resists the shearing stresses as in the case 
of plate web girders. The moment of resistance in such cases 
may be expressed as follows : — 

Let /= the intensity of working stress, generally taken as 
the working tensile stress. 
a = the area of the tension flange after deducting for 

rivet-holes. 
d = the effective depth of the girder. 
Then we have — 

Moment of resistance =/arf 

The bottom flange is designed by means of the above equation, 
and the top flange is usuaDy made similar to it in every respect. 

The effective depth of the girder is generally taken as the 
distance between the centres of 
gravity of the top and bottom 
flanges whenever the flanges of 
the girder consist of both hori- 
zontal plates and angles; but 
when there are no horizontal 
plates, and the angles form the 
flanges, the effective depth is 
more correctly measured between 
the centres of the rivets uniting 
the web to the flanges. 

Fig. 83 represents a plate web 
girder, which will be used as an 
example of the foregoing method 
of finding the moment of resist- 
ance, thus — 

The area of the tension flange, 
after deducting two rivets 1 inch diameter, is — 

Three plates = 3(12 - 2 x l)i = 15 square mches 
Two angles = 2(7 - l)i = 6 square inches 
.'. A = 21 square inches 
The effective depth measured between the centres of gravity 
of the flanges is 1-5 foot. The working stress may be taken at 
5 tons : then — 




Spt4ltl«^ 
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Moment of resistance =/ad = 6 x 21 x 1*5 = 157'6 foot-tons 

The safe distributed load on such a girder on an effective 
span of 16 feet is found thus — 

8 o 

/. W = 78-75 tons. 
This weight may be carried without the intensity of stress 
exceeding 5 tons on the flanges, provided that the girder is 
properly designed in other respects. 

As an example of an unsymmetrical section, take a cast-iron 
girder of the form and dimensions shown in Fig. 84. 
Let Ai = area of top flange = 5 x li = 7'5 square inches. 

Aa = „ bottom flange = 15x2 = 30*0 square inches. 
A3 = „ web = 17'5 X 1"75 = 30*625 square inches. 
X = distance of the centre of gravity of the section from 

the bottom edge of the bottom flange. 
Xy = distance of the centre of gravity of the top flange 

from the same edge. 
x^ = distance of the centre of the bottom flange from the 

same edge. 
x^ = distance of the centre of the web from the same edge. 

x{^ + A2 -I- A3) = Ai»i + kic^ + A^3 

a(68-125) = 7-5 X 20-25 + 30 x 1 + 30-625 x 10-75 
- 511-094 



fl5 = - 



= 7-5 



68-125 

The section of the girder should be dimensioned as indicated 
in Fig 85, for the purpose of finding the moment of inertia 
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with reference to the axis passing through the centre of gravity, 
which may be now written down — 
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I = J{1-75(12' + b'S^ + 5(18-5^ - 1-2^) + 15(7-5 - 6-5^)} 
«= ;V(S815-156 + 3161-876 + 8882-5) 
= 8486-681 

In this case we have the moment of resistance for the 

tension flange. 

.. , , ., /J ft X 8486-581 

Moment of resistance = — = — 

Vt 7'5 

The moment of resistance of the compressive flange is — 

iL€ . ^ • . /cl /c X 8486-581 

Moment of resistance = — = --— ; 

Vc 18-5 

If we allow 2i tons per square inch as the maximum 
intensity of safe tensile stress on the extreme fibre, we have — 

Tur . * -. 25 X 8486 -581 ,,,^^. , , 

Moment of resistance = -* — = 1146-5 mch-tons 

7-5 

If we allow 7*5 tons per square inch as the maximum 
intensity of compressive stress, we have — 

nj ^ r • A 7-5 X 8486-531 ,^.^ . , ^ 

Moment of resistance = -3- = 1909 mch-tons 

18-5 

Hence since the moment of resistance of the tension flange 
is smaller than that of the compression flange, we must equate 
the former with the bending moment. The strength of cast- 
iron beams is, however, usually calculated by the following 
formula, which neglects the area of the web ; thus — 

Let / =s the mean intensity of stress on the bottom or 
tension flange. 
a = the area of the tension flange. 
d = the depth measured between the centres of gravity 
of the flanges. 
Then- 
Moment of resistance =fad = 80 x 19-25/= 677-5f 

Referring to Fig. 85, it will be seen that if 2'5 tons is the 
maximum intensity of tensile stress at the extreme fibre, the 
intensity of stress at the inner edge of the bottom flange is — 

2-5 X 5-5 , ^^ . . , 

= 1'88 tons per square mch 

7*5 
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The mean intensity of stress is therefore — 

2-5 + 1-88 „_, . , 
= 2'16 tons per square inch 

Hence moment of resistance = 677'6 x 2-16 = 1247*4 inch- 
tons, which is slightly greater than before. 

The ultimate resistance of cast iron such as would be used 
in girder work is as follows : — 

Tension ... ... .•. ... 9 tons per square inch. 

Compression ... ... ... 43 ,, „ 

Shearing ... ... ... ... 8J „ „ 

It follows, therefore, that in cast-iron beams of similar pro- 
portions to the one shown in Fig. 84, the tension flange will 
always be the weaker of the two. If the area of the top flange 
is diminished, so that the moment of resistance in compression 
is more nearly equal to that of the tension flange, the form of 
the section will not be so suitable for casting, as the thinner 
top flange will cool first, and there will be a danger of a flaw 
in consequence of the subsequent contraction of the thick 
bottom flange. For the same reason the web is made tapering, 
and of a thickness equal to that of the flange it joins. Again, 
the flanges are tapered so as to draw easily from the sand. 
The thickness of the web is always greatly in excess of that 
necessary to resist the shearing stresses, and feathers or stiffeners 
should.be avoided. The top flange, if reduced to the size 
required by theory, would probably buckle laterally. 

If the span of the girder, measured between the centre of 
its bearings, is 21 feet 6 inches, what is the greatest safe load 
it will carry uniformly distributed over its length ? 

Here — 

WZ W X 21-5 X 12 ^^ ^^^ 

— = = 82*25 W = maximum moment of 

^ ° resistance 

If moment of resistance = 1146 inch-tons 
32-25W = 1146 

The greatest shearing stress will occur over the supports, 
and is — 



^ 
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85-53 „_-. 
— r— = 17*76 tons 

If the beam is of uniform depth and the flanges of uniform 
width, the maximum intensity of shearing stress is — 

17-76 17-76 



area of web 30-625 



= -58 tons per square inch 



The beam may be varied in depth by curving the upper 
flange, or the width of the flanges may be varied, or both. 
If the safe intensity of working stress in shear is 1 ton per 
square inch, the depth over the supports may be reduced 
thus : where d denotes the reduced depth, and Vlhi the area 
of the web— 

17-76 
l-75d "" 
.". d = 10 inches 

The modulus of the section of any material depends upon its 
form and dimensions. In symmetrical sections the relative 
resistance to bending per unit of area, in regard to a plane 
perpendicular to the axis about which the moment of inertia 
has been calculated (the axis passing through the centre of 
gravity of the section), may be found by dividing the modulus 
of the section by the area of the section. In unsymmetrical 
sections the same applies, if we remember that the distance 
from the most strained fibre must be that which will give the 
smaller moment of resistance. 

We have seen that the resistance of a layer of fibres is 
directly proportional to the area of the layer and to the distance 
from the neutral axis. If the resistance of the fibres at the 
extreme (or most strained) layer be denoted by unity, the 
resistance of the other layers may be represented graphically 
by drawing lines across the section, the lengths of which are 
reduced in the ratio of their distances from the neutral axis. 
In the case of the rectangle. Pig. 86, the lines are enclosed by 
two triangles, which represent the equivalent figures of uniform 
stress on the assumption that the stress is constant and the 
section varying, and the modulus of the section is equal to the 
area of one of the triangles multiplied by the distance between 
the centres of gravity of the triangles. 

If a denote the area of one of the triangles, and d^ the 
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distance between the centres of gravity, we have the modulus of 
the section, M, thus — 

Area of triangle = — ; and ^i = — 

.'. M =• Adi = — -, as before 
5 

If the same method be applied to a circular section, the 
h 
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figure of uniform stress will be as shown in Fig. 87. The points 
through which these curves are drawn are found thus : Lines are 
drawn across the circle, such as a&, and perpendiculars let fall 
from their extremities, such as hd and oc, on to a horizontal 
line drawn through the top of the section; c and d are then 
joined to o, intersecting ah in a! and V ; a' and V are points in 
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the curve of uniform stress. In a similar manner other points 
in the curves may be determined. Figs. 88 to 96 show the same 
method applied to other symmetrical sections. 
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In the case of tmsymmetrical sections, such as a rail, Fig. 97, 
proceed as follows : Find the centre of gravity of the section, 







Fig. 91. 
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; draw a line ah parallel to the line erf, and at a distance from 
o equal to op. Since cd is nearer to o than e/, it will offer a 
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Fig. 95. 
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correspondingly smaller resistance, which is found by joining a 
and h to 0, and noting the intersections c' and 6! with cd. In 
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Fig. 97. 



a similar manner other points in the figure are determined. 
Figs. 98 to 101 show other unsymmetrical sections. 
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Sir Benjamin Baker suggested^ that the areas of the shaded 
portions may be obtained by cutting them out from a sheet of 
some material of uniform thickness and weighing them against 
strips of the same material one inch wide ; thus, if zinc is the 
material, and a strip 10 inches long by 1 inch wide is used, 
pieces may be cut off and placed in the scale until an exact 
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balance is obtained ; the remainder subtracted from 10 inches 
gives the required area in square inches. The centres of 
gravity may be obtained by balancing each shaded area on a 
knife-edge. The accuracy of the work is proved by the equality 
of the two shaded areas on each side of the neutral axis, as 
demonstrated by weighing one against the other. 

The following tables give the dimensions, weights per foot, 
and moduli of section of some wrought-iron and steel girders 
made by a few well-known manufacturers. The central break- 
ing weight for any span may be found by the following equation 
as given in the beginning of the chapter : — 

y 4 

or, for a distributed load — 

y 8 
where W includes the weight of the girder, I being the span in 
inches. 

The value of/ may be taken at 22 tons for iron, and 28 tons 
for steel. 

The strength of the steel girders manufactured by Messrs. 
Dormon, Long and Co., as given in their circulars, are calcu- 
lated with 32 tons as the value of/. 

» Proc. Inst. C.K, vol. Ixii. p. 251. 
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Bistribiitioii of Shearing Stresses. — We have seen that when 
a beam is loaded as in Figs. 20 and 21, horizontal and vertical 
shearing stresses are developed. 

If a rectangular prism of area A is subjected to a compres- 
sive force W along its axis (see Fig. 102), 
the intensity of stress, p^ on a section 
normal to the axis 




On any oblique section, such as db, 
inclined at any angle a, the intensity of 
stress may be found by resolving W along 
and perpendicular to a&, and dividing 
by the area of the section over which the 
stress is distributed, thus — 

Along afc, X = W sin a 

Perpendicular to a6, Y = W cos a 

Area at = A sec a 

Therefore the intensity of stress is — 

Along ah, W sin a cos a 
Perpendicular to ah, W cos^ a 

If we consider the intensity of stress on a section at right 

angles to ah, we have only to substitute ^ ^ « for a in the above 

equations ; thus we have — 

Along section, W sin a cos a 
Perpendicular to section, W sin^ a 

Hence the intensity of stress along two sections at right 
angles to one another is the same. 

The greatest shearing stress will occur when W sin a cos a 

is a maximum, i.e. when a = 7* ^^ — 

V2\2 W 



w 



/y2y_ w 
V 2 / ^ 2 



If we consider a cantilever loaded as shown in Fig. 108, 
the tensile and compressive stresses in the upper and lower 
flanges acting on a panel abed will produce equal and opposite 
reactions at the junction of the web with the flanges in the 
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direction c to d and a to h^ forming a couple the moment of 
which, if H denote the forces and a; the depth of the cantilever, 
is HtB. This couple tends to produce rotation of the panel 

(JbcA ; hence there must be de- 
veloped a couple tending to 
produce an equal and opposite 
rotation, as c to 6 and a to d. 
If V denote the forces and y the 
arm of the couple, the moment 
is Y^. The intensity of the 
stresses on the sections oih and cA at right angles to each other 
will equal the forces divided by the areas over which they are 
distributed; thus, if h and v denote the intensity of the 
stresses — 

fe = — , and r = - 
y « 

therefore, since Haj = Vy, hyx = v^oj, and )i = v. Hence the 
intensities of shearing stress on two planes at right angles to 
each other are equal, and if one is measurable, the other is 
known. 

Let us consider the distribution of shearing stress on a solid 
beam of rectangular section, supported at both ends and loaded 
(Figs. 104 and 106). 
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Fio. 104. Fio. 106. 

Let M = the bending moment of section aceg. 
Mi= „ „ „ hAjh. 

m = the distance between the sections aceg and bdfh. 
Generally Mi will be greater than M. 

Let ^1 = the distance of the top layer ah from the neutral axis, 
and y the distance cd. 
b = the breadth of the beam. 
The mean intensity of stress at a, due to bending moment M, 

is yyi; at c, ~y; at b, yVi; at d, yy. The mean intensity 
of stress on bd is —Uyi + y) ; and on ac is -Jy^ + y). 
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The total force with which the portion hd is pushed towards 
ac is equal to the difference between the mean intensities of stress 
multiplied by the area over which it is distributed, viz. — 

The intensity of shearing stress along cd is equal to this force 
divided by the area of the portion cd, i.e. mb. Therefore the^ 
intensity of shearing stress aJong cd is — 

But if S denote the total shearing stress on the section 
bdfhy it has been shown that — 

Ml - M _ g 
m 

/. Intensity of shearing stress = — (yi* - y^ 

The maximum intensity of stress occurs along the neutral 
axis, where y = o, and is — 

M 

d bd? 

In rectangular beams 2/1 = -, and 1 = 7;;:, hence the maximum 

intensity of shearing stress is — 

26d 

Fig. 106 represents the distribution of direct and shearing 
stresses on a beam of rectangular section. 

The shaded area, abed, is a graphical representation of the 
intensity of shearing stress at a distance y from the neutral 
axis ; it equals — 

T, d ^ 68 /d? (P\ 58 
If2/ = 3,wehave-(--^) = - 

j. d , 68/d" e?\ 48 
If2/ = -,wehave-(-.-) = ^ 
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The curve representing the distribution of shearing stress is 
a parabola, the ordinates of which are shown in Fig. 106. 

The foregoing investigation shows that the intensity of 

, horizontal shearing stress 
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is greatest along the plane 
of the neutral axis, and, 
from the equality of the 
intensities of shearing 
stresses on planes at right 
angles to each other, it 
follows that the intensity 
of vertical shearing stress 
must equal the intensity of 
horizontal shearing stress 
at every point in the beam. In timber beams the resistance 
to shearing along the fibres is so small, especially in spruce 
and pine timbers, that it is necessary to so proportion the 
section that resistance to shearing along the neutral axis is at 
least as great as the resistance to bending. This can always 
be done when the modulus of rupture and shearing resistance 
along the grain are known. 

If W denote the total load uniformly distributed over the 
length of the beam ; I the span, h the breadth, and d the depth 
of the beam ; / the modulus of rupture ; 8^ the resistance to 
shearing along the grain ; then — 

8W 

4ftrf 
46d8* 
3 

46cPf^ 4fedS4 
•*' 3i " " 3 

and^ = -^^ 

I f 

If the load is concentrated at the centre, as is usually the 
case when beams are tested — 

"l^ f 
The values of S and / vary with the size of the specimen 
tested, being always smaller for large specimens than for small. 



^ 46dy _ 8S 
W = --.andS. = 2jd 



W = 
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FrofesBor Lanza has shown, by experimenting with spruce and 
yellow pine timber of large scantlings, such as are used in 
ordinary building construction, that the average values of / 
are — 

ForBpraoe 4451 lbs. per square inch. 

For yeUow pine 7486 „ „ 

The values of Sj^ in a large number of specimens, which failed 
by shearing along the grain, were — 

For spruce 191 lbs. per square inch. 

For yellow pine 248 „ „ 

These values for S^^ are less than those obtained by direct 
experiments on shearing resistance, as in these cases the speci- 
men is compelled to shear at a particular plane, whereas in 
testing an ordinary beam failure naturally occurs along the 
plane of least resistance. In the experiments referred to, failure 
occurred as often by shearing along the grain as by direct tensile 
stress developed at the extreme fibre. Using the average values 
given, we have for spruce — 

d 191 1 ^ ^. . .t^ X ^ . , 

- = = — for a distributed load 

and T—- for a central load 
11*5 

For yellow pine — 

- = —7- , = — for a distributed load 
I 7486 30 

and -- for a central load 
15 

These experiments are confirmed by those made at the Water- 
town Arsenal and by Professor Bauschinger. Australian timber 
of ordinary proportions is not likely to fail by shearing along 
the fibres near the neutral axis, except from the presence of gum 
veins. 

For ironbark timber — 

- = T;rrvT = - for a distributed load 
I 18000 9 

and T-z for a central load 
4*5 
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If the depth of the beams exceeds the proportion of the span 
given in the above examples, the beam may fail by longitudinal 
shearing along the grain ; if it is less, there will be no danger 
of shearing, and the strength of the beam will be proportional 
to its modulus of rupture. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BRIBOES AKD TIADUCTS OF SMALL SPAN IN TIMBEB AND IBON — 
TIMBEB PILE BRIDGES. 

In America, Australia, and New Zealand native timbers are 
largely used for the construction of highway and railway bridges, 
as well as in ordinary building construction, and there is reason 
to believe that they will continue to be used extensively in the 
future. Timber is also used more or less in other countries. 

The following examples have been selected to show how to 
design beam bridges, and as illustrations of the foregoing 
principles. 

Consider, in the first place, a road bridge over a small stream 
as shown in Figs. 107, 108, and 109. 

The bridge consists of three spans, each 80 feet from centre 
to centre, and the width of roadway is 16 feet. The abutments 
and piers are also of timber. Each span is formed with four 
beams spaced 5 feet centres across the bridge; the two outer 
beams are 12 inches square, and the two inner beams are 17 
inches in diameter, adzed on the upper side and on the lower 
side at the ends where they rest upon corbels. 

The deck consists of timber boards 4 inches thick resting 
upon the main beams, and there is a timber hand-rail on each 
side. The strength of the bridge is calculated as follows : — 

Let w denote the load per square foot which the bridge will 
carry safely if distributed uniformly over the deck, then the 
total load on each inner beam is — 

5 xSO xw = ISOw lbs. 

The bending moment is — 
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150ir X 80 X 12 
8 



= 67502(; inch'-pounds 




Fig. 109. 



The moment of resistance is — 

•7854Ry 

If the timber is New South Wales ironbark, the value of 
/maybe taken at 11,000 
lbs. per square inch, 
since the scantling is 
large and may not con- 
sist entirely of sound 
timber; for other Aus- 
tralian timbers, such as 
jarra and gums, / may 
be taken as from 6000 
to 8000 lbs. per square 
inch for such large 
scantling. 

The Roads and Bridges 
Department, New South 
Wales, usually allow a 
factor of safety of from 3 to 4 for such bridges, which gives 
for the best ironbark a maximum working fibre stress of 
11000 

g.g = S142 lbs, per square inch, say 3000 lbs. per square 

inch. Then the moment of resistance for a beam 17 inches in 
diameter is — 

0-7854 X 8^5^ X 3000 = 1,447,000 inch-pounds 

and the moment of resistance of the 12 x 12 beams is about 
half this amount, since the outside beams carry about half as 
much as the inner beams, hence — 

6750t(; = 1,447,000 
/. XV = 214 lbs. per square foot 
The deck is usually made of tallow-wood, which is an 
excellent timber for the purpose, and weighs 80 lbs. per cubic 
foot, or 20 lbs. per square foot 3 inches thick. 

The weight ol the main beams and hand-railing is about 
27 pounds per square foot of deck, leaving 187 lbs. per square 
foot for the live load. 
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These bridges, however, are supposed to carry two traction 
engines, each weighing 16 tons, on two wheels 10 feet 4 inches 
apart, so that they are not unnecessarily strong, as would at 
first sight appear. 

If such a bridge were constructed with pine timber beams, 
they would require to be spaced closer together across the bridge, 
or the span reduced. 

The following table shows the sizes of girders used in the 
Roads and Bridges Department, New South Wales, for bridges, 
similar to the above : — 

Table XXI. 











In single spans. 


Width of 


Corbels. 


Inner 


Cater 




8|MU1. 


gtrders. 


girders. 










17" diam. 




Inner. 


Outer. 


28' 0" 


One 6' 0" x 12" x 12" 


12" X 12" 


18" diara. 


14" X 12" 


30' 0" 


Two 6' 0" X 12" X 12" 


17" „ 


12" X 12" 


19" „ ; 14" X 13" 


35' 0" 


Two r 0" X 13" X 12" 


18" „ 


13" X 12" 


20" „ 


15" X 13" 


40' 0" 


Two 8' 0" X 14" X 13" 


19" „ 


14" X 13" 


20" „ 


16" X 13" 


45' 0" 


Two 9' 0" X 15" X 13" 


20" „ 


15" X 13" 


21" „ 


16" X 13" 



As a second example, take a timber railway viaduct for 
a single line of way constructed over a considerable length of 
low-lying ground liable to floods near a river, which form the 
approaches to the main bridge over the river. If the founda- 
tions are fairly good, and the height of the rail-level above the 
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ground is about 8 feet, a series of spans of 10-feet centres, 
such as shown in Figs. 110 and 111, will be found to be most 
economical. 

If the height of the rail-level above the ground be from 
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16 to 20 feet, it may be found to be cheaper to design for spans 
of 24-feet centres, such as shown in Figs. 112, 118, and 114. 








11513 




Fro. 111. 

In each case an open deck is used, similar to the deck so 
largely used on American bridges. The sizes of the timber 
sleepers, if Australian timber is used, must be decided with 
reference to the most convenient sizes obtainable; thus it is 
easier to obtain a good durable sleeper 12 inches wide by 
7 inches deep from ironbark trees than one 8 inches squar.e. 

Fig. 116 shows an American deck with ironbark sleepers 
suitable for the type of viaduct illustrated, and Fig. 116 shows 
a similar deck in which a central beam is used. The former 
would be suitable for an iron or steel bridge in which the plate 
web-girder stringers take the place of the main timber beams, 
we will therefore consider it more fully. 

The strength of the deck may be calculated as follows for 
Fig. 116: The maximum load on the driving-wheels of a 
locomotive does not generally exceed 16 tons per pair of wheels, 
therefore the weight on each wheel is 8 tons ; but since this 
weight may be increased on one side, and correspondingly 
reduced on the other, from the oscillation and plunging of the 
engine produced in various ways, it is assumed that the total 
maximum effect may reach 10 tons per wheel. 

At least three sleepers will take part in carrying the weight 
brought on any one of them, the sleeper immediately under the 
driving-wheel taking one half of this weight, and the sleepers 
on each side taking one quarter each, so that the maximum 
value for W, Fig. 116, is 6 tons. 

The bending moment is 7'6 foot-tons, or 90 inch-tons. 

The moment of resistance for ironbark, where/ = 14,000 lbs. 
per square inch since the section is comparatively small, is — 
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fteP, 12 X 49 X 14000 



6 



-/ = 



= 1,872,000 inch-pounds 

= 612 inch-tons 
612 



Therefore the factor of safety is — - = about 6*8. 
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If Oregon timber is used, / will be about 7000 lbs. per 
square inch, and the section must be increased to 10 inches* 



^ 



t3*'T''MijaccU jeTrplifrc-K I ■ Bur. ■ ^*^^^^*'' ^*'*"'*^^^*^a"' 



W - - . - - 



x'o* »/:*.■ 



»r; 
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" Hi'. 0' 



ifW 



T 



I ^ - h. - - 



- j.o r -1 



Fig. 115. 
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square with 10 inches space between sleepers, or 20 inches, 
centre to centre, in which case — 
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10 X 100 X 7000 



= 1,166,666 inch-pounds 
= 521 inch-tons 
521 



Therefore the factor of safety is - = 6*8 nearly. 

"0 

The sizes of sleepers have been calculated on the assumption 
that only three sleepers carry the load on the driving-wheel ; 
this assumption is on the safe side, as the iron guard-rails and 
the timbers very probably distribute the weight over more than 
three sleepers. 

This kind of deck in America is usually constructed with 
8x8 timbers spaced 16 inches centre to centre, thus leaving 
an 8-inch space. The advantages of this deck over the ordinary 
close timber deck are as follows : The sleepers are spaced 
sufficiently close to allow the wheels of a carriage to run without 
sticking in the case of derailment ; and they are exposed on four 
sides to the air, and therefore dry uniformly and last a much 
longer time ; moreover, any defective sleeper can be readily seen 
and replaced. The timber guard-rail is a precaution against 
the effect of derailment, and serves to some extent in assisting 
to distribute the weight of the driving-wheels. The spacing is 
large enough to allow hot material from the engine to fall 
between the sleepers. The number and strength of the sleepers 
gives considerable lateral strength and stifibiess to the structure, 
enabling it to resist wind pressure and oscillations. The 
8-feet spacing of the main beams ensures an elastic road and 
easy running. 

The strength of the main beams in the 10-feet spans of the 
viaduct will now be considered. 



mtons. 







(7) G) 



SMlinu. 
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Fig. 117 shows the position and loads produced by the 
three wheels of a heavy consolidation, mogul, or other engine 
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with axle loads of 12 tons. The maximum bending moment 
ooonrs at the centre of the span, and is — 

18 X 5 - 12 X 4*5 = 86 foot-tons = 432 inch-tons 

The dynamic effect of the live load will increase this bending 
moment by about 80 per cent., so that it may be taken as 562 
inch-tons, or 46*8 foot-tons. 

The equivalent uniformly distributed load which will pro- 
duce the same moment in the centre of the beam is found 
thus — 

^^P Ai^c. 8 X 46-8 „ ^, , 

—z = 46'8 /. w = - - — -- = 8*75 tons per foot run 
8 10 X 10 ^ 

The dead load, consisting of main beams, sleepers, rails, 
guard-rails, and guard-timbers, is about 0*25 ton per foot run, 
so that the totally equivalent uniformly distributed load may 
be taken as 4 tons per lineal foot, and the maximum bending 
moment is — 

=r 50 foot-tons, or 600 inch-tons 

The moment of resistance of two beams of ironbark timber, 
each 12 by 12 inches, is — 

2 X 12 X 12 X / 



6 



= 576/* inch-tons 



If /is taken as 5*6 tons per square inch, which may reason- 
ably be expected from good ironbark timber, the moment of 
resistance is 8,168*0 inch-tons, and the factor of safety — 

«^««0 = 5*28 



600 



The factor of safety is quite sufficient for such a structure 
of ironbark timber. 

Figs. 118, 119, and 120 illustrate the standard pile-trestle 
on the Toledo, St. Louis, and Kansas City Bailroad.^ The 
sleepers are 9 feet long x 8 inches wide x 6 inches deep, and 
the guard-rails 6 inches x 6 inches, notched 1 inch over sleepers. 

^ ^'Tzeatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges," by Woloott G. Foster. Published by 
J. Wiley and Sons, New York. 
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The main beams or stringers are arranged in groups of three 
under each of the rails, and are 7 inches wide x 16 inches deep 
on a span of 15 feet. 

Cast-iron separators 4 inches thick are arranged between 




1V\/\j^ 



pp/VAM 
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the stringers over the caps, and the stringers are protected 
with sheet iron 30 inches wide, as shown in Fig. 119. The 
caps are 14 feet long x 12 inches x 12 inches, notched 1 inch 
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over the four piles, and the sway braces are 10 inches x 3 inches. 
On the Pennsylvania Bailroad the sizes of the stringers used 
are given in the following table : — 
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Table XXII, 



Clear tpAn in feet. 



10 
12 
14 
16 



Number of pins under 
each rail. 


Width of each piece 
in inches. 


Depth of stringer in 
inches. 


2 
2 
2 
3 


8 

« 

10 

8 


15 
16 
17 
17 



The stringers are generally long enough to extend over two 
trestles^ and should break joint, and should be securely fastened 
to the caps by means of drift-bolts. 
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Fig. 121 shows the method of connecting the stringers over 
the caps adopted in the Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad, in which 
the tendency of the joint, 
when it settles under a weight 
through the support becoming 
weakened, is to close at the top and to open at the bottom. 
This arrangement provides most material where there is the 
greatest liability to split. The packing strips are notched over 
the caps as shown. On the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Bailroad, the standard pile-trestle in 1890 had six stringers in 
two groups of three, each 16 inches deep x 8 inches wide, on a 
span of 15 feet 9 inches, and two outside stringers each 16 
inches deep x 6 inches wide. The dimensions of the stringers 
will depend upon the character of the timber available, and the 
train loads. 

With an equivalent uniform load of 8'5 tons per foot run, 

H 
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allowing for the dynamic effect of the live load, and stringers 
16 inches X 8 inches on a span of 15 feet, we have — 

T> ,. X 8-5 X 15 X 15 ^rs AC ^ ^^ 
Bending moment = — — = 98*43 foot-tons 

o 

= 1181 inch-tons 
The moment of resistance of the six beams is — 

X i. .X 6 X 8 X 16 X 16 , ^^,^^ 

Moment of resistance = . y = 2048/^ 

o 

For white pine or spruce Professor Lanza recommends / = 
8000, and the experiments of Mr. Onward Bates on white pine 
stringers ^ show that this value is about correct ; hence — 

Moment of resistance = 2048 x 8000= 6,144,000 inch-pounds 

= 2743 inch-tons 

Therefore the factor of safety would be — 

^ = 2.3 
1181 

For yellow pine / = 6000, and the factor of safety is 8*83. 
For Oregon fir / = 6600, and the factor of safety is 6*4. The 
latter value of the factor of safety may be considered sufficient, 
but it is clear that American engineers do not use large factors 
of safety in their timber structures. 

There are two distinct classes of timber trestle piers — (a) 
framed trestles, (6) pile trestles. 

Framed trestles consist of square timber framed together; 
they are usually built upon a foundation of some kind, which 
may be a pile foundation, masonry, concrete, grillage, crib, 
solid or loose rock. 

Framed trestles are provided with a sill which rests upon 
the foundations, and, in order that decay may be delayed as 
long as possible, the sill should be above the ground, and not 
covered with earth. 

Framed trestles are used for almost any height, but they 
are exclusively used for lofty timber viaducts. 

Pile trestles consist of two or more piles surmounted by a 
cap. When the height is less than 10 feet sway bracing is not 
used ; above this height sway braces are used, bolted to the cap 

» Tram, Amer, 8oe, C,E,, Kovember, 1890. 
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and to the piles at their intersection. Pile trestles rarely 
exceed 30 feet in height; from 10 to 20 feet the outside piles 
are driven with a batter of from 1 to 3 inches per foot. 

The timber used for piles should be straight and sound, free 
from wind-shakes, wanes, large loose black or decayed knots, 
cracks, worm-holes, and all descriptions of decay, and should be 
stripped of bark ; they must be cut off square at the butt, and be 
properly sharpened. 

Piles of Australian hardwood, which is liable to decay at the 
heart, should be free from large pipes. 

The heads and feet of piles should be protected before 
driving, if they are liable to be injured by the hammer or ram. 
A wrought-iron ring is generally used at the head, and some 
form of iron shoe at the foot acco]:ding to the nature of the 
material into which the pile is driven. Timber piles for viaducts 
are usually driven by a drop-hammer or ram, other methods 
will therefore not be considered. An upright frame is used 
with a pulley at the top, over which a rope passes which 
supports the hammer or ram. The frame consists of two 
uprights called leaders, from 10 to 60 feet long, placed about 2 
feet apart, which guide the falling ram. The weight of the ram 
varies from 600 to 7000 lbs., but is usually about one ton, 
and it is provided with grooves or guides to fit the guides. The 
rope is usually wound up and the weight raised by a steam- 
engine, but horses may be used hitched directly to the end of 
the rope, or men may be employed working a windlass or pulley 
directly at the rope. There are two methods of detaching the 
weight, i.e. letting the ram fall (a) by means of a nipper, (6) 
by means of a friction clutch. 

A pile is considered to be sufSiciently driven if the penetra- 
tion from the last five blows with a ram weighing 2000 lbs. 
falling 25 feet does not exceed 5 inches. Heavier rams with 
smaller falls give better results, such as at Brooklyn, where a 
ram weighing 6720 lbs. was used falling 8 feet. 

The bearing power of piles may be considered in the follow- 
ing manner — When a pile rests upon a hard stratum it should 
be treated as a long column, and its bearing capacity may be 
inferred by means of the tables, pp. 37, 38, and 39, Chapter II., or 
it may be calculated by means of formulae such as those given 
in Chapter XII. The safe bearing pressure on a pile driven into 
a yielding stratum may be found in the following manner : — 
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(a) By considering the relationship between the supporting 
power and the length and size of the pile, the weight of the 
ram, height of fall, and the distance the pile was moved by the 
last blow. The pile is assumed to be driven under ordinary 
conditions; the head, if broomed or battered unreasonably, should 
be sawn off before striking the test blow ; and it is also assumed 
that the pile has been sinking with a fair degree of regularity 
under the last few blows, and that the apparent uniformity of 
set is not deceptive. 

(fc) By applying a load or direct pressure to each of a number 
of piles, observing the amount each will support, and expressing 
the result in terms of the depth driven, size of pile, and kind of 
soil. The former method may be expressed in a rational 
formula, the latter in an empyrical formula. 

The former method has been used more or less in the formulae 
of Bankine, Weisbach, Sanders, Professor Baker, Trautwine, 
Crowell, Wellington, and others. 

The energy accumulated in the ram when it strikes the pile 
head is WA, where W = weight of ram in pounds, and h = 
height of fall in feet. This energy is expended in compressing 
the ram and the head of the pile, in moving the ram as a whole 
against the resistance of the soil, in overcoming the inertia of 
the pile and soil. Only Wellington's formula will be here given, 
as it is a rational formula less complex than the others, and 
gives quite as good results. 

Let L denote the bearing pressure ; $, the penetration under 
the last blow in inches ; then — 

-. 12WA 

Wellington recommends a factor of safety of 6, so that the 
safe working pressure, L', is — 

^ = a^ 1 

Fig. 112 shows a timber viaduct for 24-feet centres, designed 
to carry a single line of railway. In this example there are two 
main compound beams, each formed with two beams of iron- 
bark timber 12 inches square, bolted together, with a space of 
two inches between them, with wedges inserted in corresponding 
notches cut in the beams, and resting upon corbels over the 
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piers. An American deck of ironbark timber is shown similar 

to that of the 10-feet spans. In order that the compound beam 

should be equal in strength to a solid beam 24 inches in depth, 

it is necessary that the wedges and bolts should be capable of 

resisting the maximum horizontal and vertical shearing stresses. 

Since the bending moment increases as the square of the span, 

and the moment of resistance of the beam as the square of the 

depth, it follows that a span of 20 feet would give the same 

factor of safety as that found for the 10-feet spans, provided the 

equivalent distributed load remained the same. The equivalent 

distributed load on a 24-feet span, with consolidation engines 

having 12 tons on each of the four driving-axles, would be about 

8*1 tons per foot run ; hence the span may be increased from 

3*75 
20 feet to 20 x -r— = 24 feet. The total depth of the compound 
o*l 

beam is 26 inches, but it will be taken as 24 inches solid 
throughout. The area is reduced in the centre by the bolt- 
hole, and to a slight extent by the wedges, but this is more 
than compensated for by the reduction of span due to the corbels 
over piers. 

The shearing stress over the piers is — 

3-1 X 24 .3^ ^ ^ 

= 37"2 tons 

A 

or 18'6 tons for each beam, which is distributed over the 24 
inches by 12 inches in the manner explained in Chapter Y., Fig. 
106. 

The maximum shearing stress horizontally and vertically is, 
therefore — 

S = -T — r-— - = 1'16 ton per lineal inch of beam 
2 X 24 

The wedges immediately over the corbels are spaced 15 
inches centre to centra, and will have to resist a horizontal 
shearing stress of 15 x 1'16 = 17'4 tons, and the correspouding 
bolts will have to resist a vertical shearing stress of the same 
amount. 

Let X denote the width of the wedges, measured along the 
beam ; the area exposed to shearing along the fibre (neglecting 
the portion of the wedge which projects beyond the beam for 
driving) is 12a;. The safe intensity of shearing stress may be 
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taken as 450 pounds per square inch in the timbers which are 
most suitable for this purpose (which require at least 2000 
pounds per square inch to shear them along the grain), there- 
fore the resistance of the wedge is — 

12 X 450 X a: = 5400a: = 17-4 x 2240 
.-. X = 7 '22 inches 

The wedges may therefore be made 1\ inches wide by 6 

17 "4 

inches deep. The area required in the bolts is - _ = 2*908 

D 

square inches, or 2 inches in diameter. The working stress 
on the bolts is taken as 6 tons. 

The shearing stress at any other point may be calculated 
from the formula — 

^^ = ■"47" 

If x = 0, Si = 4-65 tons; if a; = 6, Si = 10*5 tons; and 
these stresses are distributed over the section of the beam as 
before. The maximum shearing stress per lineal inch in the 
centre of the beam is, therefore — 

8 X 4-65 ^ ^^^ ^ 

-r T— = 0-291 tons 

2 X 24 

The bolts and wedges are spaced 18 inches centre to centre, 
therefore the central bolts may be called upon to resist a stress 
of— 

18 X 0-291 = 5-24 tons 

The area required is consequently -r- = 0'874 square inches, 

or say \\ inch in diameter. 

In a similar manner it may be shown that the bolts 6 feet 
from the centre of the beam will require to be If inch in 
diameter, and the width of the corresponding wedges — 

5400x = 11-8 X 2240 .-. x = 4*89 inches 

hence the section of the wedge may be made 5 inches by 4 inches. 

The sizes of the remaining bolts and wedges may be deter- 
mined in a similar manner. The design of the piers and 
abutments is sufficiently illustrated in Figs. 112, 118, and 114. 

In the foregoing calculations, it has been assumed that each 
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wedge and bolt resists the shearing stresses which are allotted 
to them according to their position in the span, the largest 
wedges and bolts occurring near the points of support. Some 
engineers make the wedges and bolts uniform in section through- 
out the span, while others omit the wedges in the centre third 
of the span. If heavier engines are used than those considered, 
as, for example, on the New South Wales railways, where the 
heaviest consolidation engine would produce a bending moment 
in the centre of a 24-feet span which is equivalent to a uniform 
load (allowing for dynamic effect) of 4 tons per foot rtm, in such 
a case it is found to be most convenient to arrange three com- 
pound beams, so that each carries $ of a ton per foot run for the 
live load, and about 0'4 ton per foot run for the dead load. The 
wedges are made 6 inches wide by 8 inches deep, and the bolts 1 
inch in diameter throughout. 

We will now consider a compound beam consisting of two 
beams of spruce timber, each 12 inches by 12 inches, carrying a 
floor in a building over a span of 80 feet. The two beams are 
bolted together, and wedges are inserted between the beams. 
Let it be required to determine the sizes of the wedges and 
bolts, (a) for carrying a distributed load, and (6) for carrying 
a central load. The working stress on the extreme fibres 
of the spruce beam may be taken at 1000 lbs. per square inch. 
The shearing resistance of the keys or wedges, which should 
be made of suitable timber, may be taken at 200 lbs. per 
square inch. The bolts may be stressed up to 12,000 lbs. per 
square inch. 

(a) Distributed load. » 

.-. ^ . . , 12 X 24 X 24 X 1000 
Moment of resistance = 

= 1,162000 inch-pounds 

15 ^- X WZ W X 80 X 12 ^_, 
Bending moment = — = = 45W 

o 

/. 45W = 1,152,000 
/. W = 25,600 lbs. 

Hence the reactions at supports = 12,800 lbs., and the 
maximum shearing stress per lineal inch is — 

88 8 X 12800 ^^^ ,^ 
— = ^ - - r =800 lbs. 
2rf 2 X 24 
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Let the wedges be the same length as the width of the beam, 
and assume that the beams are notched each 8 inches deep, and 
the depth qf the wedges is 6 inches. Assume also that the 
wedges are spaced 8-feet centres at the ends, and let x = the 
width of the wedges ; then — 

1 2aj = area of wedge 
and Vlx x 200 = 2400a; -^ resistance to shearing 
/. 2400rc = 800 X 36 
/. X = 12 inches 

If the wedges are spaced 24 inches centre to centre, they 
will only require to be 8 inches wide. Adopting this latter 
pitch for the wedges, the area of the end bolts will be — 

24 X 800 , ^ 
a = -— = 1-6 square inches 

and the diameter = 1{^ inch 

At a distance of 7 feet 6 inches from the supports, only half 
of the area will be necessary if the same pitch is adopted 
throughout, or the pitch may be doubled for the middle half 
of the beam, retaining the same sections in wedges and bolts 
throughout. 

The reduction in the moment of resistance in the centre of 
the beam may be neglected. 

(6) If the beam carries a load in the centre — 

W WxS O X 12 ^^^, . ^ , 

— = 7 = 90W mch-pounds 

/. 90W = 1,152,000 
= 12,800 lbs. 

The shearing stress is uniform throughout the beam, except- 
ing at the centre, where it is zero ; hence — 

3S 3 X 6400 ,_ ,^ ,. , . u 

2rf " 2l< 24' " P®^ 

Hence, if the bolts and wedges are spaced at 4-feet centres, 
they will have the same dimensions as the largest in the last 
example, namely, 8 inches wide by 6 inches deep. 

In order to test the accuracy of the foregoing theory of the 
compound beam, the author has made several large-size scale 
models, which, when tested, gave results in close agreement 
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with the calculations. Compound beam road bridges have been 
used in Australia up to a span of 42 feet, the main beams being 
formed with three beams each 12 inches square. 

Bolts, WasherB, Spikes, etc. — The bolts used in holding stringer 
pieces together, fastening on the sway-braces, guard-rails, etc., 
are usually made | inch in diameter. In compound timber 
beams the bolts may be from 1 inch to 2 inches in diameter, 
being proportioned to resist the shearing stresses in the manner 
explained. Cast or wrought iron washers should be placed 
under the heads and nuts of all the bolts in a timber structure. 
Sometimes the washers under the nut are provided with slots, 
which enable the nut to be locked by driving in a nail close to 
the nut after it has been screwed down tightly. 

Cast-iron washers for bolts ^ inch to 1\ inch in diameter 
vary from 8 inches to 4^ inches in diameter by ^ inch thick. 
Drift-bolts are largely used in timber structures, such as in 
fastening caps to posts ; they are usually made of iron, f inch 
square or ^ inch round. They should always be long enough 
to penetrate the last timber which it is desired to be held to 
a depth sufficient to give a good firm hold. Drift-bolts have 
square or taper heads, and are pointed at the ends ; they are 
really long spikes. 

Experiments made by the United States Government show 
that smooth rods have a greater holding power than ragged 
ones ; that the resistance ten months after being driven is 10 
per cent, greater than the resistance immediately after driving ; 
that round drift-bolts are 25 per cent, more efficient per pound 
of metal than square ones. The holding power of a round bolt 
1 inch in diameter in a f -inch hole, with white pine and hemlock 
timber, is about 10,000 lbs. per lineal foot immediately after 
driving. With Norway pine the resistance is about 9000 lbs. 
per lineal foot. 

The resistance of screw-bolts was found to be about 50 per 
cent, greater than that of plain round rods. All bolt-holes in 
pine timbers should be bored |- inch smaller than the bolt. The 
holding power of drift-bolts or dog-spikes in Australian hard- 
wood timbers is much greater than in pine timbers; but the 
actual resistance developed has not been determined, as far 
as the author is aware. 

Painting Timber. — ^Whenever two surfaces of timber touch, 
they should be painted with white lead or tar ; the bolts should 
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also be coated with white lead and linseed oil, hot or cold tar. 
Mr. Wolcott G. Foster recommends \ the following specification 
for creosoted trestles, piles, and other timber : — 

'^ All piles used in creosoted trestles must have the bark 
peeled off, and be pointed before treatment. None of the sap 
wood must be hewn from the piles. No notching or cutting of 
the piles will be allowed after treatment, except the sawing off 
of the head of the pile to the proper level for the reception of 
the cap, and the levelling of such part of the head as may 
project from under the cap. 

'' The heads of all creosoted piles, after the necessary cutting 
and trimming has been done to receive the cap, must be 
saturated with hot creosote oil, and then covered with hot 
asphaltum before putting the caps in place. 

'^ Timber in creosoted trestles must be cut and framed to the 
proper dimensions before treatment. No cutting or trimming 
of any kind will be allowed after treatment, except boring of 
the necessary bolt-holes. Hot creosote oil must be poured into 
the bolt-holes before the insertion of the bolts, in such a manner 
that the entire surface of the holes shall receive a coating of 
creosote oil. All creosoted timber and piles shall be prepared 
in accordance with the following process : — 

'' The timber and piles, after having been cut and trimmed to 
the proper length, size, and shape, shall be submitted to a 
contact steaming inside the injection-cylinders which shall last 
from two to three hours, according to the size of the timbers ; 
then to a heat not to exceed 230"" Fahr. in a vacuum of 24 
inches of mercury, for a period long enough to thoroughly dry 
the wood. The creosote-oil, heated to a temperature of about 
ITS'", shall then be let in the injection-cylinder, and forced into 
the wood under a pressure of 150 pounds per square inch, until 
not less than 15 lbs. of oil to the cubic fiet has been absorbed." 

'' The oil must contain at least 10 per cent, of carbolic and 
cresylic acids, and have at least 12 per cent, of naphthalin." 

Small Flood Opening.— Figs. 122, 128, and 124 illustrate a 
small flood opening carrying a single line of way, which is con- 
structed with four rolled iron or steel girders resting on cast- 
iron bed-plates attached to the coping stone of the brick supports. 
The span is 16 feet in the clear, and 18 feet effective between centres 
of bearings. The rolled girders are 18 inches deep, with flanges 

' " A Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges." 
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6^ inches by | inch and web | inch thick, weighing from 67 to 
70 lbs. per foot. If the girders are selected from the Butterley 




JLi, 



ULM- 



"U. ill. 



— — 10'. o" 



FlO. 124. 



Iron Company's list, the central breaking load is 32 tons. The 
moment of inertia is 982, and the moment of resistance, allow- 
ing a working stress of 8 tons per square inch, is — 

•— = — - — = 810-6 mch-tons 

y 9 

The bending moment in the centre for the engine shown in 
Fig. 827 is— 

2-25 X 18^ X 12 ^^^^ ;, . . , { \>J^^-n \ 

- = 1098-5 mch-tons \j^ \ » 



The dead load is about 0*8 tons per foot run, and the bending 
moment 145*8 inch-tons. Hence we require — 



1289^8 
810-6 



= 4 girders 



The details are sufficiently illustrated in the figures. This 
is a cheap form of bridge for a short span. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EXAMPLES OF GRAPHICAL STATICS APPLIED TO THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE STRESSES IN TRUSSES. 

The graphical method of determining the stresses in structures 
described in Chapter III. may be applied to any form of truss, 
and also to the solution of a great variety of problems in con- 
nection with structures and machinery. The method wiU be 
used in this chapter in connection with a few ordinary trusses 
such as are used for roofs ; but it will generally be advisable in 
such cases to apply also the method of moments in order to 
check the work, measuring the lever arms of the forces from the 
same scale drawing of the truss which is used in connection with 
the reciprocal diagrams of stresses. 

It is a good plan to tabulate the stresses obtained by 
measuring the lines in the reciprocal diagrams side by side with 
those obtained by the method of moments, and to use the mean 
of the two stresses so obtained in determining the total maxima 
stresses from which the structure is designed. 

The amount and distribution of the load upon roofs will be 
first considered. 

Dead Load upon Boofs. — The dead load upon roofs consists of 
the weight of the roof principals or trusses ; the purlins, which 
are the longitudinal beams carrying the load between the trusses 
and discharging it on the principals ; also the rafters and the 
roof-covering. 

The weight of the roof principal or truss may be estimated 
from the known weight of similar roofs for the purposes of calcu- 
lation, and the sectional areas thus determined ; afterwards the 
correct weight may be ascertained, and the truss recalculated 
with the corrected weight. 

The weights of the purlins may be ascertained without much 
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trouble, as they consist of timber beams, angles, T's, or rolled 
girders. In large roofs the purlins may be lattice girders or 
truBs-beams. 

The weight of the roof-covering may be estimated by making 
use of the following table, which is taken from '' Instruction in 
Construction," by Colonel Wray, B.E. :— 

Table XXIIL 

WEiaHT OF BOOF-OOYERING. 



Description of material. 



Ijead oovering, including laps, but not boarding or rolls 
Zino oovering, inolnding laps 14 to 16 zinc gauge ... 
Corrugated iron, 16 W.G. 
»» »> *" »» 
„ 20 „ 
Sheet iron, 16 W.G. 

20 „ 

Slating laid with a 3-inch lap, including nails, but not battens or 
iron laths : — 

Slates, doubles, 13 inches x 9 inches, at 18 cwt. per 1200 

Ladies, 16 inohes x 8 inches, at 31*5 cwt. per 1200 

Countesses, 20 inches x 12 inches, at 50 cwt. per 1200 . 

Duchesses, 24 inches x 12 inches, at 77 cwt. per 1200 . 
Slate battens, 3} inches x 1 inch :— 

For doubles 

For countesses 
Boarding, f inch thick 

>» ■«• „ ., 

»» 1« »» >» 
Wrought-iron laths, angle-irons : 

For duchess slates 

For countess slates 



Weight Id 
pounds per 
square foot^ 



5ito8^ 
Utolf 

2* 



8i 

8 
8J 



2 
If 



The weight of snow to be allowed for depends entirely upon 
the locality. In England it is sometimes assumed that a roof of 
flat pitch may have 6 inches of snow upon it, the weight of 
which may be 6 lbs. per square foot. 

Trontwine, in his handbook, recommends an allowance of 12 
lbs. per square foot of area covered ; and Stoney, 20 lbs. per 
square foot. The depth of snow will diminish as the pitch of 
the roof increases. 

The wind pressure is estimated in the manner explained in 
Chapter XIX. 

The following table gives the weights of some well-known 
roofs * : — 

* " Notes on Building Construction," by Rivington. Part IV. 
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Table XXIV. 



Description of roof. 



*P."».*= pilnclpala 
in feet. 



Weight In pounds per sqnare foot of 
area covered. 



feet. 



Of pur- 



Common truss 



Bowstring roof, Manchester,"! 

London Boad Station . . . f 

Bowstring roof, Lime Street 1 

Station, Liverpool j 

Bowstring roof, Birmingham 

Arched roofs, corrugated iron 

Strasburg Bailway 
Paris Exhibition 

Ihiblin 

Derby 

Sydenham 

St. Pancras 



1/ 37 

40 

54 

55 

72 

84 

50 
100 
130 
140 

50 

154 

211 \ 

/40 

\60 

97 ; 

153 I 

41 

81^ I 
120 
240 



13 
26 
16 
24 

29^ 



5 


11 


12 


20 


14 


6-5 


6} 


4-6 


20 


4-2 


9 


2-6 


10 


— 


14 


— 


26 


0-8 


12 


— 


11 


— 


26 


— 


24 






9-5 
3-4 
10-8 
7-9 
7-4 



Of prin- 
cipal. 



3-5 
3-5 
30 
70 
2-8 
5-9 



5-6 
4-5 



49 
7-3 



5-5 
73 
6-0 
3-9 
17-1 



Total 
ironworlc. 



Total 
I with 
covering. 



6-9 



5-2 
90 

80 



4-6 
5-5 
9-5 
11-6 
7-0 
8-5 
30 
7-0 
6-4 

9-6 



11-0 , — 

— 2-5 

— Zh 
120 

15-0 — 

10-7 

16-8 

11-8 

24-5 



The following table, taken from Trontwine's handbook, may 
be used in estimating approximately the total loads on roof- 
trusses up to 75 feet span ; the principals or trusses are supposed 
to be spaced 7 feet apart, centre to centre. 

Table XXV. 
Table of Afpboxihate Loads on Boofb in Pounds. 



Description of roof. 



Roof covered with corrugated iron weighiugj 
from 1^ to 2 lbs. per square foot, unboarded . . . / 

Ditto, if plastered Delow ratters 

Ditto, corrugated iron on boards 

Ditto, if plastered below rafters 

Ditto, slate unboarded or on laths 

Ditto, „ on boards li inch thick 

Ditto, „ if plastered below rafters 

Ditto, „ shingles on lath 

I )itto, „ if pi astered below rafters or tie-beam 



Weight of 
roof, or dead 

iOMl. 



18 
11 
21 
13 
16 
26 
10 
20 



Wind and 
snow. 


Total lo 


20 


28 


20 


38 


20 


31 


20 


41 


20 


33 


20 


36 


20 


46 


20 


30 


20 


40 
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For spans from 75 to 150 feet, it will suffice to add 4 lbs. to 
each of the above total loads. 

The above total loads may be considered to act vertically, 
and a reciprocal diagram similar to those obtained for the dead 
load may be drawn to determine the stresses and the dimensions 
of the various members, from which the weight of the truss or 
principal may be calculated. The weight thus obtained may be 
used in estimating the dead loads for the complete calculations. 

In Chapter III., two methods were considered for determining 
the stresses in braced structures, which were illustrated with 
reference to the common roof-truss shown in Fig. 125. The 
stresses in this roof will now be more fully considered, and, in 
the first place, the results obtained in Chapter III. may be 
tabulated thus — 

Table XXVI. 





Dead-loj 


kD Stresses. 

ment of reciprocal 
diagram. 




Bar. 


Method of 
moments. 


Mean of the two 
qpethods. 




Ib9. 


lbs. 


Ibi. 


AB 


- 1,504 


- 1,596 


- 1,550 


BO 


+ 6,246 


+ 6,240 


+ 6,243 


CD 


-H 6,246 


+ 6,240 


+ 6,243 


DE 


- 1,504 


- 1,596 


- 1,550 


AH 


- 11,938 


- 11,944 


1 - 11,941 


BI 


! - 11,328 


- 11,296 


- 11,312 


JD 


- 11,328 


- 11,296 


- 11,312 


EK 


+ 11,938 


1 -t- 11,944 


-h 11,941 


AZ 


1 + 11,274 


+ 11,216 


+ 11,245 


CZ 


1 -h 5,270 


+ 5,268 


1 r 5,629 


EZ 


i + 11,274 


+ 11,216 


1 + 11,245 



With regard to the stresses due to wind : — 

If a horizontal force of wind of 50 lbs. per square foot act 
upon one side of the roof, the normal pressure due to this force 
may be obtained from Table LXIX., p. 286. 

The angle of the roof is 22^°, so that the normal pressure is 
25 lbs. per square foot. 

Since the roof principals are 12 feet apart centre to centre, 
and the length of the rafters is 21-6 feet, the total wind force on 
one side acting normally to the roof is — 

12 X 21-6 X 25 = 6480 lbs. 

If the roof principal is bolted down at each shoe, so that the 
ends are fixed, the stresses may be obtained by measuring the 
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reciprocal diagram, Fig. 127. The results are given in the follow- 
ing table, compared with those obtained by the method of moments, 
thus : — 

Table XXVII. 
Stresses due to Wind, both ends fixed. 





-- - 


Wind on left. 
1 Scale measure- 






Wind on right. 




Bar. 




•Scale roeasure- 






Method of 


1 ment of 


Mean of the 


Method of 


1 ment of 


Mean of the 




moments. 


1 rpciprocal 


two methods. 




reciprocal 


two methods. 




lbs. 


diai^m. 


lbs. 




diagram. 






lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


AB 


- 3,240 


1 - 3,240 


- 3,240 





1 





BC 


+ 10,377 


4-10,296 


+ 10,336 


+ 2,090 


1 + 2,280 


+ 2,185 


CD 


+ 2,090 


+ 2,280 


+ 2,185 


+ 10,377 


+ 10,296 


+ 10,336 


DE 











- 3,240 


- 3,240 


- 3,240 


AH 


- 14,574 


- 14,472 


- 14,523 


- 7,860 


- 7,974 


- 7,917 


BI 


- 14,574 


- 14,472 


- 14,523 


- 7,860 


- 7,974 


- 7,917 


JD 


- 7,860 


- 7,974 


- 7.917 


- 14,574 


-14,472 


- 14,523 


EK 


- 7,860 


- 7,974 


- 7,917 


- 14,574 


- 14,472 


- 14,523 


AZ 


+ 14,864 


+ 14,784 


+ 14,824 


+ 6,668 


+ 6,764 


+ 6,718 


CZ 


+ 4,775 


+ 4,764 


+ 4,770 


+ 4,775 


+ 4J64 


4- 4,770 


EZ 


+ 6,668 


+ 6,764 


+ 6,718 


+ 14,864 


+ 14,784 


4- 14,824 



We see that if the wind is on the left, the bar DE is 
unstressed ; if the wind is on the right, AB is unstressed. 

The direction of the reactions Ei and Ea is normal to that of 
the principal rafter, and the values of these reactions may be 
determined by means of the polar and funicular polygons shown 
in dotted lines, Figs. 127 and 125. The point z is determined 
by drawing the line oz parallel to the closing line in the funicular 
polygon. 

If one end of the principal is fixed, and the other end is free 
to move on expansion rollers, the principal will tend to expand 
or contract when the temperature changes, motion taking place 
as soon as the forces due to changes of temperature are sufficient 
to overcome the frictional resistance of the expansion rollers. 
When the frictional resistances just balance the forces due to 
temperature, the whole of the horizontal component of the wind 
pressure must be resisted by the fixed end, since the roller end 
can only supply a vertical reaction. 

The vertical components of the normal reactions at the fixed 
and free ends remain the same as in the case last considered. 
Two cases require to be considered, namely, the wind on the left 
and the wind on the right (Figs. 128 and 129); wind on the 
left with the left end free to move (Fig. 128). 



c^"* 

^ 
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The diagram obtained for this case differs slightly from Fig. 
127, as the horizontal component of the reactions at both ends 




must be entirely supplied by the fixed end. 
given in the following table : — 

Table XXVIII. 
Stressed due to Wind on left, Left End movable. 



The stresses are 







Scale measurement 


1 


Bar. 


Method of moments. 


of reciprocal diagram. 
Fig. 128. 


Mean of the two methods. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lb«. 


AB 


- 3,240 


- 3,240 


- 3,240 


BC 


+ 9,158 


+ 9,180 


+ 9,169 


CD 


+ ,947 


+ 1,098 


+ 1,022 


DE 








1 


AH 


- 12,964 


- 12,816 


- 12,890 


BI 


- 12,9G4 


- 12,816 


1 - 12,890 


JD 


- 6,137 


- 6,228 


' - 6,182 


EK 


- 6,137 


- 6,228 


; - 6,182 


AZ 


+ 11,627 


4- 11,448 


1 + 11,537 


cz 


+ 2,473 


+ 2,376 


+ 2,424 


EZ 


+ 3,171 


+ 3,330 


+ 3,250 
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Wind on the right, with the left end movable. The stresses 
due to this case may be tabulated in a similar manner to the 
foregoing, thus — 

Table XXIX. 
Stbbues due to Wikd on bight, Left End movable. 



Bar. 



Method of moments. 



Scale measarement of 

reciprocal diagram, 

Fig. 129. 



Mean of the two methods. 



AB 

BO 

OD 

DE 

AH 

BI 

JD 

EK 

AZ 

CZ 

EZ 



lbs. 


+ 2,692 
+ 10,917 

- 3,240 

- 8,523 

- 8,523 

- 15,360 

- 15,360 
+ 8,051 
+ 5,646 
+ 16,506 



Jbe. 



+ 2,700 

+ 10,944 

- 3,240 

- 8,572 

- 8,572 

- 15,280 

- 15,280 
+ 8,082 

- 5,652 
+ 16,300 



IhH. 



+ 2,696 

+ 10,930 

- 3,240 

- 8,547 

- 8,547 

- 15,320 

- 15,320 
+ 8,066 
+ 5,649 
+ 16,403 



The details of the calculations by the method of moments is 
left for the student to verify. 

The maximum stresses on any member of the truss due to 
wind may be obtained from an inspection of the foregoing tables. 
The resultant stress is found by combining the maximum wind 
stress with the dead-load stress, thus — 



Table XXX. 

Table of Maximum Stbbsbis due to Dead Load and Wind Pbessube. 



Bar. 


Dead-load stresses Id 
pouods. 


Wind stresses in ponnds. 


dead load and wind in 
poundii. 


AB 


- 1,550 


- 3,240 


- 4,790 


BO 


+ 6,243 


+ 10,336 


+ 16,579 


CD 


+ 6,243 


+ 10,930 


+ 17,173 


DE 


- 1,550 


- 3,240 


- 4,790 


AH 


- 11,941 


- 14,523 


- 36,464 


BI 


- 11,312 


- 14,523 


- 25,835 


JD 


- 11,312 


- 15,320 


-26,630 


EK 


- 11,941 


- 15,320 


- 27,261 


AZ 


+ 11,245 


+ 11,537 


+ 22,782 


CZ 


+ 5,269 


+ 5,649 


+ 10,918 


EZ 


+ 11,245 


+ 16,403 


+ 27,648 
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The resultant stresses should be used in designing the truss. 

The method of obtaining the stresses in a framed structure, 
such as a crane, is illustrated in Figs. 180 and 181. 

The force polygon in this case consists simply of the line 
KZ, representing the load W suspended from the end of the 





Fio. 130. 



Fio. 131. 



cantilever. The magnitude of the BY and BZ, acting as shown 
in Fig. 180, are found by means of the polar and funicular 
polygons shown in dotted lines, the point T being determined 
by drawing OT parallel to the closing line as before. The 
magnitude and sense of the stresses in the various members of 
the cantilever may be determined by measuring the lines of the 




Fio. 132. 



reciprocal diagram, Fig. 131, to the proper scale, or by applying 
the method of moments. 

Fig. 182 represents a diagram of a roof-truss, for which the 
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reciprocal diagrams have been drawn for the dead load and 
wind pressure shown in Figs. 188 to 186. 

The following data have been employed in drawing these 
diagrams : — 

Spaa of ioof-tru8s ... ... ... ..* ... 80 00 feet. 

Distance between principals... ... ... ... 10*00 „ 

Length of principal rafters ... ... ... ... 46*20 „ 

Distance between joints measured along principal rafters 11*55 „ 

Inclination of principal rafters to the horizon ... ... 30 degrees. 

Bise of tie-rod in the centre ... ... ... ... 7 feet 

Dead load at each of the seven intermediate joints ... 2500 lbs. 

Horizontal wind pressure per square foot ... ... 50 

Normal „ „ „ ... ... 33 

Total normal pressure on one side ... ... ... 16,000 

Normal pressure at the three intermediate joints on one side 4000 

Normal pressure at the apex and point of support ... 2000 

Fig. 138 represents the stresses due to the dead load; Fig. 134, 

the stresses due to the wind 
acting on the left when both 
ends are fixed ;* Fig. 135 repre- 
sents the stresses due to the 
wind acting on the left when 
the left end is free to move; 
and Fig. 186 represents the 
stresses with the wind on the 
right when the left end is free 
to move. 

The stresses may be tabulated in a similar manner to that 
illustrated in connection with the roof-truss shown in Fig. 125. 




OCAO LOAH. 

FlO. 133. 




WIND ON LEFT. 
BOTH ENDS FIXED. 
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Fig, 137 represents another example of a roof-truss, for which 
reciprocal diagrams have been drawn from the following data — 
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Spnn of truss ... ••• ... ... ... ... 60 feet 

Distance between trasses ... ... ... 7*5 „ 

Length of principal rafters ... ... ... ... 32*5 ,, 

Distance between the join^ measured along the principal rafters 8'1 „ 

Inclination of the principal rafter to the horizon ... ... 22) degrees. 

Kiso of the main tie-rod in the centre ... ... ... 2 feet. 

Dead load at each of the seven intermediate upper joints . . . 1053 lbs. 

„ „ „ „ at supports 526-5 „ 

Horizontal wind pressure per square foot ... ... ... 50 ,. 

Normal „ ,, „ ... ... ... 33 „ 

Total normal pressure on one sidel ... ... ... ..• 8100 „ 

Normal pressure at the three intermediate joints on one side ... 2025 „ 

Normal pressure at apex and support ..• ... ... 1012*5 „ 

Fig. 138 represents the 
stresses due to the dead 
load; Fig. 139, the stresses 
due to the wind acting on 
the left when both ends are 
fixed ; Fig. 140, the stresses 
due to wind acting on the 
left when the left end is free 
to move ; and Fig, 141, the 
stresses with the wind acting on the right when the left end 
is free to move. 




WIND ON LEFT. 
LEFT CNO MOVCABLC 



FiO. 135. 




Flo. 137. 
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The stresses in this and the foregoing example may be 
tabulated in the manner folly explained in the first example, 
Figs. 125 to 129. 

Fig. 142 represents a diagram of a polygonal roof-truss, for 




WIND ON RIGHT. 
LEFT CNO MOVCABLC 

Fio. 141. 



which reciprocal diagrams have been drawn for the dead load 



and wind pressures, Fig. 148 to 146. 

The following data have been employed : 

Span of roof-truss 

Distance between principals ... 

Dead load per square foot of area covered 

Horizontal wind pressure per square foot 

Dead load at joints 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 

n n n 1 and 8 

Wind pressure at joints 1 and 5 



100*0 feet. 
20-0 „ 
14 lbs. 
50 „ 
4000 „ 
2000 „ 
7900 „ 
9520 „ 
7900 „ 
1250 „ 
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The figure is re- 
dundant, but one set 
of diagonals is sup- 
posed to be omitted, 
otherwise the recipro- 
cal stress diagrams 
could not be drawn. 

Fig. 143 represents 
the stresses due to the 
dead load. Fig. 144 
represents the stresses 
due to wind acting on 
the left side when both 
ends of the principal 
are fixed in position. 
The point Z is deter- 
mined by means of the 
polar and funicular 
polygons shown in 
dotted lines. The 
force polygon for the 
loads P2, P3, and P4, 
which produce reac- 
tions at both sup- 
ports, is shown in Fig. 
144, viz. PQBSZP, in 
which SB, RQ, and 
PQ are drawn parallel 
toP2, P3, andP4 (Fig. 
142). PS is the re- 
sultant, and equals 
the sum of the reac- 
tions at the supports 
due to the three loads 
under consideration. 
The force polygon for 
the four forces Pi, 
P2, P3/ and P4 is 
PQRSTZP, in which 
ST is drawn parallel 
to P, and ZT joined. 
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FlO. 144. 



The remainder of Fig. 144 will be readily understood by the 
student, as Bow's notation has been employed throughout. 

Fig. 145 represents the 
stresses due to wind acting 
on the left-hand side, but 
with the left end fixed and 
the right on the point of 
moving ; under these circum- 
stances the left support must 
supply the horizontal com- 
ponent of the inclined reac- 
tions at both supports. The 
point Z in Fig. 144 becomes 
Zi in Fig. 145 ; PZi represents the vertical reaction at the right 
support, and TZa represents the vertical reaction at the left 
support. 

The horizontal reaction at the left support is represeated by 

Zi, Z,; the stresses in the 
various members of the truss 
are determined by completing 
the figure as before. 

Fig. 146 represents the 
stresses due to wind acting on 
the right with the right end 
movable as before. 

The stresses due to the 
various cases of loading ob- 
tained by measuring the re- 
ciprocal diagrams, Figs. 143 to 146, and also the total maxima 
stresses, are given in the following table : — 



WIND ON HIOMT. 
fllOHT CND MOVCMtlX. 




Fig. 146. 
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Table XXXI. 



liar. 



8A 

RC 

QE' 

PG' 

OH' 

NJ' 

ML 

AZ 

BZ 

DZ 

F'Z 

IZ 

KZ 

LZ 



Dead load 
stresaea 



Iba. 

- 29,200 

- 27,460 

- 26,240 

- 25,570 

- 26,240 

- 27,460 

- 29,200 
+ 24,120 
+ 28,570 
+ 24,960 
+ 25,570 
+ 24,960 

'+ 23,570 
+ 24,120 



AB' + 1,950 



CD' 
EF 
OH 

I'J 

K'L 

BB' 

DD' 

FF' 

HI 

.IK 

BC 

DE 

F'G I 

ir 

KK' 



+ 1,220 

+ 3,390 

+ 3,390 

+ 1,220 



1,950 





890 
1,670 
1,670 

890 






Both ends o« principal fixed 


Bight end movable, left end 




to the support. 


fixed. 


Total 


- 








maxima 








stresBes. 


Wind on the 


Wind on the 


Wind on tlio 


Wind on the 




right. 


left. 
lb». 


right. 


left, 
iba. 




Ib0. 


Iba. 


IbH. 


- 9,780 


- 33,910 


+ 3,110 


- 34,010 


- 63,210 


- 11,510 


- 35,130 


+ 5,000 


- 35,680 


- 6,314 


-14,230 


- 28,350 


+ 8,000 


- 28,680 


- 54,820 


- 19,340 


- 19,340 


- 13,340 


- 20,180 


- 45,750 


- 28,350 


- 14,230 


- 22,460 


- 14,900 


- 54,590 


- 35,130 


- 11,510 


- 29,130 


- 12,170 


- 62,590 


- 33,910 


- 9,780 


- 27,120 


+ 10,780 


- 63,110 


+ 5,890 


+ 33,570 


-10,900 


+ 35,350 


+ 59,470 


+ 5,780 


+ 26,180 


- 10,670 


+ 29,640 


+ 53,210 


+ 8,450 


+ 17,450 


- 8,450 


+ 20,230 


+ 45,190 


+ 11,900 


+ 11,900 


- 5,220 


+ 14,560 


+ 40,130 


+ 17,450 


+ 8,450 


+ 230 


+ 11,010 


+ 42,410 


+ 26,180 


+ 5,780 


+ 9,120 


+ 8,670 


+ 49,750 


+ 33,570 


+ 5,890 


+ 16,450 


- 8,840 


+ 57,690 
/+ 2,450 
1 - 500 


, + 500 


- 2,450 


- . 780 


- 1,890 


- 450 


- 5,670 


- 1,670 


- 4,780 


/+ 1,220 
\- 4,450 


- 1,340 


- 2,890 


- 2,670 


- 2,780 


+ 3,390 


- 2,890 


- 1,340 


- 4,340 


- 1,220 


/+ 3,390 
\- 950 


- 5,670 


- 450* 


- 6,450 


- 230 


/+ 1,220 
\ - 5,230 


- 2,450 


+ 500 


- 4,000 


+ 670 


/+ 2,620 
\- 2,050 





+ 9,120 





+ 8,340 


+ 9,120 





+ 11,450 





+ 11,670 


+ 11,670 





+ 7,000 





+ 7,110 


+ 7,110 





+ 4,000 





+ 4,110 


+ 5,000 





+ 2,780 





+ 2,400 


+ 4,450 


+ 2,780 





+ 2,170 





+ 4,450 


+ 4,000 





+ 3,780 





+ 4,890 


+ 7,000 





+ 7,000 





+ 7,000 


+ 11,450 





+ 11,780 





+ 11,780 


+ 9,120 


" 


+ 9,560 





+ 9,560 









CHAPTER VIII. 



BRACED GIBDEBS WITH PARALLEL FLANGES. 



Fig. 147 represents a cantilever loaded at the apices. The load 

W 

~ at the apex o and the stresses in the bars ol and o2 are in 
2 

equilibrium ; they may therefore be represented by the triangle 

W 

of forces abc, in which ac represents the load — , Fig. 148. 

Ji 

The stress in ol (oli), may be found thus — 



. W 
oil * ~o :: ab : ac 



W 

oil = -^ sec 

2 



2 

W W 

also o2i : ^ • • ^^' • ^ •'• ^2i = —- tan 
-4 2 

We see also, from the direction of the forces in the triangle 
abc, that o2 is in tension, and ol is in compression. 





Fig. 148. 



Fig. 147. 



The stress in 1 2 is clearly the same as in ol. The stress in 

2 8 due to the load at the apex 2 is W sec 0, and the total stress 

8W 
on 2 3 is therefore — - sec 0, which is also the stress in the bar 



3 4; the former is in compression, and the latter in tension. 
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The stress in 1 8 is the sum of the horizontal components of 
the stresses in o\ and 1 2. 

/. 1 81 = W tan (compression) 

The stress 2 ij is the sum of the horizontal components of 
the stresses in 1 2 and 2 8, plus the stress in o2. 

W 

/. 2 4i = 2W tan fl + - tan % (tension) 

In a similar manner we may find the stresses in the remain- 
ing bars. 

We see that the increment of stress in the web is W sec 0, 
so that we may write down the stresses in the remaining 
bars thus — 

In the bars 4 5 and 4 6 the stress is see 

7W 
»> ,, 6 7 „ 7 8 „ „ - sec fl 

The increment of flange. stress at the apex 1 we found to be 
W tan ft, and at the apex 2, 2W tan fl. In a similar manner 
we could have shown that the increment of flange stress at the 
apex 8 is 8W tan 0, and at the apex 4 it is 4W tan fl, and so on 
for the remaining bars. 

Let W = 10 tons, and 61 = 80°. 

then sec = 1-154, and tan = 0-577 

The increment of web stress W sec = 11*54 tons, and 
W tan e = 5-8 tons. 

In Fig, 147 we may write down the stresses in the diagonals 
by multiplymg the number written on the bars by 11*54, thus— 

Stress in o\ = 0*5 x W sec = - 5-77 tons, compression 

„ 1 2 = 0-5 X W sec e = + 5-77 „ tension 

„ 2 8 = 1-5 X W sec fl = - 17*31 „ compression 

„ 8 4 == 1*5 X W sec fl = + 17*81 „ tension 

„ 4 5 = 2*6 X W sec fl = - 28*85 „ compression 

„ 5 6 = 2-5 X W sec 61 = + 28*85 „ tension 

„ 6 7 = 3-5 X W sec = - 40-89 „ compression 

„ 7 8 = 8-5 X W sec 61 = + 40-39 „ tension 

The stresses in the flanges are written down in a similar 
manner, thus — 
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Stress in o2 = + 2'89 tons. Stress in 23 = - 5.77 tons 
„ „ 2 4 = + 14-45 „ „ „ 35 = - 28-08 „ 

„ „ 4 6 = + 37-58 „ „ „ 57 = - 51-93 „ 

„ „ 6 8 = + 72-25 „ „ „ 79 = - 92-32 „ 

Fig. 149 represents a triangular girder supported at both 
ends and loaded symmetrically; such a girder is termed a 




''Warren girder," It would be used for a deck bridge, the deck 
being carried by the top member. 

The reactions are each equal to half the load. The stresses 
in the bars are found thus — 

Stress in KS = Ri sec © = + 2-5W sec Q (tension) 

„ „ KJ = Ri sec © = - 2-5 VV sec d (com- 

pression) 
„ „ IJ == (El - W) sec 61 = + 1-5W sec 61 
„ „ JH = (Ri - W) sec 61 = - 1-5W sec 61 

'„ „HG = (Ri - W - W) sec 61= - 0-5W sec 
„ „ GF = (Ri - W - W) sec 61 = - 0-5W sec 

Hence we may write coefficients against the bars, and 
multiply by W sec 6 to find the stress as before. It should be 
noted that the bars which slope towards the centre are in com- 
pression, while those which slope away from the centre are in 
tension. 

The stresses in the flanges are found by adding the horizontal 
components of the stresses in the web, as before, thus — 

Stress in QK = = - 2-5W tan 

„ „ PI = - (2-5 + 4)W tan 61 = - 6-5W tan d 
„ „ OG = - (6-5 -f 2)W fan e = - 8-5W tan 
„ „ JS = = + 5-OW tan 

„ „ HS = + (5 +'3)W tan fl = + 8-OW tan d 
„ „ FS = + (8 + 1)W tan e = + 9-OAV tan 9 
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Here ^e note that by adding the coe£Bcients on two bars 
which meet at a vertex, and writing the result on the vertex, 
we have the coefficient for the increment of flange stress, which 
requires to be multiplied by W tan and added to the stress in 
the flange preceding it, counting from the left support, to find 
the stress. 

Let e = 80^ and W = 10 tons. 

Then sec = 1-154 /. W sec fl = 11-54 tons 
tan e = 0-577 /. W tan 61 = 5*77 tons 

The actual stresses are written on the right-hand half of 
the girder. Fig. 149. 

Fig. 150 shows a lattice girder loaded ^ymnietrically on the 
top and bottom flanges. 

Here we may consider each triangulation separately, and 
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Fig. 160. 



apply the foregoing principles. The results are written on the 
left-hand half of the girder, Fig. 150. 

Let Wi = 5 tons, and W = 10 tons, = 45°. 

Then sec = 1-414 
.-. Wi sec e = 7-07 ; W sec = 14*14 ; tan 6 = 1 

The results are written on the right-hand half of the 
girder, Pig. 150. 

Fig. 151 represents a truss known as the Murphy-Whipple, 
or Pratt, truss. The vertical members are constructed as com- 
pression members, while the diagonal members are in tension. 
The truss as shown would be used as a deck bridge like the 
Warren girder. Fig. 149. Fig. 152 represents the same truss 
inverted, but the vertical members are in tension, and the 
diagonal members are in compression. In this form it is 
termed the Howe truss, and is much used for composite structures, 
the vertical members consisting of one or more bolts, the 
diagonal and top members of timber, while the bottom member 
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may be constructed of timber or iron. The Howe truss, as 
shown in tig. 152, would be used for a through bridge, and the 
deck would be carried by the bottom member. In both Figs. 
151 and i52, the diagonals in the centre bay are unstressed, with 
the loads symmetrically arranged on either side of the centre, 



Fio. 161. 




as shown ; they will be referred to in regard to the live load. 
We may write coefficients against the bars and determine the 
stresses as before ; thus in Fig. 151 the stresses in the 
verticals are — J , i 

ah, = W, cdi = 2W, ef= 8W, g\= 4tW 

The stresses in the diagonals are — 

ch = W sec 61, de = 2W sec S.fg = 3W sec 0, hk = 4W sec 

The horizontal components of the stresses in the diagonals 
will produce stresses in the top and bottom members, thus — 

kgi = 4 tan 

gci = 4 tan + 3 tan 6 = 7 tan 
^ci == 7 tan e + 2 tan e = 9 tan 
cai= 9 tan + tan = 10 tan 

In a similar manner we may find the stre sses in the bottom 
member ; they are written in Fig. 151. 

K W = 5 tons, and 61 = 45° 
then W sec 61 = 5 X 1*414 = 7-07 tons ; W tan 61 = 5 

The results are written on Fig. 152. 
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We may draw reciprocal figures to find the stresses in the 
various members as illustrated in Figs. 153 and 154. 





Fig. 154. 



Fig. 158 represents the stresses in the truss illustrated in 
Fig. 152, and Fig. 154 the stresses in that illustrated in 
Fig. 149. 

Braced Girders with Parallel Flanges subjected to a Travelliiig 
Load. — ^We have seen in Chapter IV., Fig. 54, that the maximum 
shearing stress at any point of a girder subjected to alravelling 
load occurs when the load extends from either abutment to the 
point in question, the remainder of the girder being unloaded. 
Hence in the Warren girder. Fig. 149, the maximum compres- 
sive stress in the bar FG occurs when the apices on the right 
half of the girder are loaded. The maximum tensile stress 
in FG occurs when the remaining apices are loaded, and the 
apices on the right half of the girder are unloaded, thus — 

-FG = ^^^^(l + 2 + 3)= - Wsece 

o 2 

The same stresses will be produced on the bar GH, only 
with the signs changed, thus — 

- GH = - '^-^, and + GH = + W sec fl 

In a similar manner the stresses in all the inclined bars 
may be written down ; thus for the left half of the girder we 
have — 
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Stress in HI = - ^^^(1 + 2 + 3 + 4) and + ^-^ ^X) 



low sec fl :, . W sec % 
and + 



. low sec e , 
„ „ IJ = + T— and - 



6 

WsecO 
6 



The maximum stresses in the horizontal members due to 
the live load will occur when the girder is fully loaded, and 
they may be found in a similar manner to that explained in the 
foregoing examples. We may determine the stresses in the 
inclined members graphically thus : In the Warren girder, 
Fig. 149> let the dead load at the apices be 5 tons, and the live 
load 10 tons. Here we draw the ordinary shearing-stress 
diagrams for the live and dead loads, and set out the triangles 
as shown in Fig. 155. 



5\ / ^l'""''^^ ft 



Fio. 165. 

In Fig. 151 let the dead load at the apices be 5 tons, and the 
live load 10 tons, and let = 45^ The stresses in the top and 
bottom members may be found as in the case of the dead load, 
or we may use the method of sections ; thus for the stress in 
WE, we suppose a vertical section cutting ED, and take moments 
about the point where ED cuts the bottom member, thus — 

- lOWE + 15(20 + 10) - 60 X 80 = 
.-.WE = - 136 tons 

In a similar manner we write down the stresses in all the 
top and bottom members, thus — 
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YA = = - 60 tons 

yp - 60 X 20 + 15 X 10 

XC = = _ 105 „ 

^„ -60x30 + 15(20 + 10) 

W£= _ =-185.. 

,,^ _ - 60 X 30 + 15(30 + 20 + 15) ,^„ . 

= — 150 „ 



VVT 


~ 




10 




UH 


= 








BZ 


= 








DZ 


60 


X20 


- 15 X 10 






10 




FZ 


60 


X80 


- 15(20 + 10) 








10 




HZ 


_60 


X40 


- 15(30 + 20 + 


AO) 



= 


- 150 


= 


+ 60 


= 


+ 105 


= 


+ 135 


^ 


+ 150 



10 

These stresses are three times those written on Fig. 152. 
Stresses in Diagonal Members. — For the stresses in the dia- 
gonal members we proceed as in the case of the Warren girder, 
Fig. 149— 

Wi sec© = 14*14 tons for the live load 
W secfl = 7-07 „ „ dead load 

and^^^= 1-572 
9 

The stresses on NO, for example, may be found most con- 
veniently by writing the equation so that the live loads pro- 
ducing tension and compression may be readily seen— 

NO = 21-21 -h 1-572(1 -h . . . +7)> 21-21 + 44-016-1-57 
- 1-572(1) 5 T ^j r i 

hence NO = -I- 65-22 tons and -f- 19'64 tons 

The stress in the bar PZ is — 

PZ = 28-28 4- 1-572(1 + . . . +8) = + 84-84 tons 

Also in the remaining bars we may find the stresses as 
before — 

LM = 14-14 -f. 1-572(1 -f- . . . + 6) ^^ 

-. 1-572(1 -h 2) /^^^crrif ^^> ^ 

.-. LM = 14-14 + 38-012 MJNIVERsrTYJ 

- 4-716 ^^^^OALWQfKW^-^^ 



, LM = -I- 47-15 tons and 9*42 tons 
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The stresses in the first three bars are not reversed by the 
live load, and are always tensile. In the bar JE we shaU see 
that the live load puts a compressive stress upon the bar, 
thus — 

JK = 7-07 + 1-672(1+. . . + 5) 

- 1-672(1 +2 + 3) 
.-. JK = 7-07 + 23-58 

- 9-432 

/. JK = + 80-65 tons and - 2*36 tons 

Since JE can only resist tensile stresses, we must counter- 
brace the panel by inserting a diagonal crossing JK. Since it 
is hardly possible to ensure that each member shall perform 
the duty assigned to it, it is better practice to make the counter- 
brace take all the live -load shear, so that JK would have to 
sustain + 30-65, and the counterbrace 9*432 tons. 

In the central bay there is no stress in the diagonals due to 
the dead load ; the stresses due to the live load are — 

+ 1-672(1 + 2 + 3 + 4)=+ 15-72 tons 

Hence the central bay must be counterbraced by inserting 
two diagonals crossing each other, each designed for a tensile 
stress of 15*72 tons. These diagonal counterbraces are shown 
in dotted lines, both in Figs. 151 and 152. The counterbraces 
only come into action when the live load tends to produce dis- 
tortion of the panel by putting a compressive stress on the 
main brace ; when this occurs, the main brace bends and throws 
the tensile stress upon the counterbrace, so that the two braces 
are never in action simultaneously. 

StreBses in Tertical Members. — The stresses in the verticals 
are the vertical components of the stresses in the diagonals, and 
one may be found from the other, or we may proceed indepen- 
dently, thus — 

Hence we see that the live load puts tensile stress upon JH 
and HG. The maximum stresses are written on Fig. 156. 

In designing these girders we must compare the maximum 
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stresses, as written on Fig. 156, with those produced by the 
dead load only, and thus find the range of stress for. those bars 
where the stress is not reversed by the live load. Where there 






FlO. 156. 

is a. reversal of stress, as in the two central verticals, the range 
of stress is shown on Pig. 156. Hence the intensity of working 
stress is found as explained in Chapter I. 

When there are more than one system of triangulation each 
system may be calculated separately, as in Fig. 157, as the 
loads upon the apices of a particular system are transmitted by 
that system to the abutment independently of the others. 

Fig. 157 represents a lattice girder or truss of an odd 
number of panels, which may 
be subdivided into four dif- 
ferent systems, as shown in 
Figs. 158 to 161. The sub- 
division illustrated in Figs. 158 
and 159 represents the method 
for partial loading, and Figs. 
160 and 161 show a possible 
division for complete loading ; 
but here there is an ambiguity, 
as we are not sure whether the 
system illustrated in Figs. 158 
and 159 would not hold. If 
the stresses are calculated for 
each case, and the maximum 
stresses adopted in the design of the girder, this ambiguity 
will not cause a want of strength. The student may work out 
the stresses in this case by assuming a Uve load of 10 tons 
and a dead load of 5 tons at each bottom apex, = SO"", 
span = 50 feet. 

This method of subdivision and superposition is often very 
convenient, and may be used in the two following examples, 
Figs. 162 and 165. Here, however, there is no ambiguity, as the 
number of panels is even, and there are only two subdivisions 
possible. 







Fro. 167. 



FlO 168. 



FlO. 16». 



Fia. 160. 



Fio. 161. 
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FigB. 162 and 165 are both modifications of the Pratt or 
Murphy- Whipple truss, but in these forms they are sometimes 



'^^NSNInNSI^--^' 




FiO. 162. 



Fia. 163. 



FiQ. 164. 



Fig. 166. 



FiO. 166. 



FiQ. 167. 



called Linville trusses ; the fotmer is suitable for a deck bridge, 
the latter for a through bridge. 

Fig. 165 represents the outline of the bridge over the Ohio 
River, 415 feet span. 

Fig. 168 shows a form of timber truss which has been largely 
used for road bridges in Australia. The vertical tension members 
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are constructed with two or more bolts, which may be screwed 
up as required, and the diagonal members of the web fit into 
iron pockets, and are provided with double wedges at the ends 
for putting the member in initial compression and taking up 
shrinkage. 

The stresses written on the various members of the truss 
have been determined in the manner sufficiently explained, and 
may be verified by the student. The dead load is 0-6 tons per 
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foot run, and the live load 0*58 tons per foot run on eacli 
truss. 

The counterbraces in the four central bays, shown in dotted 
lines, are chiefly necessary in consequence of the wedges and 
the stresses, as the various members of the truss may vary 
from those written on Pig. 168, depending on tightness or slack- 
ness of the wedges. The counterbraces should be made about 
half the sectional area of the main diagonal in the same bay, 
and should be arranged with their largest lateral dimensions at 
right angles to the plane of the truss in order to give lateral 
stiffness. 

The cross-beams in this truss are spaced on each side of the 
panel points ; the main tie is subjected to a certain amount of 
transverse stress. 

Pig. 169 shows a Howe truss as used in a highway bridge of 
70 feet span, in which the vertical members consist of two or 




• to' — m- -~ to' >»* — lo'- 



Fia, 169. 



more bolts, but the diagonal members of the web and the ends 
are inclined at the same angle, viz. 45^. The cross-beams carry- 
ing the floor rest upon the bottom chord at the panel points, the 
vertical bolts being spaced longitudinally at a distance apart 
equal to the width of the floor beam. Jhere are no wedges at 
the ends of the diagonal members, as the shrinkage of the timber 
may be taken up completely by screwing up the nuts on the 
vertical bolts, hence only the central bay is counterbraced. 

The stresses written on Pig. 169 have been determined for a 
dead load of 0*414 tons and a live load of 0*470 tons per foot 
run for each truss. 

This truss is obviously superior to the foregoing for timber 
bridges. 

The method of constructing the joints in the bottom chord of 
these trusses will be considered in Chapter XIII. 

The bottom chord in both these trusses may be constructed 
of steel, and the compression members only of timber. This 
composite truss has the advantage of allowing the various 
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timber members to be removed without stopping the traffic over 
the bridge* 

The following example is given to illustrate the method of 
calculating the stresses in lattice girders subjected to a per- 
manent load due to the weight of the structure^ and a live load 
due to an engine and train. This girder is not given as an 
example of good proportion^ as it is too deep, and is unsuitable 
for so small a span. 

Let the permanent load considered as concentrated at each 
apex be 2 tons, denoted by Wi, and the live load concentrated in 
a similar manner be 5 tons, denoted by W. There are 12 bays 
and 4 systems of triangulation, the bars being inclined at 45°. 



W sec = 5 X 1-414 = 7-070 tons, and Wi sec 
^^^ = 0-589 



2-828 



Span of girder = 60 feet, depth = 10 feet 

By referring to Pig. 170 and the subjoined table of stresses, 
it will be observed that the live load Wi produces stresses on 
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bars 3, 7, and 11 ; that W2 produces stresses on bars 4, 8, and 
12 ; W3 on bars 1, 5, 9, and 13. W13 also produces stresses on 
bars 1, 5, 9, and 13, thus — 

Wsec 
- — nr- = - 0-589, say - 0-59 



Wa produces — 

9W sec e 



= - 5-30 on bar 1 



12 

3 W sec ^ „„ , - -. J - o 

+ =r - 1*77 on bars 5, 9, and 13 

1^ 
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The stresses produced on each bar by the various loads, con- 
sidered separately, are tabulated as shown. The stresses on bar 
1 for the loads W3, W7, and Wn which affect it are added together 
and the result written in the first column, as it is compressive. 
In a similar manner, the stresses on the other bars are added, 
and written in the first or second column, according as the stress 
is compressive or tensile. 

The stresses in the third and fourth columns due to dead 
load are found, as in the foregoing examples, by affixing the 
proper coefficient to the bar and multiplying it by Wi sec S 
(Fig. 171). 

The total maximum stresses are found by adding the stresses 
of like kind in the first four columns due to live load and dead 
load. It should be noted that bars from 8 to 9 are subjected to 
both tensile and compressive stresses. 

The stresses in the remaining 18 bars may be written down 
by numbering them from the right-hand support. 

The stresses in the top and bottom horizontal members are 
found as before, by adding the coefficients written in the lattice 
bars. Fig. 171, and multiplying by (W + Wi) tan for the 
increment of flange stress = (2 + 5) tan S = 7 tan 0. 

I 




Fig. 171. 

Thus the stresses in the top member may be written down — 

Stress on 1st bay = 1*5 x 7 = - 10*5 tons 

„ „ 2nd „ = 10-5 + 2x7=- 24-5 „ 
„ „ 3rd „ = 24-5 + 2x7=- 88-6 „ 

The stresses in both top and bottom members are written 
down in Fig. 171. 

The stresses in the top and bottom members may be plotted 
to scale as ordinates on the length of the girder as a base, and 
the extremities joined, forming two polygons, which are the 
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diagrams of direct stresses due to bending, and may be 
used for designing the top and bottom flanges as explained 
in Chapter IV. 



if 
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The following example is given to illustrate the method of 
designing a lattice girder or of ascertaining the stresses in a 
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girder already built. Pigs. 172 and 173 show the stresses in 
the web and flanges of a lattice girder in a bridge on the New 
South Wales Government Railways.^ The bridge consists of 
two lattice main girders, forming a clear span of 150 feet. The 
girders are 161 feet 9 inches long over all, and placed 14 feet 
apart in the clear. Between them transverse or roadway 
girders are placed at a distance of 8 feet from centre to centre. 




i^Fr^yF^iVivvyn 




Fig. 173. 



The bridge carries a single line of way. The lattice girders rest 
at each pier on cast-iron bed-plates fixed on the piers, with steel 
expansion rollers at one pier. Each lattice girder is 12 feet 
deep between the intersection of the lattice bars. The booms 
are trough-shaped, and connected with double-lattice webs. The 
web is formed of a double set of lattice bars riveted to the 
vertical plates of the booms, and inclined at an angle of 43"^ 25'. 
Each set of lattice bars consists of seven systems of triangula- 
tion, the flat tension bars varying from 6" x |" to 4" x i", and 

' Railway Bridges Inquiry Ck>mmissioD, New South Wales, 1887. 
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the channel irons forming struts from 6" x 2i" x i" to Si" x 
1|" X i"- 

The data for calculations are as follows : — 

Effective span = 156' 0" 
„ depth = 72' 0" 
Dead load on each girder = 0*6 tons per foot run 
■L'lve ,, „ ,, = O'T M »i >» >> 

Weight at each apex due to dead load = 0*6 x 8 = 1*8 tons 
„ live „ =0-7x3 = 2-1 „ 
e = 43° 25' .-. sec « = 1-87274 
Wisec e = 1-8 X 1-87274 = 2-5 tons 
W sec ^ 2-1 x^l;87274 
52 



I 



= -0554 tons 



The following table gives the bending moments, stresses, and 
areas required in the bridge. By comparison of this table with 
the diagram of areas, Fig. 173, we have — 

Maximum stress in compression = 3'72 tons per square inch 
tension =4*87 „ „ „ 



Table XXXIL 



% 






Area required. 




M = -65(6084 - »0 


Stress. 








Top. 


Bottom. 





395400 


329 55 


82-39 


65-91 


5 


3938-35 


328-20 


82-05 


65-64 


10 


3889-60 


32413 


81-03 


64-82 


15 


3808-35 


317-36 


79'34 


63-47 


20 


3694-60 


307-88 


76-97 


61-57 


25 


3548-35 


295-69 


73-93 


59-14 


30 


3369-60 


280-80 


70-20 


56-16 . 


35 


3158-35 


263-19 


6579 


52-64 


40 


2914-60 


242-89 


60-72 


48-57 


45 


2638-35 


219-86 


54-96 


43-97 


50 


2329-60 


194-13 


48-53 


38-82 


55 


1988-35 


165-69 


41-42 


3314 


(K) 


1614-60 


134 53 


33-64 


26-91 


65 


1208-35 


100-69 


25-17 


2014 


70 


769-60 


64-13 


1603 


12-82 


75 


338-35 


2819 


7-05 


5-62 


78 


000 


0-00 


000 


0-00 
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BOWSTRING AND POLYGONAL GIRDERS. 



The stresses in girders or trasses with curved or polygonal 
flanges or chords may be most conveniently ascertained by the 
method of moments explained in Chapter III. 

Let Fig. 174 denote an inverted bowstring girder or truss, in 
which the bottom chord is a polygon inscribed in a parabolic 
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Fro. 174. 

curve. Let the span be 48 feet, the central depth 6 feet, the 
number of panels 8, the length of each panel 6 feet, the live 
load equivalent to 5 tons at each panel-point, the dead load 1 
ton at each panel-point. 

The reaction at the left support due to all the panel-points 
being fully loaded is — 



R = a + ^ + . 
= 3-6 + 17-5 



+ 5) + 5(-J + i + 



+ 1) 



The stress in AO, denoted by AO, is found by taking moments 

about the point 2, the lever arm or the length 8*2 being 2*62 

fei)t. 

. AO(2-62) + E(6) = 

6 
.-. AO = - (17-5 + 3-5)—- = - 48-08 tons 
2-62 
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The stress in AX is found by taking moments about the 
point 8, the lever arm, or the perpendicular distance from 8 on 
AX, being 2*4 feet— 

- AX(2-4) + B(6) = 

.-. AX = + (17-5 + 3-5)^ = 52-5 tons 

The stress in the vertical member AB is found by passing a 





LIVK LMQ 0T UPtX S. 
Fiu. 176. 



plane through AO, AB, and BX, and taking moments about the 
intersection of AO and BX 

- AB(8-4) - E(2-4) = 

/. AB = - (17-5 + 8-5)-^ = - 6 tons 
o*4 

The stresses in the three members of the second bay may be 



W M K 01 




Live LMD KT APCX A 

Fio. 177. 



found by passing a plane through PC, BC, and BX, and taking 
moments, thus — 

For the stress in PC take moments about the point 4, for 
BX take moments about the point 3, and for BC take moments 
about the intersection of PC and BX — 
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4-5PC + 12R - 6 X 6 = 

21 X 12 - 86 .^ . 

.*. PC = ,— = - 48 tons 

4'5 

- 2-5BX X + 6E = 
.-. BX = + ^-^ = 50-4 tone 
5-04BC - R X 2-4 + 5 X 8-4 + 1 X 8-4 = 
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This equation may be written thus — 

= 5-04BC - {(i + . . . + g)2-4 - (8-4 - J x 2-4)} 
- 5{(i + . . . + g)2-4 - (8-4 - i X 2-4)} 
/. = 5'04BC - (6-8 - 6-3) 

- 5(6-3 - 6-3) 

This equation shows that the 
diagonals are unstressed when 
the bridge is completely loaded, 
either with the dead load only 
or with the dead and live loads. 
If the panel-points on the 
right-hand side of the section 
plane cutting the three bars in 
the bay under consideration are 
fully loaded, and the panel- 
point on the left is loaded with 
the dead load only, the equation 
becomes — 

= 504BC - (6-3 - 6-3) 

- 5 X 6-3 
/. BC = 6-25 tons 

Hence the greatest tension on any diagonal occurs when the 
panel-points on the right are fully loaded. If the panel-point 
on the left is fully loaded, and those on the right with the dead 
load only, the equation becomes — 

= 5-04 BC - (6-3 - 6-8) 
-t- 5 X 6 3 
/. BC = - 6:25 tons 

Hence the greatest compression on any diagonal occurs 



r f T T r f 

FlO. 178. 
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when the panel-points on the left are fully loaded, and those on 

the right with the dead load only. 

In a similar manner 
it can he shown that 
when the diagonals slope 
in the contrary direction, 
i.e. from 2 to 5, instead 
of from 8 to 4, the same 
rule holds good if the 
word ''tension" is altered 
to "compression," and 
vice versa. 

If both diagonals are 
present, they should be 

designed for tension only, in which case only one will be in 

action at a time, and the yertical members will be in compression. 
In a similar manner the stresses in the remaining bars may 

be found and tabulated, or they may be written on the members 

of the girder, as in Pig. 180. 

If the girder have a single system of triangulation, the 

stresses may be derived from Fig. 180, thus — 




LIVE LOIIO MT-^nx a . 

H4Lr «MLI. 

FlQ. 179. 
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The stresses in the bowstring truss shown in Fig. 174 may 
be determined by drawing reciprocal figures to scale, and 
measuring the lengths of the lines as explained in Chapter III. 
One diagram is sufficient to determine the stresses due to the 




Fio. 181. 



IS 



dead load, but for the partially distributed live load it 
necessary to consider the stresses for the live load at each apex 
separately, and then to combine the results for the total stress. 
Fig. 175 shows the reciprocal figure for the bowstring truss 
for the dead load; Fig. 176, the live load only at the japex 3; 
Fig. 177, the live load at apex 6 ; Fig. 178, the live load at apex 
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7 ; and Fig. 179, the live load at apex 9. The sum of the 
stresses obtained by measuring the lines in the reciprocal 
figures and tabulating the results may be used as a check on 
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the method of moments, in which case the mean value should 
be taken in designing the structure. 

In a polygonal girder in which the panel-points in the 
polygonal chord do not lie on a parabolic curve, the dead load 
will produce stresses in the diagonals. Thus Fig. 188 shows a 






r 




V 



Fig. 183. 



form of truss suitable for a timber bridge, and Fig. 184 a truss 
of the same dimensions suitable for an iron or steel bridge, the 
compression members in each case being denoted by thicker 
lines. 

For a highway bridge with a roadway 20 feet wide and two 
overhanging footways each 5 feet wide, the dead load at each 
panel-point is about 14 tons, and the live load 11*2 tons, or 0*8 
of the dead load. 

The stress in the diagonal member in the third bay, denoted 
by Yg, Fig. 183, is therefore— 
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= - 108y, - [14{(^ + . . . + 1)100 - (120 - j^ X 100) 

- (140 - I X 100)}] - 0-8 [14{(i + . . . + t)100 

- (120 - 5 X 100) - (140 - g X 100)}] 
.-. = - 108^3 - 2625 + 1365 

- 2100 + 1092 
•*• y3= — 31*1 tons 
+ 1-5 „ 

For the dead load only — 

= - 1081/3 - 2695 + 1365 
.'• ^3 = - 11*7 tons 
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In Fig. 184— 













O s= 116^ - [14{(J- + . . . + t)100 - (120 - J X 100) 

- (140 - t X 100)}] - 0-8[14{(i + . . . + f)100 

- (120 - I X 100) - (140 - f X 100)}] 
= 116J/3 - 2625 - 1365 

- 2100 + 1092 
^3 = +29 tons 



The stresses in the diagonals of the fourth bay, Fig. 183, 
are — 
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= 139y, - [14{(1 + • . . + 1)100 - (120 - J X 100) 

- (160 - ^1 X 100)}] - 0-8[14{(-J + . . . + J) 100 

- (120 - I X 100) - 160 - g X 100)}] 
= 139?/4 - 1750 + 455 + 910 + 1365. 

- 1400 + 364 + 728 + 1092 
/. = 139^4 - 1750 + 2730 

- 1400 + 2184 
/. 2/4 = - 22'7 tons 

+ 3-0 „ 

In Fig. 184— 

= 128t/4 - 1750 + 2730 
- 1400 + 2184 
.-. i/4 = + 24-7 tons 
- 7-5 „ 

In a similar manner the remaining stresses may be found. 

In Fig. 183 it would be desirable to introduce counterbraces 
in the four central panels, as indicated in the dotted lines ; 
the largest dimensions should be at right angles to the plane of 
the truss, for the sake of greater lateral stiffness. The diagonals 
should be designed for compression only, and provision should 
be made for taking up the shrinkage of the timber, such as by 
means of wedges at the joints, which would put the diagonals 
in initial compression. Otherwise the diagonals should be de- 
signed for both tension and compression. The tension members 
are conveniently constructed with a group of four iron or steel 
bolts, which may be screwed up as required. 

The use of wedges and counterbraces introduces some am- 
biguity in the determination of the stresses. 

In Fig. 184 the two middle panels should be counterbraced 
by means of rods provided with union screws for putting the 
counterbrace in initial tension, or these may be omitted and 
the diagonals designed for compression as well as tension, which 
may easily be accomplished in an iron or steel bridge, thus 
avoiding any ambiguity in the determination of the stresses. 

The stresses in these trusses might also be found by means 
of reciprocal figures, as illustrated with respect to the truss 
shown in Fig. 174. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SLOPE AND DEFLECTION OP BEAMS SUPPORTED AT THE ENDS — 
BENDING MOMENTS, SHEABING STBESSES SLOPE ; AND DEFLEC- 
TION OF BEAMS FIXED AT ONE OB BOTH ENDS. 

The investigation of the equations of slope and deflection re- 
quires a knowledge of the calculus, but the principles on 
which the investigation is based may be understood without 
such knowledge ; also the results, which will be found tabulated, 
may be used in connection with the slope and deflection of 
beams as ordinary formula. 

By referring to Fig. 75, which represents a beam deflected 
under the action of transverse loads, we may proceed as fol- 
lows : — 

Let B = the radius of curvature of the neutral axis of the 
beam. 
a ss the strain or elongation per unit of length of the fibre. 
y ss the distance of the extreme fibre from the neutral 

axis. 
I = the length, measured along the neutral axis, between 
two planes which are parallel in the imdeflected 
beam, but which converge towards the centre of 
curvature in the deflected beam. 
/ + a{ = the increased length due to bending, measured along 
the extreme fibres. 
f = the intensity of stress at the extreme fibres. 
E = the modulus of elasticity. 
I = the moment of inertia. 

i = the slope of the beam at any point x from the origin. 
V = the deflection of the beam. 
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Then it has been proved that — 




R + J/ l + al . ^ y 
R - I -^"^R 


= 1 +a 


■••l=" 




, . f . f y 





but in Chapter V. it has been proved that — 

y I » 
1 _ / _ M 

'*• R~E^~EI 
It is proved in books on the Differential Calculus that — 

1 da? 



« f, . fdvy\% 



f-(|)T 

In the case of beams the deflection is small, so that the 

value of r 1" ^ is so small that it may be neglected, in which 

case — 

J. _d^_^ 
E "" doj' "■ EI 

If i denote the circular measure of the slope of the beam at 
a distance x from the origin of co-ordinates, since — 

i = tan i = -r nearly 



•'"d«- Jei- 



dat 
da? 
E is a constant for the same material, and I is a constant if 
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the section of the beam is uniform ; M can also be expressed in 
terms of x ; so that the abote equations may be written — 

i = — jM.dflj, andz? = — J JM . rfoj^ 

The method of using these equations is illustrated in the 
following examples. 

Ca^e I. — Cantilever loaded at the extremity. 
^^ In this case — 

pH ^__^^ M = - W(c - X) 



W [ 



When fl! = 0, i = 0. .*. C = 

W/ asS 

When i is the slope at a distance as from the origin — 

{. , W /■/ a!»\^ W/ca!» oj'n „ 

When « = 0, V = 0. .-. C = 

To find the greatest slope and deflection, we have only to 
remember that both equations (1) and (2) reach their maximum 
value when oj = c ; hence, denoting the greatest slope and deflec- 
tion by io and Vq respectively, we have — 

^•" " 2EI' a'ii<l^o= - 3EI 
^u4 ^ Case II. — Beam supported at both 

yp- — ^ r— — ^ ®^^® ^^^ loaded uniformly, the load 

Jlp-.^.,..,. ^ ; \ being w per unit of length. 

• ; . - , . ^ In this case — 
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When a? = -> / = 0. 



w 



•'•^^ 2El(8 



24/ 



24EI 



24EI 24El' 



'~2Ell'2 ~ 8;~24E 

•••'• = /'■ -''^ = 2^1 /(«^- ^- 



When as = 0, w = 0. 



and V = 



24EI 



C = 

(2/aj' - «♦ - Pa?) 



To find the greatest slope, put « = 0, or « = {. 
«-P WP 



/. J, : 



24EI 24EI 



, where W = wZ 



Z 



For the greatest deflection, put « = „ 



"'■'~24Elli6 



6/ 



5WP 



5^(7? 

384EI " 384EI 



In a similar manner, the greatest slope and deflection may be 
found for any beam loaded in any way whatever. 

In the following table W = «(;Z = the total load will be 
used : — 

Table XXXIII. 

Table of Maxima Slopes and Deflections for Beams of Unifobm Section. 



Description of beam. 



Fixed at one end and loaded at the other 
Fixed at one end and loaded uniformly 
Supported at both ends and loaded at the centre 
Supported at both ends and loaded uniformly ... 



Greatest slope. 


Greatest deflection. 


Wl« 


Wl» 


2EI 


8EI 


Wl« 


Wl» 


6EI 


8EI 


Wl« 


Wl» 


16EI 


48EI 


Wl« 


5W1» 


24EI 


384ET 
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By referring to the results in the foregoing table, it will be 
seen that both the slope and deflection are proportional to the 
load, but that the slope is proportional to the square of the 
length, while the deflection is .proportional to the cube of 
the length. Hence we may express the slope and deflection 
thus — 

. nWP __ mWP 

'"""eT "'^""Er 

where n and m have the numerical values given in the fore- 
going table ; thus in the case of a beam supported at both ends 
and loaded uniformly, n = ^, and m = ^f^. 

It is frequently convenient to express the slope and deflection 
of a beam in terms of the maximum intensity of working stress ; 
thus in the case of a beam supported at both ends and loaded 
uniformly — 

S y " ly 

fl 



Hence the slope i© = ^-^^ 

and the deflection Vq = ^^^ - 
48Ey 

In this case the slope is proportional to the length, while 
the deflection is proportional to the square of the length. 

In a similar manner, the slopes and deflections of the other 

three cases may be expressed in terms of the maximum 

intensity of working stress. Hence we may express to ^i^d v^ 

thus — 

. n'fl , m[lP 

Zo = ^,andro=^ 

In rectangular beams — 

By substituting these values in the foregoing table, we 
obtain formulsB applicable to rectangular beams ; thus in 
the case of a beam supported at both ends and loaded uni- 
formly — 

WP t5WP 
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If 'vre denote the intensity of stress at the extreme fibre by/, 
we have — 

'2/f - 5/P 

'" = iE7r *°^ ^* = 24Ed 

In a similar manner we may find the value of u and i\ for 
the other three cases — 

Beams of Uniform Strengtli. — In a beam of uniform strength 
the moment of resistance of any cross-section is proportional to 
the bending moment at that cross-section. 

In Figs. 187 to 194 we have various forms in which either 
the breadth or the depth is constant, except in Fig. 189, which 
is a beam of similar cross-section. Figs. 187, 188, and 189 



FiO. 187. 



FiO. 188. 



Fig. 189. 




Fiu. 190. 



Fio. 191. 



Fig. 193. 



represent cantilevers of uniform strength when loaded at the 
extremity with a concentrated load; and Figs. 190, 191, and 
192 represent cantilevers loaded with a uniform load. 

Fig. 198 shows the shape of a beam of uniform strength. 




Fig. 193. 



supported at both ends and loaded in the centre when the depth 
is constant. 

Fig. 194 shows a beam when the breadth is constant. 
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Fig. 195 shows the shape of a beam for similar cross- 
section. 

In practice the above forms could not be carried out, as it is 

necessary to provide for the resist- 
ance to the shearing stresses as 
well as the bending moments ; con- 
sequently they may be modified 
as shown in Figs. 196 and 197, 
*''^*®*- where the sectional areas over 

the supports are made in accordance with the shearing stresses. 
In beams of uniform strength the moment of inertia is not 

M 
constant, and the term z^r contains two variables. 





Fig. 197. 



In the case of Fig. 187, d is constant, and h varies ; here, if 
bi denote the breadth of any section, bi = //-. 

lib =: bi, and d varies, as in Fig. 188, then di^ = rf^, where di 

V 

denotes the depth at any section. If both b and d vary, as in 
Fig. 189— 



In Fig. 187— 



b_ 
d' 









•/ = 



21 



^~ M,» ~ 



where rfi ssly ; but in rectangular sections — 

6Waj mi 
bii' 
since /is a constant ; 

bid,' as 
" bd'-l 
<fr_ M__ _W«_ 
rfic, ~ ~ EI ~ ~ ,»2EMi" 
where b and h vary. 



Beams of Uniform Strength. 
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If the height is constant and equal to rf, then bi = — 






12WZ 



dy 



Integrating this expression, and remembering that ' = when 
« = Z, we have — 

*! - . 12Wte 12WP 

Integrating again, and remembering that v = when x = Z, we 
have — 

6Wfaj^ 12WPaj 6WZ^ 



EeP6 

The maximum deflection is ro 

4WP 



6WP 



EcPt 



, whereas, for a uniform 



cross-section we found ro = ^r^r, or the beam of uniform strength 

deflects one and a half times as much as the beam of uniform 

cross-section. 

In a similar manner, it may be proved that the beam of 

8WP 
constant breadth (Fig. 188) deflects to = ^^.yOT twice as much 

as the beam of uniform cross-section. 

Also, for similar cross-section (Fig. 189), we have i\ = ^^ «i 

For any cross-section, using the general formulse — 

to=-- andt,=-EY- 

we have the following values for n and m : — 

Table XXXIV. 
Table of Values fob n and m fob Beams of ITnifobm Stbengtu. 



Description of beam. 
Uniform depth. 



Fixed at one end and loaded at the other 

Fixed at one end and loaded nniformly 

Supported at both ends and loaded at the centre .. 
Supported at both ends and loaded uniformly 



1 
J. 

i 

le 
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Table XXXV. 



Description of beam. 
Uniform breadth. 



Fixed at one end and loaded at the other 

Supported at both ends and loaded at the centre ... 
Supported at both ends and loaded uniformly 



1. 
0-098 



o'ots 



Deflection of Beams under Loads d«Teloping a Known Intensity 
of Stress. — In this case we nse the formula — 

/ denotes the maximum intensity of stress on the weaker side of 
the beam. 

lift denote the maximum intensity of tensile stress, and/c the 

f JL f 

maximum intensity of compressive stress, then /= \ ' ^ If 
(I denote the depth of the beam — 

'' "■ Ed 

This formula may be applied to wrought-iron or steel girders. 
The values of m are given in the following table : — 

Table XXXVI. 



No. 

1 
2 

4 



Uniform croee-eection. 



Cantilever fixed at one end and loaded ut the other ... 
Cantilever fixed at one end and loaded nniformly 
Beam siipported at both ends and loaded in the centre 
Beam supported at both ends and loaded uniformly ... 

Uniform Strength and Depth. 
Under either of the conditions Nos. 1 to 4 

Uniform Strength and Breadth. 

Cantilever fixed at one end and loaded at the other ... 
Cantilever fixed at one end and loaded uniformly 
Beam supported at both ends and loaded at the centre 
Beam supported at both ends and loaded uniformly ... 



... 


' " 




i 




1 


... ' 1426 


_ 


. 



In beams of uniform cross-section the formulas given may 
be used to calculate the deflection either under a known intensity 
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of stress or under a known load ; but the formulsa given for 
beams of uniform strength, if used to calculate the deflection of 
beams which have been designed in the ordinary way with suffi- 
cient material at the ends to resist the maximum shearing stress, 
and the moment of resistance of the flanges made as far as 
practicable proportional to the bending moments, will give 
results which are in excess of those obtained by experiment. In 
plate, web, and lattice girder bridges the breadth is uniform, and 
the moments of resistance of the cross-section are made as far as 
practicable proportional to the bending moments. The deflection 
in these girders is assumed to be produced by the elongation and 
compression of the flanges, as the effect of the web in resisting 
deflection is so small that it may be neglected without causing 
appreciable error. The deflection may be calculated by assuming 
that the girder is of uniform strength and breadth, using the 
formula — 

0a426(/, +/c)P 

"^"^ Ed 

where /^ =s the maximum intensity of tensile stress. 

yi = „ „ compressive stress. 

{ = the span. 
d = the depth. 
E = the modulus of elasticity. 

This formula will also give results in excess of those obtained 
from experiment for the reasons already explained. 

The camber of a girder may be calculated from this formula, 
which will always ensure that the girder will never be deflected 
quite to the horizontal line, and an allowance should be made of 
about 25 per cent, more than the calculated maximum deflection. 

The deflection of girders is usually allowed to be from y2\)D 
to 2^0 0^ ^^ span, according to circumstances. 

The following examples of the deflection of railway bridges 
under a known intensity of flange stress are given to show how 
far the formula agrees with experiment. The loads consisted of 
locomotive engines, and the deflections were measured with 
multiplying levers. 

The test load is expressed in terms of tons per foot 
run, and it was arrived at by calculating the actual bending 
moments produced by the engine or engines standing on the 
bridge, the loads on the driving-wheels and the distance between 
centres being known. 
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The bridges were carefull}'- measured and calculated in order 
to determine /e and/c.^ 

The modulus of elasticity in a riveted girder will depend 
upon the number of joints, and the degree of tightness of the 
rivets, as well as the material. Experiments made by Sir B. 
Baker, M.Inst.C.E., on small riveted girders show that the 
rivets behaved as clamps for ordinary working stresses, the 
deflections being practically the same as if the girders were 
rolled in one piece. 

In a plate web girder bridge, however, it will generally happen 
that the modulus is 20 per cent, less than the material of the 
girder. 

For iron E varies from 10,000 to 12,000 tons per square 
inch. 

For mild steel E varies from 11,000 to 13,500 tons per 
square inch. 

For a riveted iron girder, from 8000 to 9500 tons per square 
inch. 

Example I. — A plate web-girder bridge, single web. 

Effective span ... ... ... ... 60 feeli. 

depth ... ... 4-7 „ 

Dead load... ... ... ... ... 0*76 tons per foot run. 

Test load 1-50 

Batio of test to total load 0-663 „ 

Maximnm intensity of stress in tension flange ... 6*75 tons per square inch. 

„ „ „ compression flange 4*30 „ „ 

Mean inteuBlty of stress in flanges ... ... 5*535 „ „ 

„ „ due to test load ... 3*67 „ „ 

In these girders E will be taken as 9000 tons per square 
inch. 

0- 1426 X 3-67 X 60 X 60 ^^,,^, , n -o. • u 

r = 7 —T 7- = 0-0445 feet = 0-534 inches 

9000 X 4-7 

The average deflection obtained on six bridges by taking the 
mean of the right and left hand girder was 0-472 inches. The 
maximum deflection obtained was 0-618 inches. 

On thirty-three spans, not differing much from the above 
example in design, but slightly better in workmanship, agreeing 
in loads and dimensions, the average deflection was 0-439 inches, 
and the maximum was 0-516 inches. 

Eocample IL — A plate web girder, single web. 

* '* Report of Railway Bridges Inquiry Commission," Xew South Wales. 188& 
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Eflfeotive span ... ... ... ... 61 feet. 

depth ... ... ... ... 6 „ 

Dead load ... ... ... ... ... 064 tons per foot run. 

Teat load 1-50 „ 

Batio of test to total load ... ... ... 0*7 „ „ 

Maximum intensity of stress in tension flange ... 4*42 tons per square inch. 

„ „ „ compression flange 3*50 „ „ 

Mean intensity of stress in flanges ... ... 8*46 „ „ 

„ „ due to test load ... 2*42 „ „ 

E is taken at 9000 tons, although the girders were much 
better designed. 

0-1426 X 2-42 X 61 X 61 ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ... . , 
r = g^QQ ^ g = 0-0238 feet = 0*286 inches 

The average observed deflection was 0-288 inches. 
Example IIL — ^A lattice girder bridge ; double lattice webs, 
trough-shaped booms. 

Effective span ... ... ... ... 156 feet. 

„ depth 12 „ 

Dead load ... ... ... ... ... 1'2 tons per foct run. 

Test load 1-4 

Ratio of test to total load ... ... ... 0*54 „ „ 

Maximum intensity of stress in tension boom ... 4*37 tons per square inch. 

„ „ „ compression boom 3-72 „ „ 

Mean intensity of stress in flanges ... ... 4 045 „ ,, 

„ „ due to test load ... 218 ,, 

E will be taken at 8000 tons in this case. 
0-1426 X 2-18 X 156 X 156 






8000 X 12 



= 0-0788 feet = 0-945 inches 



The observed deflection with three engines on the bridge, 
equivalent to 1-4 tons per foot run, was 0*88 inches, and with the 
same engines moving at about 40 miles an hour the deflection 
was one inch. 

In a girder bridge similar in every respect to the above, 
but with fewer loose rivets and slightly better workmanship, the 
deflection obtained with the stationary load was 0*82 inches, 
and with the moving load at 40 miles an hour, 0-90 inches. 

BeaniB fixed at the Ends. — A beam is said to be fixed when 
its ends are loaded in such a manner as to make the tangents at 
points of support horizontal. The fixing may be effected by 
building the ends of the beam into a wall (Fig. 198), or by 
loading the ends as shown in Fig. 199. 
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V 



When a beam is fixed by either of the above methods there 
is a downward deflection due to the load, and an upward 
deflection due to the fixing; hence it follows that there will 
Fio.i»8. be two points, h and c^ 

where the downward deflec- 
tion changes to an upward 
deflection ; these points are 
termed "points of inflexion" 
or of " contra-flexure." The 
portions from a io h and 
from c to <{ act as canti- 
levers, while the portion 
from & to c acts as a beam 
supported at h and c and 
loaded as shown. The upward deflection caused by the upward 
bending moment is uniform from a to d. Since the tangents at 
a and d are horizontal, it follows that the upward slopes at 
these points, due to the upward bending moment, must be equal 
to the downward slope due to the load upon the beam. 

Ca^e I. — A beam of uniform section, fixed at both ends and 
loaded in the centre (Fig. 198). 

In the case of a beam supported at both ends, it has been 
shown that the slope at a and d is — 

WP 



w 

Fio. 199. 






16EI 



If M denote the upward bending moment, which is uniform 
from a to d, the slope at a and d produced by it may be proved 
to be — 

m ' 



ra= - 



2EI 



EI I E£ 



. t = when x = ^ 
2EI 



+ C 



•'• ~ EI 2EI ~ El\ 2/ 



The slope at a and d is fonnd by putting a; = 0, or a; = /; 

m 



^='7. 



2EI 
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and since I'l + ij = — 



WP MZ 



= 



16EI 2EI 
.•.M=-- 

which is the bending moment at either a or d. 

If Ml denote the downward bending moment at any point 
distant x from a or d^ the total bending moment Ma at x will 
be— 

M + Mx = Ma 
,, Wa; WZ 

.•.Ma= ^ 



8 



I 



When a? = '» we obtain the central bending moment, which we 
2 

wiU denote by M3. 



WZ WZ 



M.= - - 



8 



8 



Hence M = - M3, and the bending moments may be repre- 
sented graphically as in Fig. 200. 




FiO. 200. 



a 



wl FlO. 201. 

J 



To find the points of contra-flexure, we observe that the 
bending moments must be zero at these points ; hence Ma = 0, 

Wflj W/ ^ ^ I 

.'. — — — = 0. and X ^ - 

2 8 ' 4 

This is also clear from the above diagrams, Figs. 200 and 
201. 
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Slope and Deflection nnder OiTen Load. 






-Jei eiJ ^ 2 % ) 



When « = 0, i = 0. .-. c = 

dv W 



'■ = 5i = 8EI<^-"» 



= il(?-?)- 



8EIV 3 2 
and V = when a? = 0. .-.0 = 

W /2a5' /aj'^ 



'^^ ■" ftFJ V ft " ^ / 



8EIV 3 2 
The maximum slope occurs at the points of contra-flexure, where 

;c = -- ; the maximum deflection when a; = - ; 
4 2 

WP 

.•. *„ = — 






64EI 
WP 
192EI 



Let i denote the maximum intensity of working stress, and 
W the central brealdng load, then — 

m_f\ ^_§^ 
H ~ // ' ly 

. J __JL., ^ 

• "" 8E^' ''~24E</ 

Case II. — Beam of uniform section, fixed at the ends and 
loaded with a uniformly distributed load. 

Proceeding in the same manner as before, we obtain 
the downward slope at the ends, considering the beam as 
supported — 

• _ _ J^ 
'' ~ 24EI 

The upward slope at the ends due to the uniform bending 
moment M is — 

• _ ^1 
'* ~ ~ 2EI 
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Therefore, since the slope at the ends must be zero — 

t\ + 12 = 

- r=^ = ; and M = - 



24EI 2EI 



12 



WZ 



The bending moment at the supports is therefore — — ; the 

12 

downward bending moment at any point distant x from the 

origin is — 

W 

the total bending moment will therefore be — 

W WZ 

M, = Mi + M = -(Z«-«^.- — 

This is a maximum when x = 0, hence the greatest value of 

WZ 
the bending moment is — . 

12 

The bending moment at the centre is found by putting 

Z 
. = -. 

W/P^PV wz_wz 

2ZV.2 4/ 12 ""24 
The bending moments may be represented graphically as in 
Fig. 202. 



FlO. 203. 



M, 
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To find the points of contra-flexoire, we have- 



M 
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which may be written — 

which is represented in Fig. 202. 

The diagram of shearing stress is shown in Fig. 203. 
Slope and Deflection. 



'=\^i^ = 



w 



12ZEI' 

the constant Tanishing when t = and x = 0. 

W f, , as* Pflj") 
^ = 12iElF- 2" 2i 

the constant vanishing when t; = and a; =: 0. 

Hence for the maximum slope and deflection we have, for 

slope' patting x — -AX + -7^), and for deflection patting x = - — 



'• ~ 72V3EI 

*"*''• =~384EI 

The slope and deflection ander the maximam intensity of 
working stress, denoted by/, may be foand thus — 

Wi /I . ^ 12/-I 
12 y " ifl 

••'•- 6V3E»y 

__ ./P 

"• ~ 32EI 

Case III. — Beam of uniform section supported at one end 
and fixed at the other, and loaded in the centre. 

This case may be investigated in a similar manner to Gases 
I. and II. The results are recorded in Figs. 204, 205, and 206. 

The deflection at the centre is — 

0-0091WP 
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The maximum deflection is — 



ro = 



0-0093WP 
EI 



Ca%e iy.— Beam of uniform section supported at one end and 
fixed at the other, and loaded uniformly with a distributed load. 
The results of this case are recorded in Figs. 207 and 208. 



0-0054WP 



t'(i= - 



El 




Flo. 29 1. 



Fzo. aof. 



r» Fio. 206. 



Summary of Sesults. — For beams fixed at both ends and 
loaded at the centre the strength is twice as great, and the 
stiffness four times as 
great, as the same beam 
merely supported at the 
ends. 

For beams fixed at both 
ends and loaded with a 
uniformly distributed load 
the strength is one and a 
half times as great, and 
the stiffness five times as 
great, as when merely sup- 
ported at the ends. 

The shearing stresses are not affected by fixing in either of 
the above cases. 

For beams fixed at one end and supported at the other: 
For a central load the 
strength is increased one 
and a third times, and the 
stiffness 2*28 times, over 
that of a beam supported 
at both ends. 

The shearing stress is 
increased at the fixed end 
and diminished at the sup- 
ported end. For a distributed load the strength is not in- 
creased by fixing one end, but the sti&ess is increased 2'89 
times. The shearing stress is increased at the fixed and 
diminished at the supported end. 

It is not correct to build in the ends of cast-iron beams in 
order to fix them, as the smaller flange is put in tension at the 




Fio. 20T. 



^Fzo.SM. 



'4V^- 
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jBaed points. Wrought-iron beams, whether built or rolled, may 
be fixed by supporting them on a bed-stone, and putting a 
similar stone on the top flange to discharge the weight of the 
wall on the ends of the beam. 

Timber beams should not be built into walls in order to fix 
them, as dry rot is almost certain to occur from the want of 
proper ventilation. 

The cross-girders of box web-girder bridges may be riveted 
to the main girders at the ends in such a manner as to fix 
them, in which case they should be designed as fixed beams. 

The fixing tends to cant the main girders inwards, and the 
advantage of fixing is doubtful. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

CONTINXJOUS GIBDERS AND THEIR APPLICATION IN ROAD AND RAIL- 
WAY BRIDQES — BRESSUMMER BEAMS AND WAREHOUSE FLOORS. 

A aiRDER supported at each end and at one or more inter- 
mediate piers is said to be continuous over these piers. In the 
case of a girder of 150 feet span, supported at each end and at 
two intermediate piers spaced 50 feet centres, the girder is said 
to be continuous over two piers in spans of 50 feet. 

The complete investigation of the stresses in continuous 
girders, and the slopes and deflections, will not be attempted in 
this work, but the results of these investigations will be made 
use of sufficiently to illustrate the methods of designing 
continuous girders for various purposes. 

Two cases will be considered — 

1. When the load on any span is uniformly distributed over 
that span. 

2. When the loads are concentrated at one or more points in 
a span. 

A third case might occur with both distributed and con- 
centrated loads, but this could obviously be treated by combin- 
ing the results of each loading considered separately. 

The assumptions made in the various examples considered 
in this chapter are — 

1. That all the supports are on the same level or on the 
same uniform gradient. 

2. That the girder is uniform in section throughout its 
length. 

With regard to the second assumption, which is never 
realized in bridges, in which the material is disposed in 
accordance with the variations in the stresses, the errors in the 
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stresses need not lead to errors in the design of the various 
members of any practical importance. 

Let Mo, Ml, M2, and M3, Fig. 210, denote the bending moments 
at the points of support A, B, C, and D respectively. 

Let ^, Z2, and ^ be the lengths of the spans, and w^^ ti^i, and 
tTs denote the loads per lineal foot. 

Then, on the assumptions stated, it can be proved that — 

Mo?i + 2Mi(Zi + y + Mjia + \{^^4^ + w^ = 
This equation expresses the relation between the bending 
moments at any three consecutive piers ; it is known as the 
equation of three moments, and was first demonstrated by 
Glapeyron. 

The moments Mi and M2 in Fig. 210 tend to bend the 
girders upwards ; thus in Fig. 209, which shows a continuous 
girder of three spans, the deflection over the piers B and C is 
upwards, and the diagram of upward bending moments is 
represented by the figure A6cD, Fig. 210. The bending moments 
over the points A and D are zero. 



V - -TobU load 




Fig. 211. 



Beside the upward bending moments, which . attain their 
maximum value for adjacent spans at the points B and C, there 
are downward bending moments between the supports, which act 
in precisely the same manner as in ordinary beams supported 
at AB, BG, and CD. The resultant bending moment at any 
point is the difference between the upward and downward 
bending moments at that point. 
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Let the curves described upon AB, BG, and CD denote the 
bending moments over these spans respectively considered as 
detached beams. In the case of uniform loading these curves 
are parabolas, and since the upward bending moments are 
denoted by the figure A&cD, the shaded areas represent the 
resultant bending moment; thus the bending moment at the 
point y is denoted by the ordinate ef. 

At the points g^ h, j, and k, corresponding with the points 
^19 ^f ^3 and m^ on the girder, the bending moment is zero, 
or the upward bending moment is exactly balanced by the down- 
ward bending moment. The points Xiy X2, 0^3, and (B4 are termed 
points of inflection or contra-fiexure. The portion of the span 
AB between A and Xi is subjected to the same bending moments 
as an ordinary girder supported at A and Xi and loaded with 
the same load per foot run as that on the span AB. The 
portions between fl^ and x^ in the span BG, also between X4, and 
D in the span GD, are similarly subjected to the same bending 
moments as in ordinary beams supported at points correspond- 
ing with the points of contra-flexure, X2, x^, and Xi, and loaded 
with the same load per foot run as that on the spans BG and GD 
respectively. 

The portions xji, Bx^, ^G, and Cx^ act as cantilevers, each 
loaded with a uniform load corresponding with that on the 
particular span in which the portion referred to occurs, in 
addition to a load at their extremities corresponding with the 
reactions at Xi, x^y x^, and aj^ considered as ordinary detached 
girders supported at AiUi, 0^3, and xj) respectively. 

The shearing stresses may therefore be derived by consider- 
ing the whole girder between A and D as made up of detached 
girders and cantilevers in the manner described, thus: The 
shearing stresses q, q, u, and u are each half the load on the spans 
Axi and xju ; the portions rr are the shearing stresses at «2 aiid 
ojj, and are equal to half the load on the portion x^. 

The shearing stresses on the girder are represented by the 
diagram. Fig. 211. 

The pressures on the supports A and D are equal to the 
shearing stresses at these points, and the pressures at B and G 
to the sum of the shearing stresses from the adjacent spans ; 
thus at B the pressure iss + v. 

The method of calculating the stresses in continuous girders 
may be summarized as follows : — 
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1. Find the bending moments over the piers, and draw the 
diagram of upward bending moments AfecD, Fig. 210. 

2. Draw the diagram of downward bending moments on the 
same datum line^ AD, Fig. 210, and on the same side of it as the 
diagram of upward bending moments ; then find the points of 
eontra-flexure and the resultant bending moments in each span. 

^ 8. Draw the shearing-stress diagrams for each span^ Fig. 
211^ and obtain the pressures on the piers. 

When the bending moments over the piers are obtained, the 
equations of bending moments and shearing stresses for each 
span can be easily written down and the results tabulated. 

Example. — A railway bridge for a single line is constructed 
with two main girders, each 480 feet long, continuous over two 
piers, forming three spans each 159 feet centres. 

The effective depth measured between the centres of gravity 
of the top and bottom chords, or booms, is 12 feet. 

The dead load on each main girder is 0*6 ton per foot run. 

The equivalent uniformly distributed load is 0*7 ton per 
foot run. 

The total load on a span is therefore 1*8 ton per foot run. 

In the equation of three moments Zi = Z2 = Zj and Mo = 
M4 = 0. 

Ca%e I. — The first span loaded with the live and dead load 
(wi = 1*8), the remaining spans loaded with the dead load only 

(t£?2 = 1^3= 0*6). 

The substituting in the three-moment equation, we obtain — 

2Mi(2Z) -(. M^Z = - \{w^ + ic.l^l 
Ml© -J. 2M2(20 = - \{iv^l^^v4^\ _ _ 

.*. I6M1 -h 4M2 = - 0-6 X 159' - 1*8 X 159' = - 159'(1*9) 
4Mi -(- 16Ma = - 2 X 0*6 xl59' = - 159'(1*2) 
.-. Ml = - 2696-64 foot-tons 
and Ma = 1222 foot-tons 

The equation of bending moments for the first span is — 
y = 0-65(159aj - a*) - 16-96flj 

To find the point of contra-flexure, let y = 0, then x =182*9 
feet; hence the point of contra-flexure is 26*1 feet from the 
first pier. 

The equation of bending moments in the middle span is — 

y = 0*8(159aj -a') - 1222 - 9-27aJ 
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When y = 0, a? = 89*55 and 58-65 feet ; hence the pomts of 
contra-flexure occur 89*55 feet from the first pier, and 58*65 
feet from the second pier. 

It will not be necessary to consider the third span, as, when 
the live load approaches from the right instead of the left, the 
stresses will be the same as in the first span already considered, 
which will exceed considerably the stresses due to the dead load 
only on this span. 

Shearing Stresses. 



182*9 X 1-3 
2 



= 86*88 tons. 



First span at abutment = 

first pier = 86-88 + 26*1 x 1*8 = 120*81 tons. 
Second span at first pier = 95*85 x 0*6 = 57*5 tons. 
„ „ second pier = 64 x 0*6 = 55*38 tons. 

The diagram of bending moments and shearing stresses is 
shown in Figs. 212 and 213. 

If the live load had extended from the middle of the first 




Fio. 212. 



Fig. 2L3. 



span to the middle of the second span, the moment over the first 
pier would have been about 1^ per cent, greater than that found 
in Case I., but partially distributed live loads will not be con- 
sidered. If the train approaches from the right headed by two 
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engines, the whole bridge may be covered with the live load ; 
this may be taken as uniform throughout. 

Cmc IL — Three spans loaded with 1-3 ton per foot run. 

The three-moment equation becomes — 



2Mi(2Z) + M^Z = - i(2'^'iP) 
.-. 8M1 + 2M2 
also 8M2 + 2Mi 



.-. 8M1 + 2M2 = - wil'l 



hence M, = M^ = - 'J^^ = - ^'^ \^^^' = - 3286-5 foot-tons 

The equation of bending moments for the first and third 
spans becomes — 

y = 0-65(159aj - a^) -20-67i» 

where x = the distance from the left and right abutment. 

If y == 0, 05 = 127-2 feet 

The equation of bending moments in the middle span is— 

y == - 3286-5 + 0-65(159aJ - a^ 

from which we find, by making y = 0, aj=115 and 44 feet ; 

hence the points of contra-flexure occur 44 feet from each pier. 

Shearing Stresses. 

127*2 X 1"3 
First and third spans over abutments = ^ = 82*68 tons. 

over piers = 95-4 x 1-3 = 12402 „ 

159 X 1*3 
Middle span over piers = = 103-35 tons. 

Comparing Cases I. and II., we observe that the shearing 
stresses and bendingmoments overthe piers is greater in Case II., 
while the bending moments between the left abutment and point 
of contra-flexure is greater in Case I. 

Case ///.—First and second spans loaded with 1-3 ton per 
foot run ; third span loaded with 06 ton per foot run. 

Here 8Mi -(- 2M2 = - WiP ) , 

I6M2 + 4Mi = - (wj^ + wjr)} 

fi 25281 

.-. Ml = - (Tjti - iD^- = - (9-1 + 0-6) -— - = - 3581-3 foot-tons 
oU ox) 

M2 = - 2106*7 foot-tons 
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Equation to first span is — 

y = 0-65(159a5 - a?') - 22-52a; 

therefore the point of contra-flexure is a? = 124-35. 
Equation to second span is — 

y =0-65(159aj -x") - 2106-7 - 9-27aJ 

therefore the points of contra-flexure occur at 42*65 feet from 
the first pier, and 28*85 feet from the second pier. 

Case IV. — ^First and third spans loaded with 0*6 ton per foot 
run ; middle span loaded with 1*3 ton per foot run. 

Here I6M1 + 4Ma = - (ii\P + u'/O) 
I6M2 + 4Mi = - (W2P + wiP)S 
:. Ml =: Ma = - 2401*7 foot-tons 

Only the middle span need be considered for this case, the 
equation of which is — 

y =0*65(15985 - oj*) - 2401*7 

therefore the points of contra-flexure occur at 28*27 feet from the 
piers. 

The shearing stress over the piers for the middle span is the 
same as in Case II. 

Case F. — First and third spans loaded with 1*3 ton per foot 
run ; middle span loaded with 0*6 ton per foot run. 

Here Mi = Ma, as in Case IV., viz. 2401*7 foot-tons. 

Equation of first and third spans is — 

y = 0*65(159aj - a;') - 15*105a; 

therefore the points of contra-flexure occur at a; = 135*76 feet 
from either abutment. 

The shearing stresses are less than in the cases already 
considered. 

Comparing the foregoing cases, we see that the maximum 
bending moment for the first and third spans between the point 
of contra-flexure and the abutments occurs for the loading con- 
sidered under Case Y., which gives the longest effective span. 

The maximum moment over the piers and in the cantilever 
portions occurs for the loading considered in Case III. The 
middle span is subjected to greatest bending moment about the 

[tTHlVERSITTj 
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centre in Case lY., and in the cantilever portions in Gases I., 
III., and V. 

The maximum shearing stresses in the side spans occur in 
Cases III. and Y., and in the middle span in Cases III. and lY. 

The diagram of shearing stresses for a moving load will be 
semi-parabolas between the abutments and points of contra- 
flexure in the first and third spans, and straight lines tangential 
to the parabolas for the cantilever portions. In the central 
span the shearing stresses in the portion between the two points 
of contra-flexure will be represented by parabolas and the two 
cantilevers on each side by straight lines. 

The diagram of maxima bending moments is shown in Fig. 




Fig. 214. 

214. The moments of resistance of the flange plates provided 
to resist them may be plotted as in Fig. 173, Chapter YIII. 

The diagram of maxima shearing stresses is shown in Fig. 
215. 

It will be observed that the points of contra-flexure are con- 
tinually changing during the passage of the live load, hence the 
working stress must be taken much lower about the region 
of the points of contra-flexure, and the diagonal members of the 
web must be counterbraced for reversals of stress, or designed 
for compression as well as tension. 

Concentrated Loads. — The equation of three moments for 
concentrated loads, for the case when all the supports are on 
the same level or on the same uniform gradient, and the section 
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of the girder is uniform throughont its length, may he expressed 
as follows : — 

-3(/x + /J + -e +-g +2— (i.»-a>-)+2-(?.'-fl^=0 

where — 

2^<V - »1 = -^"' ft' - ^.l + ^ft- -«,>)+... 

^T'--' -»■■'= ^'J-<'= - ^■■' 4- '''■-^-■- 

The use of this equation will be illustrated in the following 
example. 

A bressummer beam of two spans, continuous over one sup- 




Fio. 215. 



port, carries a shop-front and portions of the floors above. The 
whole of the load is applied to the beam through masonry piers 
built upon the upper flange. The magnitudes and points of 

j. I, ^ 1^ ^^ 



Wi 






^ 



Fio. 216. 



Wa 



,W, 



--JT/- 



application of these loads are illustrated in Figs. 216 and 217. 
In this case Mi = M3 = 0, and the equation becomes — 
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/. 7-7M2 + 502-5 + 62-1 + 51-03 + 7494 + 223-1 = 
/. 7-7M2 = - 918-67 

/. Ma = - 118-6 foot-tons 

The diagram of bending moments khcdB and B/i/C, for the 
spans AB and BG considered as detached girders, should be 
plotted to a sufficiently large scale, as well as the diagram of 
upward bending moments APC, and their intersections noted, 
from which the points of contra-flexure x^ and x^ are obtained, 
3-7 feet from B in the first span, and 1*8 foot from B in the 
second span. 

The shearing-stress diagram is drawn by considering A^ 
and C0C2 as detached spans. The cantilever XiR is loaded at its 



\x\ 



Fig. 217. 



i.- . r I .*. n — : — r* 

' i 




extremity with the shearing stress at a? ; it is also loaded with 
11-5 tons concentrated at a point 1*6 foot from B. The canti- 
lever Bo^i is loaded at its extremity with 65-4 tons. 

The diagrams of bending moments and shearing stresses are 
illustrated in Figs. 217 and 218. 
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The load upon the central support is — 
65-4 + 38-1 = 103-5 tons 

The maximum bending moment occurs at B, viz. 118'6 foot- 
tons. 

The beam is constructed of two Dorman rolled steel girders 
12 inches deep, with flanges 6 inches x 1 inch, and webs | inch 
thick. The flanges are connected together on the top by means 
of a plate running the whole length. The web is stiffened by 
means of channel steel stiffeners. The working stress is 9 tons 
per square inch, the tensile strength of the steel being 32 tons 
per square inch. 

In consequence of the change in the position of the points of 
contra-flexure during the passage of a rolling load, the shearing 
stresses cannot be accurately determined without considerable 
labour. 

In the first example, when the uniform live load of 0*7 ton 
per foot run advances from one abutment and gradually covers 
the three spans, the point of contra-flexure in the first span 
moves through a distance of 135'8 — 124*3 = 11*5 feet. 

If we draw the diagrams of shearing stresses for the extreme 
positions of the point of contra-flexure, we see that the nearer 
the point is to the pier the smaller the stress on the pier and 
the greater the stress on the abutment, so that if we use the 
point nearer the pier for determining the shearing stresses on 
the half of the effective span nearest the abutment, and the 
point farther from the pier for determining the shearing stresses 
for the remainder of the effective span and cantilever portions, 
we shall obtain stresses which do not differ much from the 
true maxima. We can deal with the central span in a similar 
manner. If the girder is of the lattice type, we first find the 
extreme positions of the points of contra-flexure, then apply the 
methods explained in Chapter VIII. 

Concentrated rolling loads may be dealt with by calculating 
the bending moments and shearing stresses for various positions 
of the wheel loads in the manner illustrated in the foregoing 
example of the bressummer beam. The positions of the wheel 
loads which produce maxima stresses could, of course, be 
found if the points of contra-flexure are known; but this 
is not the most convenient method, excepting in the case of a 
traction engine with only two axles, as shown in Figs. 323 and 324. 
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In this case the points of contra-flexure for the dead load will 
not be moved very much with the traction engine in any 
position, so that, if we make two calculations for the extreme 
positions of the point of contra-flexure, we generally cover the 
maxima stresses in this case also. 

Economy of the Continuous Girder. — In a three-span bridge 
of the best proportions, i.^. in which the effective spans are 
about equal in length under the loads which produce maxinm 
stresses, or in which the side spans are about four-fifths of the 
central span, the economy of material due to continuity is about 
50 per cent, for the dead load, and 16 per cent, for the live load, 
over three independent spans ; hence the advantage of con- 
tinuous girder road bridges where the dead load is considerable. 
This advantage will vanish if the piers settle unequally. 

Mechanical fixing of the Points of Contra-fieznre and Canti- 
lever Bridges. — We have seen that the points of contra-fiexure 
are continually changing in position during the passage of the 
live load, and that in a bridge of three spans there will generally 
be four points of contra-fiexure, viz. two in the central span 
and one in each of the side spans. The points of contra- 
fiexure may be fixed mechanically by uniting the girder at the 
proposed points by some form of hinged connection. The two 
points may be fixed either in the central or side spans, but not 
in both, or the stability of the bridge will be destroyed. The 
fixing of the points of contra-fiexure for any span considerably 
simplifies the calculations for that span. 

In the Kentucky bridge. United States, America, which con- 
sists of three equal spans, each 875 feet long, there is a hinge 
in each of the side spans, situated at a distance of 75 feet from 
. the pier, thus reducing the effective length of the side spans to 
800 feet. If the two hinges are located in the centre span, we 
have a form of the cantilever bridge in which the central span 
consists of two cantilevers projecting from the piers, with an 
independent girder resting upon their extremities and complet- 
ing the span. The side spans in this case should be sufficiently 
long to balance the central span under all conditions of loading, 
otherwise the extremities must be anchored down. 

The Ploughkeepsie bridge over the Hudson Biver, United 
States, America, consists of cantilever and rigid spans of 
almost equal length arranged alternately, so that there is no 
necessity for anchorages, as the rigid span balances the canti- 
levers on each side of it. 
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In the more usual form of cantUever bridge the cantilevers 
projecting from each side are generally of equal length, so that 
they balance each other for the dead load; the independent 
girder rests on the extremities of the cantilevers as before, while 
the extremities of the side cantilevers must be anchored down to 
balance the central portion under all conditions of loading. 

The ratio of the length of the independent girder to that 
of the cantilevers varies in different bridges. Examples of this 
type occur in the bridges over the St. John's, Niagara, and the 
Frazer rivers, and also the Eed Eock Cantilever Bridge, United 
States, America. 

The celebrated bridge over the Forth consists of two canti- 
lever spans, each 1700 feet long; the cantilevers project 680 
feet on each side of the piers, with a maximum depth of 848 
feet ; the independent central girders are each 840 feet span. 
The Forth Bridge has been fuDy illustrated in the various 
engineering journals, and its detailed description will not be 
attempted here. It is in every respect the greatest constructional 
achievement in the world. 

The cantilever bridge is one of the most economical types 
for long spans. The calculations may be made by first con- 
sidering the independent girder, the reactions of which upon the 
extremities of the cantilevers must be combined with the panel 
loads of the cantilever. 

It will be generally most convenient to consider each panel, 
proceeding from the extremity of the cantilevers step by step to 
the pier. Owing to the varying depth, the panel loads due to 
the weight of the panels are not equal. 

Cantilever bridges possess the advantage of being easily 
erected by building outwards from the piers, and are especially 
applicable for long spans over deep gorges or rivers, where 
ordinary scaffolding would be too expensive or subject to great 
risks. Cantilever bridges should not generally be less than 
500 feet span. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



STRENGTH OF COLUMNS. 



Short Columns. — Fig. 219 represents a rectangular prism sub- 
jected to compressive stress between the flat plates of a testing- 
machine. If the compressive force is applied along the axis of 
the prism, and if P denote the total load, A the area of the 
prism, and p the intensity of stress, then — 

P 



A 



= 1^1 



The stress pi is uniformly distributed over the area of the 
section. 

If the load is applied at some point other than the centre of 
gravity of the section, such as C, Pig. 219, 
we may conceive two opposite forces ap- 
plied along the axis AB equal to p ; then 
we have a uniform compressive stress 
over the area of the column — 

P 
^^ = A 
also a couple, the moment of which is— 

Fia. 319. M = Py 

The maximum compressive stress p^ due to the couple Vy 
will occur at E, and will be — 

Vya 

where a = BE, and I is the moment of inertia of the cross 
section of the prism. 
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If r denote the radios of gyration, then — 

-Sya 



Vi 



Hence the maximum intensity of compressive stress at E is — 

Long ColiminB. — ^In a long column the ratio of length to the 
least radius of gyration may be sufficient to cause the column to 
fail by lateral flexure rather than by direct crushing, in which 
case we have a compound stress somewhat similar 
to that existing in the short columns with eccentric 
loading. The tendency to lateral flexure in a long 
column may be increased by the eccentricity of 
the loading caused by the direction of the load 
not coinciding with the true axis of the column. 
The strength of long columns has been investi- 
gated mathematically by Euler and Bankine, 
Professor E. Smith, Mr. Claxton Pidler, and others, 
and experimentally by Hodgkinson, Christie, and 
at the Watertown Arsenal, United States, America. 

Enler's Fommlo for Columiu. — Euler's theory of 
the strength of columns may be stated as follows : — 

Fig. 220 represents a column fixed in direction at one end 
only, which bends as shown in the figure. 

If the column fails by direct crushing, then — 

Pi=/A 
If by flexure, then it can be proved that — 




Fig. 220. 



p. = r?«> 



(1) 



Let p = radius of curvature, M = bending moment at xy, then— 

P~EI"EI' P dx^ 

d'y P 



Md 



jt 



- ~di* EI^ 



dx to each side— 



jdx dx"" ElJ^ dx 




dx 
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Then, according to Euler, the actual breaking strength will be 
the smaller of the two Talues given for Pi and P2 in the foregoing 
equations. 

If the column is rounded or hinged at each end (Fig. 221), 
then — 

P2 = |e1 (2) 

(here length = 2Z). 

If the column is fixed at each end (Figs. 222 and 228), either 
by building in or by means of flat ends — 

47r^ 
P2 = -pEI (3) 

{ 
(here length =- in (1)). 
4 

These formulas are strictly true only when applied to an ideal 
column consisting of uniformly elastic material in which the 
axis of the straight column coincides with the line of pressure of 
the load. Professor Smith and Mr. Claxton Fidler^ have, how- 
ever, pointed out that these conditions cannot be realized in 



■■■m- 



E.'* + <= 



dy P 

and since for y = a, - = ; ,". = zr a* 
ax £1 



>'-»•> 



•••(2)'= 

jVa^-ll' J V EI 

•••""" a = \/ El'' + ^ 
and since when a; = 0, y = ; /. C = 

and sin ( - | = \ / , x 
\aj V EI 

When y = a, we have x = l. 

Hence — = ^ / — .1 
2 V EI 

and P = '; . EI 

> ProfesBor R. H. Smith in Engineeringy October 14, 1887; Mr. Claxton Fldier^. 
Jtftn. Proe. Ind. C,E,, vol. Ixxxvi. 
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practice, as there is nearly always some eccentricity due to im- 
perfections of workmanship, want of uniformity in the modulus 
of elasticity throughout the column, journal friction, occurring 





Fig. 221. 



Fig. 222. 



Fig. 228. 



for instance in connecting and eccentric rods. The strength of 
columns is therefore more a matter of probability than of exact 
theory. 

In the case of a column hinged at each end> P = ^EI, and, 

dividing by the area, we have — 

P r* 

^ = a^ = '^P 

where r denotes the radius of gyration. If we plot the 
curve represented by this equation, using - for abscisssB, and p 

for ordinates, we obtain BHG (Fig. 224), which represents the 
higher limit of strength. 



/^ . 

K\ C 5 W 



Fig. 224. 



The straight line ABK represents the constant value of /, 
the ultimate crushing strength. GH denotes the stress due to 
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the direct load ; HE, the stress due to the ultimate deflection or 
bending moment. 

In the case of a girder-shaped strut, such as would be used as 
a compression member in a bridge, Mr. Claxton Fidler points out 
that if the ends are rounded, the eccentricity due to the varia- 
tion in the modulus may be treated in the following manner : — 

Let €i = the specific compression in the inner flange = ^ 
€a= ,, „ „ „ outer „ =j^ 

£ = average compression = ^^ ^ 

8 = the central deflection due to load P. 

y = the distance from the neutral axis to the extreme 
fibre. 

6 = the eccentricity. 

r = the radius of gyration = half the depth in a girder- 
shaped strut. 
P 

pz=j = direct load in pounds per square inch. 

ThenO = r^^^^ 

and it can be proved that — 

g _ ^ ii rL^2 P_ Oir p 

"" 2 ■ ci + £2 ' /t> - 1> ""^ 2 ' p -p 

Since M = P8=r-^^^=-^^^- 

y y 

. , f z y *i-t2 p' 
• • r /i — o • ,. • 



2 r fi + tt'p-p 



T, . .V T ti - 82 

+ /. = -*^- 
- P-P 



and smce/=jj +/, = p ( 1 + -?^) 

hence p = /+P - A/ + g)l - 4/p(l - ») 
2(1 - i>) 
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This equation, when plotted as before, using - for abscissse, 

gives a wavy line, ATMC, which Mr. Fidler calls the curve of 
the lower limit of the strength of the column, and he states that 
'' between the shaded area included between the two curves, the 
results of individual experiments," plotted in a similar manner, 
''may be expected to range themselves at haphazard. The 
upper limit will be the line of the ideal column ABC, and it 
remains to determine for each material the position of the lower 
limit ATG, which must evidently be regarded as the greatest 
reliable strength of the column." 

The diagram. Fig. 224, shows that the strength of a long 
column depends more upon the modulus of elasticity than upon 
the crushing resistance of the material, thus : GM denotes the 
stress due to the direct load, and MK the stress due to 
bending moment. The diagram also shows that a very long or 
very short column will not differ much from the ideal column, 

but that for intermediate values of - the effect of eccentricity, or 
inequality in the modulus of elasticity, becomes most marked ; 

the maximum effect occurs at B, where p =/, and p =/-:; ~ 

1 - • 

In Fig. 226, GM denotes the stress at the 
centre of the column due to direct load, and 
MK that due to bending moment; hence the 
graphical representation of the stress in the 
column is as shown in Fig. 225, and if the column 
is braced, the stresses in the lattice bars may 
be deduced from the flange stresses, as shown 
by the curve AMBK. 

Mr. Fidler has calculated the strength of 

columns for various values of the ratio -, by 

means of the formulas referred to, and he 
states that the results agree closely with those obtained from 
experiments made by Mr. Christie and others. 
These results are tabulated. 
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Table XXXVH. 

Stbbnoth of Columns with Bound Ends in Pounds feb Square Inch of 
Sectional Ae^ aooobdinq to Mr. Glazton Fidleb. 



Ratio; 



20 
40 
60 
80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 
260 
280 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 



Cast Iron. 



72,300 

50,800 

30,000 

17,600 

11,700 

8,300 

6300 

4,900 

3,900 

3,200 

2,680 

2,270 

1,950 

1,690 

1,480 

1,300 

1,160 

1,040 

940 

850 



Wrought iron. 



35,200 

32,600 

28,400 

23,200 

18,200 

14,100 

11,100 

8,800 

7,200 

5,900 

4,970 

4,210 

3,640 

3,140 

2,750 

2,430 

2,160 

1,940 

1,730 

1,570 



Mild steel. 


Hard steel. 


46,700 


67,200 


42,700 


58,600 


36,000 


45,500 


28,300 


83,000 


21,500 


23,700 


16,400 


17,500 


12,700 


18,300 


10,100 


10,400 


8,160 


8,360 


6,710 


6,850 


5,620 


5,710 


4,750 


4,820 


4,080 


4,130 


3,550 


3,570 


3,100 


3,130 


2,730 


2,740 


2,430 


2,440 


2,190 


2,190 


1,960 


1,960 


1,760 


1,760 



Table XXXVIII. 

Strength of Columns with Fixed Ends is Pounds per Square Inch of 

Sectional Area, aooordinq to Mr. Claxton Fidler. 



Batio 



20 
40 
60 
80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 
260 
280 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 



Cast iron. 


Wrought Iron. 
35,800 


Mild steel. 


HaidBteel. 


77,600 


47,400 


68,700 


67,800 


34,900 


45,700 


65,800 


54,700 


33,400 


43,300 


60,500 


42,000 


31,100 


39,900 


53,600 


30,000 


28,400 


36,000 


45,500 


21,200 


25,300 


31,000 


37,400 


16,000 


22,200 


26,500 


30,500 


12,600 


19,200 


22,500 


25,000 


10,200 


16,500 


19,100 


20,900 


8,300 


14,100 


16,400 


17,500 


6,900 


12,100 


13,900 


14,900 


6,700 


10,500 


12,000 


12,600 


5,000 


9,300 


10,400 


11,000 


4,400 


8,200 


9.100 


9,500 


3,900 


7,200 


. 8,200 


8,400 


3,400 


6,300 


7,200 


7,300 


3,000 


5,600 


6,300 


6,500 


2,700 


5,100 


5,500 


5,700 


2,470 


4,600 


5,100 


5.200 


2,270 


4,210 


4,750 


4,800 
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Hodgkiiiflon's FommlsB for ColnnmB. — The principal practical 
use of Euler's formnlsd was to famish a general form of expres- 
sion for the breaking load to the experiments of Eaton Hodg- 
kinson. 

Applying Euler's formula to solid cylindrical columns with 

flat end, and substituting for I = — = — , we have — 

But Hodgkinson's experiments gave — 

Pi = (constant) x -^ for wrought iron 

^ A 

Pi = (constant) x .^^ for cast iron /\ 

For a square column, in which the length of side is denoted \ 

by ft, Euler's formula would give — 

Pi^'^E^* 

and Hodgkinson's experiments on timber gave — ^ 

Pi = (constant) x ^ 

Inserting the constants determined by Hodgkinson, his 
formulsB become, when the length exceeds 80 times the 
diameter — 

44^55 

Pi = "Ti-r" for cast-iron columns with flat ends, where Zis in 

feet and d in inches, and Pi the breaking load in tons > \j 

Pi = — j5 — for wrought-iron columns, ditto, ditto ^^j 

10-956* 
Pi = — -j^ — for dry oak, ditto, ditto 

Pi = — «— for dry fir, ditto, ditto 

For hollow columns of cast iron we have, where D and d 
denote the external and internal diameters respectively in 
inches — 
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Hodgkinson found that the strength of columns with flat 
endSy one end flat and the other rounded^ both ends rounded, 
are as 8 : 2 : 1, approximately. 

Bankine's Formula.— This formula is based on the assumption 
that the load acts along the axis of the column, and that there 
is no eccentricity. It may be investigated in the following 
manner : — ^ 

Let Q = the eccentricity. 
P = the load. 
S = the central deflection. 
B = the radius of curvature. 
A = the area of the cross-section, 
r = the radius of gyration. 
/^ = the intensity of stress due to bending within the 

elastic limit of the material. 
/= the intensity of stress at rupture. 
y = the distance from the neutral axis to the extreme 

fibre. 
I = the length of the column. 

It can be proved that, in a column fixed at one end and free 
at the other — 



but — 



E =2 — approximately 

j^ _ M _ P(8 + fl) 
K"EI"" EI 
28 P(8 + fl) 
•'• P ■" EI 
28EI=rP(8 + e)P 

PflP 5j , /, _ _2EI fl 

'• ^ = 2EI - PP' '''' ^ ■*" ^ " 2E I - PP 



but since M = P(S + fl) = y 



_ P(8 + g).?/ ^ 2PEe.y 
' "" I " 2EI - PP 

* Dabois. 
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B=./=/. + f .-./.=/-£ = , ^E**- 



or/A = K..,|f^,) 



A '' •' A 2EI-PP 

2E%A 
2EI - W) 
or P(2EI - PP + 2EeM) = /A(2EI - PP) 

Since PP is small compared with 2EI + 2AE%, we may 
neglect it. 

. P 2/-EI / 



A 2E(I + A%)+/AP j,^, /L 

r» 2Er' 



P _ / / 

^ + 2EV ^^"-^ 

G is a constant depending on the material and the conditions 
of fixing, or otherwise, at the ends. This is Rankine's formula, 
and it is clear that it is only true -when there is no eccentricity, 
and when the stress produced is within the elastic limit of the 
material. In order not to exceed the elastic limit, the intensity 

p 
of buckling stress, -, should be divided by a suitable factor of 

safety. If the factor of safety is expressed thus, ■ 

which is convenient for variable loads, where d is the least 
dimension of the cross-section, then, if we denote the working 
stress by W, we have — 




^=^Ti^'-^ i 



The usual factor of safety for dead loads is four. 

Gordon's Formula. — This formula is of the same form as 
Eankine's, but, instead of using the least radius of gyration, 
r, the least dimension of the cross-section is substituted, and 
the value of c modified accordingly. This will be true for 
circular and rectangular sections, since r is a function of d, 
but for all other sections r is not a simple function of d, hence 
Eankine's formula is more general than Gordon's. 
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In Eankine's formula /is taken as 36,000 for wrought iron, 
and C = ^ gooo for flat ends, = ttooo for round ends, = 84000 
for one end flat and the other end round. 

In hollow cylindrical struts, if d is substituted for r — 

for cast iron/ = 72,000, c = ^^ ; 4 J^^y ; y^Vo 
for wrought iron/= 86,000, c = ^^q^; ^^5^; ^oW 

Professor Bauschinger recommends the following formulsB 
for columns in flre-proof buildings, as the result of a long series 
of experiments in which the columns were heated and sprinkled 
with water — 

P 14223 , 

-r = ^ for wrought iron 

1 + 0-0001- 
r 

P 19912 

— = ^ for cast iron 

1 + 0-00025^ 

where I = the length, and r = the least radius of gyration. 

The following tests of full-sized columns were made at the 
Watertown Arsenal in 1881. 

The columns were placed in the testing-machine on accurate 
bearings formed by inserting thin pieces of rolled brass between 
the ends of the column and the face of the holder when there 
was not a perfect fit. 

Counterpoise weights were attached to the long columns at 
two points of their length, to counteract the tendency to bend 
from the weight of the column. 
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Table XL. 



No. 




Length 


SecUonal 


Ultimate strength. 


limit in *~^****- 


Style of ooluBin. 


In feet 

and 

Inches. 


area in 
square 
inches. 


PoQnds 
Total per 
pounds. square 
inch. 


pomkto 

per 
square 
inch. 




of 
test. 


Horl- 
sontal. 


Vertical. 


1 


28' 0" 


12-062 


424,200 55,160 


— 4-552 


3-296 


2 ><::c:::x : 28' o" 


12180 


416,000 34,160 


— |0-05 


2-47 


3 


//^. #v\ : '^' ^" 


12-233 


431,500 


35,270 


27,960 1 — 


— 


4 


U "^Z U 


25' 0" 


12100 


424,000 


35,040 


— 


1-715 


0-067 


5 




22' 0" 


12-371 


440,000 


35,570 


— 


0-077 


0-006 


6 


i! vsl 3y'^-' 


22' 0" 


12-311 


423,000 


34,360 


— 


0010 


0-391 


7 


ii^^^^^^n^^^Jl 


19' 0" 
19*0" 


12023 
12087 


425,200 
446,000 


35,365 


— , 0092 
29,290 ' 0016 


0024 
0032 


8 


*«^— -------II-5'^ 


36,900 


9 


' 16' 0" 


12-000 


439,000 


36,580 


— 


209 


0-002 


10 


Fio. 228. ig. Q» 


12-000 


439,000 


36,580 


— 


3 22 


0-012 


11 


13' 0" 


12185 


449,000 


36,857 


28,890 


1-435 


0-234 


12 


, 13' 0" 


12069 


449,000 


37,200 


— 


2 196 


0-836 


13 


! 10' 0" 


12248 


446,823 


36,480 


26,940 


0049 


0-030 


14 




\ 10' 0" 


12-339 


449,000 


36,397 


28,360 


0036 


0-016 


15 




i ro" 


12^65 


468,000 


38,157 


29,350 


0-535 


— 


16 




1 ro" 


11-962 


517,000 


43,300 


29,590 


2-110 


0-846 


17 






4'0" 


12080 


598,000 


49,500 


— 


— 


— 


18 






4'0" 


12119 


621,000 51,240 


— 


— 


— 


19 






0*8" 


11-903 


680,000 1 57,130 


— 


— 


— 


20 


** 


0'8" 


11-903 


682,000 57,300 




~ 





Compression of wrought-iron columns, lattice, box, and solid 
web, made at Watertown Arsenal in 1883 and 1884. 

This series of tests comprises seventy-four columns made 
by the Detroit Bridge and Iron Company. 

Tabulation of experiments with S^-inch pins in the centre 
of gravity of cross-section, except those marked N, in which the 
loading was eccentric. Sufficient bearing area for the pins and 
flat ends was provided by means of reinforcing plates. 
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Table XLI. 




Manner of fUlnre. 



30 220 /^^fl®<5ted perpendiou- 
* \ lar to axis of pins. 

31,380 i^^?'®^ "^®*« ^ ^y®- 
' \ platee. 

25 160 '/^®^cte<i perpendiou- 

' \ lar to axis of pins. 
21,050 I Ditto. 

19,380 ! Ditto. 

16,220 Ditto. 



I Deflected perpendicu- 
\ lar to axis of pine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



{Deflected perpendicu- 
lar to axis of pins. 
Ditto. 



r Deflected parallel to 
\ axis of pins. 

{Deflected perpendicu- 
lar to axis of pins. 



^Deflected in diagonal 
\ directions. 
jSbeared rivets in eye- 
\ plates. 
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Table XLI. — continued. 



No. 

of 

test. 



746 

747 
74^ 
749 

1648 

1649 



740 
741 
739 

750 

1643 
1644 



1640 
1641 
1634 
1635 



1638 
1639 
1636 



I 



1637 i 



1630 

1631 
1632 
1633 



Style of oolumn. 



-#•-1 



Fio. 334. 
J^jtifi , 



^-^ fattfgitrj 
Fio. 235. 



<-. 



Fio. 236. 



Length 
centre to 
centre of 
I pin* in 
I inches. 



__4. 

Fio. 237. 



Litiinsii 



ii 



Fig. 238. 



Sectional 
are* in 
square 
inches. 



159-20 

159-27 
239-60 
239-60 

31990 

319-85 



159-90 I 
159-90 ] 
239-70 I 

239-70 

319 80 
319-92 



199-84 
200-00 
300-00 
300-00 



199-25 
199-50 
300-20 
30015 



30000 

300-00 
300-00 
30000 



Ultimate strength. 



Total 
pounds. 



7-628 

8-056 
7-621 
7-621 

7-705 

7-673 



7-045 
7-624 
7-517 



7-531 



258,700 

294,700 
260,000 
254,600 

243,600 

229,200 



262,500 
255,650 
251,000 

259,000 

7-691 237,200 
7-702 287,000 



11-944 
12-302 
12-148 
12-175 



403,000 
426,500 
408,000 
395,000 



12-366 385,000 
12-659 405,000 



11-920 
11-932 



17-622 

17-231 
17-570 



391,400 
390,700 



461,500 

485,000 
306,000 



17-721 I 307,000 



Pounds 

per 
square 

inch. 



Manner of fi&ilure. 



QQoiA /DeOected perpendiou- 
d.i,9iu I lar to axis of pins. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Deflected diagonally. 

reflected parallel to 
axis of pins. 
Deflected diagonally. 



36,580 
34,120 
33,410 

31,610 

29,870 



34,340 
33,530 
33,390 

34,390 

30,840 
30,770 



33,740 
34,670 



32,440 



31,130 
31,990 
32,830 
32,740 



26,190 

28,150 
17,420 
17,270 



(Deflected perpendicn- 
lar to axis of pins. 
Ditto, 
r Deflected parallel to 
\ axis of pins. 

(Deflected perpendicu- 
lar to axis of pins. 
(Deflected parallel to 
\ axis of pins. 
Deflected horizontally. 



/Deflected perpendiou- 
\ lar to axis of pins. 
Deflected diagonally. 

{Deflected perpendicu- 
lar to axis of pins. 
Ditto. 



I Deflected perpendicu- 
1 lar to axis of pins. 

Ditto. 
rDefleoted in diagonal 
1 direction. 

Ditto. 



{Deflected perpendicu- 
lar to axis of pins. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Table XLII. 
Wrought-ibon Goluhns with Flat Ends. 



No. 
of 
test 



Style of column. 



377 
378 



<^-a- 



I I 

It. 



Fio. 239. 



379 
380 




Fio. mo. 



346 
347 
342 
344 



348 
349 
341 
343 



H-1 



< 7*.-- H- > 

jt£Vt-»-H 



FIO. 241. 




Fio. 343.^ 



Total 
leDgth in 
incbes. 



I Ultimate strength. 



Sectional 
area In 
aqoare 
inches. 



167-80 
167-80 



167-90 
167-90 
247-62 
247-80 



167-75 
167-75 
247-60 
247-62 



127-900 
127-900 



Total 
pounds. 



Pounds ; 

per I 

square | 

Inch. I 



Manner of failure. 



12-08 , 383,200 



31,722 



Buckling of {-inoh 
plate between 

riveting. 



11-11 372,900 { 33,564 Buckling plates. 



17-01 
17-80 



594,500 



^l^q'iO P"®*^^^'^^ plates be- 
ij*,you j tween the riveting. 
35,595 Triple flexure. 



15-74 
15-84 
15-68 
15-56 



2102 
21-46 
21-20 
21-49 



517,000 32,846 

555,200 35,050 

517,500 33,003 

536,900 34,505 



708,000 



709,500 
700,000 
729,450 



33,061 
33,019 
33,943 



Buckling plates. 

Ditto. 
Deflected upwards. 
Buckling plates. 



Buckling plates. 
Triple flexurew 
Deflected upwards. 
Deflected downwards. 



fXTNIVERSITYj 
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Table XLII. — continued. 



No. 
of 



Style of column. 



T Laitieed^" 




837 



338 



Fio. 243. 






We 



Fio. 344. 



ToUl 
length in 
lochee. 



Sectional 
areftin 
square 
Incbes. 



Ultimate strength. 



307-75 



807-87 



12-64 
12-74 



16 90 



17-40 



ToUl 
pounds. 



412,900 
431,400 



582,400 



580,000 



Pounds ' Manner of failure. 

per I 
square 

inch. 



iDefleoted upward8» 
latticing on the 
ooDoave eide. 
33,862 ; Ditto. 



I Deflected downwards 
and sidewaya, oon- 
tinooQS place on the 
oonoave side. 
{Deflected diagonally, 
latticing on the 
concave side. 



Table' XLIII. 

WBOUGHT-lBOy COLUMHB WITH S^-ITSCB PiNS. 




359 



Fio. 247. 

1 i 


^'ii ^ 

-!-}-'-> 

i 1 


' ' 



Fio. 2i8. 



350 

351 
352 



353 



I 



— i— r 

U 

i I 



J 



I' 

Fig. 349. 



j 

1 



centre of 



piDBin 
tnches. 



18010 

18000 
24000 
240-00 



119-90 
120-00 

18000 

180-00 
240-00 
240-00 



160-12 



area In 
square 
Inches. 



Ultimate strength. 



11-42 

11-42 
11-42 
11-31 



Total 
pounds. 



379,200 

869,200 
342,000 
380,100 



Pounds 

per 
square 
inch. 



33,205 



914 
10-07 

9-21 

9-44 
9-24 



286,100 
319,200 

291,500 

290,000 
267,500 
9-36 279,700 



15-34 



16000 15-40 



475,000 
485,000 



29,947 
29,186 



31,802 
31,698 

81,650 

80,720 
28,950 
29,879 



80,965 
31,494 



240*00 
24000 



17-77 
17-22 



I 



;S 



240-25 

240-00 
240-25 



240-25 



570,000 
555,400 



32,077 
82,253 



12-48 202,700 



10-84 
12-65 



1276 



208,200 
850,000 



890,400 



16,242 

19,207 
27,668 



30,596 



Manner of &Uttre. 



{Horizontal defeotion 
perpendicular to 
plane of pins. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



rBuckling the plates 

\ between the rivets. 

Ditto. 

{Horizontal deflection 
and buckling be- 
tween the rivets. 
Ditto. 
Triple flezuie. 
Horizontal deflection. 



(Deflected upwards in 
the plane of the Sc- 
inch pins. 
{Horizontal deflection 
perpendicular to the 
plane of the pins. 



{Horizontal deflection 
perpendicular to the 
plane of the pins. 
Ditto. 



Horizontal deflection, 
concave ou lattice 
side. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Horizontal deflection 
perpendicular to the 
plane of the pins, 
convex on lattice 
side. 
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The tests on full-sized columns recorded in the foregoing 

tables furnish the most reliable data for the determination of 

the strength of columns. 

rv If we apply Eankine's or Gordon's formulsB to calculate the 

\ strength of these columns, we shall find that the results differ 

ii from those obtained by experiment. 

The following empyrical formulae represent more nearly the 
results of tests recorded in the foregoing tables. 

Mr. Theodore Cooper has proposed the following formulae 
for Phoenix columns : — 

P 36000 . ^ . , , . 

for flat or square-ended columns 






A n 



1 + 



18000 

P 36000 

- = , J for pin-ended columns 

(r-82) 

^^\ - 

^ 18000 

For lattice columns with pin ends — 

P_ 84000 

^ ■•" 12000 
For box and solid web columns — 
P 33000 



1 + 



, — , a for flat ends 

A (I 

10000 

P 31000 . 

— = . o for pm ends 



1 + 



6000 



Although not mathematically correct, the following formulae 
are used to proportion the compressive members of bridges : — ^ 

1 Mr. Theodore Cooper's "General Specifications for Railway and Highway 
Bridges." 



Eailway Bridges. — Chord segments — 



Columns — 



I = 8000 - 80- for live load stresses 

T 

I = 16,000 - 6oJ „ dead „ „ 



I = 7000 " 40^ of live load stresses 
I = 14,000 - 8oJ „ dead „ „ 
I = 10,500 — 60- „ wind stresses 



Lateral Struts — 

I = 9000 — 50- for assumed initial stress 
r 

Highway Bridges.— Chord segments — 

I = 10,000 - 40- for live load stresses 
r 



I = 20,000 - 80- „ dead „ 



Columns — 
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I = 8750 - 50- for live load stresses 
r 

I = 17,500 - 100^ „ dead „ „ 

I = 13,000 - 75- „ wind stresses 
Lateral Struts — 

I = 11,000 — 60- for assumed initial stress 

where I = the maximum intensity of working stress in pounds 
per square inch. 
{ = the length of the compression member in inches. 
r = the least radius of gyration in inches. 
I must not exceed forty-five times the least width of the com- 
pression member. 

The areas obtained by dividing the live-load stresses by the 
live load must be added to the areas obtained by dividing the 
dead-load stresses by the dead load. 
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The following formulsB are used for steel struts :— 

I = 8500 - 55- for live load stresses 
r 

I = 17,000 - 110^ „ dead „ „ 
I = 13,000 - 85^ „ wind stresses 

Members subjected to alternate stress of tension and com- 
pression shall be proportioned to resist each kind of stress. 
Both of the stresses shall, however, be considered as increased 
by an amount equal to -j^^ of the least of the two stresses. 

The following formulsD were suggested in Engineering ^ for 
designing struts in which the length does not exceed forty times 
the least transverse dimensions. 



T /"e ^^^V^ mm.\ 

1 = 15-— X ^ + — J for columns with fixed ends 
\ r /\ maxy 

1 = 15 — Yl + -) for columns with rounded ends 

^ ^ A max./ 

For alternating stresses substitute ( 1 + '- ) for 

\ 2 max./ 

1 + -J in the foregoing formulae. 

It should be noted that I = the length in feet, and r = the 
least radius of gyration in inches. I = the safe working stress. 

All the foregoing atraight-line formulas should only be used 
within the limits specified in regard to the ratio of length to 
least width of section or least radius of gyration. 

' Engineering, January 5, 1892. 
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CHAPTEE Xlir. 



SIZES OF PLATES AND BARS — JOINTS AND CONNECTIONS. 



In designing bnilt-np structtires of ivronght iron and steel, we 
make use of certain rolled sections which consist chiefly of 
plates, angles, T^ channel, and flat bars ; also of rolled girders, 
bulb T-irons, and occasionally other specially rolled sections 
connected together by means of rivets, bolts and nuts, pins, 
eyes, gibs and cotters, union screws, etc. It is necessary to 
know how to arrange the lengths and sections of the various 
riveted joints and other connections in the most convenient 
manner, not merely with a view to resist the various stresses 
developed in them, but also to reduce the cost of manufacture, 
carriage by land and sea to the site of the structure, and its 
subsequent erection. 

The designer wiU find it convenient to have by him a list of 
sizes of plates and bars, made by different manufacturers, such 
as the foUowing : The Butterley Iron Company, Measures Bros., 
Carnegie, Dalzell Steel and Iron Works, and many others. 

Iron and steel plates vary in thickness from I to 1^ inch, 
increasing by y^ of an inch. Plates less than i inch are termed 
sheets, and are generally more expensive. The following maxi- 
mum sizes from the Butterley Iron Company's list have been 
selected, and indicate the limits of area, length, and width : — 

Table XLIV. 



, I Area In 



72 
94 
ISO 
140 
ISO 
125 



i Length. 


Width. 


33' 


6*0" 


40' 


6' 9" 


45' 


S'O" 


45' 


8' 6" 


40' 


9'0" 


33' 


9'0" 



Remtrks. 



The sizes are the maximum in each 
case ; thus, if we require to know 
the greatest length of plate obtain- 
able f inch thick by 4 feet wide, 
we have 4^ = 85 feet. 
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The best Yorkshire ironmakers roll plates for boilers 20 
per cent, larger in area than given in the above table. 

The following sizes have been selected from the Dalzell Steel 
and Iron Works list : — 



Table XLV. 



Mazimum lengths in feet. 



Thickness in inches. 



I 



4 ft. Wide. 



6 ft. wide. 6 ft. wide. 1 ft. wide. 7 ft.6.in.wide. 



}i to 14 


30 to 40 


24 


20 


16 


15 


itoi 


, 33 


27 


21 


16 


15 


Itoy 


20 


16 


12 


■" 





Extras are charged for thicknesses of iron and steel plates 
under \ inch, and for lengths over 25 feet ; for widths over 4 
feet 6 inches in iron and over 6 feet in steel; for weights 
over 10 cwt. in iron and 20 cwt. in steel ; and for areas over 60 
square feet. 

L ^^^ T bars are rolled in a great variety of sections. For 
ordinary sections the lengths may be 30 feet without extra 
charge; generally the length and depth united should not exceed 
9 inches, or extras will be charged. Dalzell Steel Company, 
however, allow 11 inches for angles and 10 for T's without 
extras. 

The following are probably the largest sections obtainable in 
iron and steel angles : 10" x 8i" from i" to |" in thickness. 
In steel, 10" x 4" and 11" x 4" from ^" to |" may be obtained. 
T'b may be obtained in steel 10" in the stalk by §" thick, and 
7" in the table by J" thick. Channel bars are rolled to a maxi- 
mum size of 15" X 4" x i", and rolled girders to a maximum size 
of 20" X 8", at a mean weight of 100 lb. per foot, but extras are 
charged when the sum of the depth and width exceeds 16 
inches. 

Flat bars are rolled up to a maximum width of 12 inches, 
and may be obtained from \ of an inch in breadth and \ of 
an inch in thickness, from 1" X J" to 6" X 1" without extra 
charge. 

Bound and square iron and steel bars may be obtained from 
^" to about 8" without extra charge ; the maximum sizes are 10" 
diameter or 10" square. The relative cost of the various rolled 
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sections may be approximately expressed, for the purpose of 
estimating the relative cost of various designs, as follows : — 



Flat, round, and square bars 
L, T, and C bars 

Plates 

Rivets 



... 100 

... 112 

... 1-18 

... 1-45 



Economy may be effected by making use of angle and flat 
bars in preference to plates wherever they can be used without 
a corresponding disadvantage, and by reducing the riveting as 





much as possible consistent with strength. It is sometimes 
desirable to incur the extra charges for longer bars and plates, 
rather than to increase the number of joints, as the total cost is 
reduced. 

Unequal-sided angles should be avoided unless used in large 
quantities, and generally the fewer the sections used in a 
particular work the better. It is most desirable to reduce the 
amount of smith's work, such as cranking, bending, joggling, as 
much as possible, as the iron is injured in the process and the 
cost of the work increased. Welding should never be resorted 
to in girder-work if it can possibly be avoided. 

Bolts, Nuts, ITnion Screws. — Bolts and nuts, suspension and 
tie-rods, are specified by English engineers to have Whitworth 
threads, but American engineers generally use the Seller 
thread (see Figs. 250, 251, and 252). 

Whitworth threads are rounded at the tops and bottoms, 
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while Seller's threads are flat at top and bottom, and conse- 
quently they can be cut with one tool. 

Strength of Bolts and Screwed Eods.— Let P denote the tensile 
stress on the rod or bolt ; /, the safe intensity of working stress ; 
a, the area at the bottom of the thread given in the following 
table for Whitworth threads ; then — 



Table XLVI. 
Table of Whttwobth V Screw Threads.* 







Number of 




Diameter at 


Area of section at 


Diameter in inches. 


threads per 


Pitch in inches. 


bottom of thread 


bottom of thread 




0-500 


inch. 
12 


0-0833 


in inches. 
0-393 


in inches. 




0-121 




0-625 


11 


0909 


0-509 


0-204 




0-750 


10 


0-1000 


0-622 


0-304 




0-875 


9 


01111 


0-733 


0-422 




1000 


8 


01250 


0-840 


0-554 




1-125 


7 


0-1430 


0-942 


0-697 




1-250 


7 


0-1430 


1-067 


0*894 




1375 


6 


0-1670 


1161 


1-058 




1-500 


6 


01670 


1-286 


1-299 




1-625 


5 


0-2000 


1-369 


1-472 




1-750 


5 


0-2000 


1-494 


1-753 




1-875 


4» 


02222 


1-590 


1-986 


2 


2-000 


4i 


0-2222 


1-715 


2-311 


2} 


2-250 


4 


02500 


1-930 


2-926 


2} 
2} 


2-500 


4 


02500 


2-180 • 


3-783 


2-750 


3i 


0-2860 


2-384 


4-464 


8 


3000 


3} 


2860 


2-634 


5-450 


3i 


3-250 


3i 


0-3080 


2-855 


6-402 


^ 

^ 


3500 


3i 


0-3080 


3-105 


7'5&S 


3750 


3 


0-3333 


3-323 


8-673 


4 


4000 


3 


0-3333 


3-578 


10-027 


4i 


4-250 


2j^ 


03480 


3-804 


11-365 


;i 


4-500 


2J 


0-3480 


4054 


12-908 


4-750 


2{ 


0-3640 


4-284 


14-404 


5 


5-000 


2{ 


0-3640 


4-534 


16146 


^\ 


5-125 


21 


0-3810 


4-762 


17-810 




5-500 


2* 


0-3810 


5-012 


19-720 


5-750 


2| 


0-4000 


5-239 


21-570 


6 


6-000 


2* 


0-4000 


5*489 


28-640 



/should not be taken more than 4 tons per square inch for a 
steady load, since the stress is not uniformly distributed in con- 
sequence of the abrupt change of section from the full area of 
the bolt to the area at the bottom of the thread. 

' Unvin's *' Machine Design," part i. p. 145. 
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In bridge-work the safe working stress must be determined 
from the range of stress, as explained in Chapter I. If the ratio 
of the minimum to the maximum stress is \^ then / may be 
taken at 8 tons per square inch. When the bolt is screwed up 
torsional stress will be deyeloped, which, if the maximum load 
producing tension is also on the bolt, will necessitate a further 
reduction in the working stress. Professor Unwin has shown ^ 
that this stress requires the diameter of the bolt to be increased 
about 15 per cent., and he gives the following formulas for 
machine bolts where the range of stress varies from zero to a 
maximum : — 

P = 2400cP to SOOOtP 

where P = the total load in pounds, and A = the full diameter 
of the bolt in inches. 

In suspension bolts for timber truss bridges, and in cable 
suspension bridges, also in the tension rods in iron roofs and 
wind-bracing, the rods should be upset before the thread is cut, 
so that the diameter at the bottom of the thread is never less 
than the full diameter of the bolt. Under these circumstances 
the efifect of unequal distribution of stress may be neglected. 
The torsion may also be neglected, since it is not likely to be 
applied when the full load is on the rod. The screwing up, 
however, will in most cases put initial tension upon the rod, the 
exact amount of which is difficult to determine. In roofs and 
wind-bracing this initial stress may be neglected in fixing the 
intensity of working stress, since the maximum load is rarely 
applied. It will generally 
have to be considered iu addi- 
tion to the range of stress due 
to dead and live loads. 

Fig. 258 shows a common 
bolt and nut; Fig. 254, a 
rag bolt which is sometimes 
used to secure foundation- 
plates to the masonry or 
concrete bed upon which it 
rests. A taper hole is cut '''"•'"• ^'''''^' 

in the masonry, and the tail of the bolt is square, with ^ 
jagged ends ; the space between the bolt and the hole is filled 
with molten lead. 

* Unwin's " Maobine Design," part i. p. 150. 
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Union Screw Coupling.— Figs. 255 and 256 represent two 
union-screw couplings ; the threads cut upon the upset ends of 
the rods are right and left handed, so that when the coupling is 
turned the rods are caused to approach each other until they 
are tight. In Pig. 255 the coupling is turned by inserting a bar 
in the centre hole, and in Fig. 256 the middle of the coupling 
is forged hexagonal, so that it may be turned by means of a 

Fig. 266. 
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screw-key. The outside diamet^ of the screwed portion is 
^ equal to the diameter of the rod + 2 x depth of thread, which 
in Whitworth threads is % of the pitch ; hence, if di = the outside 
diameter, and d = the diameter of the rod — 

di = d + § pitch 

Table 44 will give us at once the outside diameter if we look 

out the diameter which has the diameter at the bottom of the 

■^ thread equal to, or not less than, the diameter of the rod; 

thus if the rod is 1 inch in diameter, we find that 1^ will give 

1*067 at the bottom of the thread. 

The depth of the thread in the coupling should be made 
equal to the outside diameter of the thread, to ensure that the 
threads will not strip, and the total length of the coupling will 
be twice the outside diameter of the thread plus the portion, C, 
left for adjustment. There only remains, therefore, the outside 
diameter of the coupling, a, to be determined, so that the 
sectional area through the hole in Fig. 255 may be equal to 
that of the rod. Let i^ = the inside diameter of the coupling, 
^ = the outside diameter ; let the diameter of the hole be | of 
an inch ; then d^ will equal, the outside diameter of the screwed 
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portion of the thread plus the clearance, so that d^ may equal 
\\ inch if rf = 1 inch ; hence — 

/. ^3 = 2 inches 

Examples of union screws, such as are generally used in 
hridge-work, are given on Plate II. 

Jib-and-Cotter Joints. — The tie-rod of an iron roof is frequently 
attached to the principal, and to the shoe at the abutments, by 
means of a gib-and-cotter joint. Figs. 257 and 258 show this 
kind of joint. The outside of the gib is made parallel to the 
outside of the cotter, and the taper of the cotter is made from 

Fig. 267. 
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1 in 24 to 1 in 48. The heads of the gib prevent any spread of 
the side plates. The shearing strength of the gib and cotter at 
its central section must equal the tensile strength of the main 
tie-rod, and the pressure on the bearing area must not be 
excessive. Let ^ = the thickness of the side plates, and t the 
thickness of the rectangular end of the rod, taken as equal to 
the diameter of the rod ; let c = the breadth of the rectangular 
end of the rod, a = the length of the gib and cotter at the 
central section, t^ = the thickness. 

Hence, if t = 2^, the tensile and bearing strengths of the 
side plates will equal those of the rectangular end of the rod, 
and if we take 5 tons as the intensity of working stress in the 
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tie-rod, 4 tons as the safe shearing stress of the gib and cotter, 
and 8 tons as the safe intensity of pressure on the bearing 
area, then, since the gib and cotter are in double shear and 
must therefore shear at two sections at the same time — 

2at3 X 4 = ^cP X 5 
4 

Sir rt 

If fa is known, a can be found from the above equation. Let 
^J = 2 inches, then the safe stress on the tie-rod is — 

4^ X 5 = 15*7 tons = 8a<3 
4 

/. atj = 2 square inches (about) 

If tg = J of an inch, a = 2*7 inches. 

The pressure on the bearing area will be — 

P X f X 2 = 15-7 

/. P = 10*4 tons per square inch 

which is too great. Let ta = 1 inch, then a would require to 
be 2 inches, and — 

P X 1 X 2 = 15-7 

.-. p s= 7-8 tons. 

Hence if the gib and cotter are made I inch thick, the 
pressure will not be excessive. 

To find the breadth c, so that the sectional area shall be the 
same as the tie-rod after deducting for the hole — 

2<i(c - ta) = ^(? 

or, if d = t = 2fi, we may write — 

d{c - fa) = V^ 
4 

4 

.-. c = fa -f -d 
4 

If d = 2 inches, and f 3 = 1 inch, c = 1 -f 1"57 = 2*57 inches. 
It is desirable to have a margin here for possible inaccuracy 
in forging, hence c should be made 3 inches. 
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The depth e in Fig. 257 must be sufficient to avoid shearing 
a piece out the width of the cotter. 

Drilled and Pnnelied Holes (Eiveting). — Although punching is 
largely used for rivet-holes, it is objectionable for the following 
reasons : — 

The spacing of the holes is not done so accurately as with 
drilling, and when two or more plates are used, as in the flanges 
of a girder, the holes frequently overlap, and require to be 
rhymered before the rivets can be inserted. This inequality in 
the spacing is partly due to the stretching of the plate in the 
process of punching, and it increases with the length of the bar 
or plate, also with the ductility of the material; it is most 
decided in curved girders. As a consequence of the unequal 
spacing, it is practically impossible to ensure closely butted 
joints with punched work. Another objection to punching is 
that the material round the hole is injured by the plastic flow 
of the metal under the pressure of the punch ; in general the 
harder the material the greater the injury from this cause, but 
steel is injured by punching more than iron, and should only 
be used in thin plates. This injury may be removed by drilling 
or rhymering out the hole generally to about ^ of an inch in 
diameter, and to some extent by annealing. The method of 
driving in a conical pin, known as drifting, should never be 
allowed, as it causes considerable damage to the material. For 
ordinary wrought-iron girder-work with not more than two 
flange plates, punching is good enough if the work is done 
properly, but when several plates are used in bridge-work the 
holes should be drilled, as it is almost impossible to ensure 
accurate work of this class with punching. Drilling the rivet- 
holes by means of multiple drilling-machines ensures accurate 
spacing and avoids the injury to the material round the hole as 
in punching; the sharp edge, however, left by the drill should 
be rounded off, as it facilitates the shearing of the rivet. 

Machine-riveting, such as by means of hydraulic pressure, 
is much superior to hand-riveting, as the plates are brought in 
closer contact and the rivets are made to fill the holes more 
completely ; moreover, the pressure exerted upon the rivets is 
under control, and may be regulated to any extent. Steel rivets 
require greater care in closing by hand than iron rivets, as they 
are more liable to be injured if hammered at a dull red heat. 
With machine-riveting the plates should be weU bolted together, 
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or the metal will be squeezed out between the plates, forming 
collars, and it is generally very difficult to cut out a rivet closed 
by hydraulic machinery. 

In both hand and machine riveting the contraction of the 
rivet longitudinally in cooling causes it to exert a pressure on 
the plates like a clamp, and with accurately drilled holes and 
hydraulic riveting the shearing resistance of the rivets may 
never be developed under the ordinary working stress in the 
structure; but the amount of frictional resistance due to this 
cause is uncertain, and may be reduced by vibrations. Again, 
if the elastic limit of the material of the rivet is exceeded, the 
grip upon the plates must gradually diminish ; it is^ therefore, 
in general neglected in designing riveted joints. Machine- 
riveting is used more in the bridge yard than in the jointing 
of the various pieces during erection, where it would be of the 
greatest service, but it has not generally been found convenient 
to use portable riveting-machines for this purpose, although 
they will probably be used more extensively in the future. 
When a bridge or girder is finished, there will generally be a 
certain proportion of loose rivets, which, if decidedly loose, 
should be cut out and replaced with well-fitting rivets. Loose 
rivets may be easily detected by tapping the rivet on one side 
with a small hammer and holding the finger on the other, but 
apparently tight rivets may be rendered loose by too frequent 
tapping, and absolute tightness cannot be expected from the 
nature of the process. 

In designing riveted joints it is generally assumed that the 
size of the finished rivet is the same as that figured on the 
drawings. Sometimes, however, the nominal size of the rivet 
is ^^ of an inch smaller than the actual size before it is closed, 
and if the holes are drilled, they are usually made the correct 
size ; so that there is no practical difference in the figured from 
the actual sizes, excepting that no rivet can completely fill the 
hole if put in hot, in consequence of the lateral contraction in 
cooling. ' In punched work the holes are generally from 10 to 
20 per cent, larger than the nominal sizes of the rivets, and the 
shearing resistance of the rivets in the joint is consequently 
always in excess of that calculated, but, since the stresses are 
not likely to be so well distributed in punched as in drilled work, 
this excess may be neglected. 

Some engineers specify that the rivets shall be the actual 
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sizes figured on the drawings before being inserted in the work, 
in which case the finished size is 7^ of an inch larger^ giving an 
excess in both drilled and punched work. It will be assumed 
in the following calculations that the rivets are of the actual 
sizes figured, which appears to be the general practice. 

Joints in Flange Plates and Webs of Girders.— Figs. 269 and 260 
represent the methods commonly adopted for covering the joints 
in the flanges and webs of girders. In each case the total 
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shearing resistance of the rivets on one side of the joint should 
be at least equal to the tensile resistance of the net section of 
the plate through the rivet-holes ; or, in other words, the total 
shearing resistance of the rivets on one side of the joint should 
not be less than the stress developed at the joint. It is a good 
rule to make the strength of the rivets aboutlO per cent, greater 
than that of the net section of the plate, as, from the nature of 
the process of riveting, the stress is not often uniformly distri- 
buted over the rivets, some being more severely stressed than 
others. In Fig. 259 there is a cover-plate on each side of the 
joint, and the rivets are in double shear, as they must shear at 
two sections at the same time. In Fig. 260 the cover-plate is on 
one side only, and the rivets can shear at only one section, con- 
sequently the rivets in double shear ought to be twice as strong 
as those in single shear. Again, in single shear the material is 

p 
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not symmetrical with reference to a line passing through the 
centre of the thickness of the plate, and there is a tendency to> 
wards an unequal distribution of stress over the joint. In 
double shear it is usual to allow 1*76 times the strength in 
single shear. 

In order to obtain cover-plates of the fall width of the girder 
on each side of the joint, it is necessary to insert a packing-piece 
between the angle irons and the flange plates equal in thickness 
to the inside cover-plates, and butting against it as shown in 
Fig. 259. An intermediate case is one in which narrow cover- 
plates are riveted on each side of the angle irons ; but if the rivets 
are considered to be in double shear, the flanges of the angle 
irons ought not to be considered in the net sectional area of the 
bottom flange. Sometimes a strip is placed at the bottom of 
the girder of the same width as the flanges of the two angle 
irons in addition to the two inside strips and outside cover. 
The cover-plates need not be so long when the rivets through 
them are in double shear. In Fig. 259 there are two plates, 
and the joint occurs on the inside ; hence the moments of the 
area of each cover about the centre of the joint ought to be equal, 
from which it follows that the inside cover should be thicker 
than the outside, because its lever arm is shorter, while the total 
thickness of the two covers need not be greater than that of the 
plate covered, thus : If the plate covered is ^inch thick, and the 
plate between it and the outside cover the same thickness, and 
^1 and fa the thickness of the inside and outside covers respec- 
tively — 

2-^ 

hence the inside cover should be twice as thick as the outside 
cover, ti ns ^, t, = ^, and the covers may be made f inch and 
\ inch respectively. 

The greater the number of plates between the joint and the 
outside cover, the smaller the thickness of the outside relatively 
to that of the inside cover. In a pile of plates with a joint in 
the centre, or in a joint consisting of a single plate with a cover 
on each side, the thicknesses of the cover-plates should be equal. 
The covers to joints in web plates are generally double, so that 
the rivets are in double shear, and their joint thickness is 
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slightly greater than that of the web plate. The resistance of 
iron and steel bars to shearing is about % of the tensile strength 
of the material ; but rivet iron is of better quality than plate- 
iron, the tensile strength being about 24 tons per square ineh,^ 
while rivet-steel is about 26 to 80 tons per square inch, so that 
the shearing strength of rivet-iron is about equal to the tensile, 
strength of plate-iron. But the shearing strength of steel is only \ 
about 28 tons, hence the ratio of rivet area to plate area in single . 
shear should be one of equality for iron plates and rivets, but as ) 
5 : 4 in steel plates and rivets ; but, in order to allow for imper- I 
fections in workmanship, and the variations from other causes, 1 
the ratio for average cases may be taken as about 1*1 for iron, j 
and about 1'4 for steel. Although the ratio of rivet area to 1 
plate area is the most important consideration in the strength of | 
riveted joints, still, under some circumstances, the joint may 
fail in other ways even when this ratio is as above stated. The 
plates or rivets may be crushed due to excessive pressure on the 
bearing area, or the plate may break away in front of the 
rivet. 

The value of the crushing stress which produces injury to 
the tenacity or shearing resistance of the joint is stated by Pro- 
fessor Unwin to be very uncertain, but that there is no indica- 
tion of injury in the case of steel joints with crushing pressure 
of 60 tons per square inch. If, therefore, the working crushing 
pressure is not greater than 8 tons per square inch in iron joints, 
and 10 tons in steel, there will be no danger of the rivets crush- 
ing, or the holes elongating. 

If & = the breadth of a plate after deducting the diameters 
of the rivet-holes ; 
t = the thickness of the plate ; 
a = the area of the rivet ; 

n = the number of rivets required on each side of the 
joint ; 
then, neglecting the pressure on the bearing area, we have, for 
iron rivets — 

I'lbt = na, single shear; .'. n = 



Vlbt = I'lStuiy double shear ; /. 71 = 



a 

0-6286« 



A- 



y 



a 
for steel rivets — 
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l'4cbt = na, single shear ; :. n = 
l'4:ht = l*75wa, double shear; 



vm 



O'^ht 



n = 

a 

The areas of | inch, J inch, and 1 inch rivets may be taken 
as 0*44, 0*6, and 0*78 square inches respectively. The pressure 
on the bearing area should then be calculated to see if it is within 
the safe working stress above referred to; if it is not, the 
number or diameter of the rivets should be increased. It will 
not generally be found necessary to increase the diameter or the 
nmnber of rivets in order to increase the bearing area in single- 
shear joints, but with thin plates and double-shear joints the 
bearing area must not be neglected. 

Fig. 261 represents a group of joints in the tension boom 
of a girder with cover-plates on each side, so that the rivets are 
in double shear. The thicknesses of the two covers should be 
equal, as the lever arm with reference to the joint in the upper 
plate on the right and the top cover is the same as the lever 
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arm with reference to the joint in the lower plate on the left 
and the bottom cover. If the group of plates consists of equal 
thicknesses, there will be a slight excess in strength if each 
cover is made equal in thickness to one of the plates ; if the 
plates vary in thickness it will depend upon their position, in 
so far as they affect the length of the lever arms of the covers 
about the joint. If each of the five plates shown in the figure 
is J inch in thickness, the thickness of each cover should be 
made i inch; the excess in area may be neglected. With 
reference to the group of joints shown in the sketch — 

1. Failure may occur by the shearing of all the rivets in 
the joints between 1 and 7. 

2. Failure may occur by the shearing of the rivets between 
2 and 6, and the tearing of both cover-plates at the same time. 

3. Failure may occur by the rivets between 1 and 7 cutting 
into the plates from insufficiency of, or excessive pressure on, 
the bearing area. 

4. Failure may occur by the rivets cutting into the covers 
between 1 and 2 and 6 and 7 at the same time that the rivets 
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cut into the plates between 2 and 6 and 2 and 9, or between 
2 and 6 and 2 and 10. 

With regard to the first mode of failure. 

Let N = the total number of rivets in the joint. 

p = the number of plates. 

h = the breadth of each plate less rivet-holes. 

t = the thickness of each plate. 

m = the number of rivets in each end group. 

r = the number of rivets in each central group. 

d = the diameter of the rivets. 

a = the area of one rivet. 

0*628 
Then N = pbt for iron = 2ni + (p - l)r (1) 

d 

0*8 
N = -pbt for steel =^2ni + {p- l)r (2) 

a 

With regard to the second mode of failure. If the thickness 
of each cover be made equal to t, then — 

Cover-plate area = 2bt 
Number of rivets in the central groups = (^ - l)r 
Eivet area in the central groups = (p — l)m 

Equivalent plate area = 

.-. ^bt + ^^^Tg^g- = pbt (iron) (3) 

2bt + - -^— = pbt (steel) (4) 

Equations 3 or 4 may be solved for r, which may be substi- 
tuted in equations 1 or 2 to find m. It will generally be more 
convenient to calculate the ratio of the intensity of pressure on 
the bearing area to the tensile strength of the plates, in order 
to see whether the third and fourth methods of failure are 
possible with the joint under consideration. 

If we take 8 and 10 tons as the greatest permissible pressure 
in the case of iron and steel respectively, this ratio should not 
exceed 1*6; let q denote the ratio referred to. The total .area 
exposed to pressure is for the third mode of failure — 

P 
pmtd + (p — l)rtcZ 4- . . . + rtd = pnitd + -(p - l)rtd 
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^ = 



2>& 



^{2m + r(p-l)} 

For the fourth mode of failure the area exposed to pressure 
is — 

2mtd + (p - \)rtd + . . . + r«d = %ntd + |(p - 1)^^^^ 
/., = "t 



Example L — A group joint for three plates, each 24 inches 
wide by ^ inch thick^ rivets | inch in diameter and 4 inches 
pitch. We may assume that there will be four rows of rivets 
longitudinally, and that the plates need not be weakened to a 
greater extent than by two rivets. 

The effective width of the plate is therefore (24 — 2 x |), 
or 22' 25 inches, and the effective area 11*125 square inches. 

The lever arms for the cover-plates will be about as 1 : 3, so 
that |-inch plates will be sufficient. The total number of rivets 
required is — 

_, 0-628 X8x 11125 ^, ^^ ,. ,\ 
N= — =. 34-93 (uron)] 

0-8 X 8 X 11125 ,, ,^ , , , > = 2m + 2r 
= — = 44-50 (steel) j 

2 X 3 X 22*25 
Cover-plate area = = 16-68 square inches 

Bivet area in central^ 
gjQ^pg > = 2 X 0-6 X r = l-2r square inches 

1-2?' 
Equivalent plate area = 7— ri = l-91r (iron) 

l-2r 
>» ff „ = -^ = l'50r (steel) 

.-. 16-68 + l-91r = 11-125 x 8 /. r = 8'7 (iron) 
16-68 + l-60r = 11-125 x 3 /. r = ll'l (steel) 

But r must be some multiple of 2, so also must N, therefore 
we have — 

2 m -f 2 X 10 := 36 /. m = 8 (iron) 

2 m -f 2 X 12 =r 46 /. m = 11 (steel) 
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In this case m may be made equal to 7- = 10 and 12 respectively. 
3 X 22-26 



8x7 



= 1-2 (iron) 



(20 + 20) 



8x2' 
3 X 22-25 



8X7 



• = 1-06 (steel) 



or g = 7 



8x2 
3 X 22-26 



(24 + 24) 

= 1-50 (iron) 



5(20 + 80) 
3 X 22-25 , „„ , ^ „ 
= |(24T^=^-2«<«*«^> 

Henoethe pressure on the bearing area is not excessive, and 
the joint may be designed as in Figs. 262 and 263. 
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Example II. — A group joint similar to the last, only with five 
plates instead of three. 
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N = 



0-628 X 5 X 11-125 

0-6 
0-8 X 5 X 11-125 
0-6 



= 68-2, say 60, for iron 
= 74-1, say 76, for steel 



The cover-plates may be taken as the same thickness as the 
plates in this case. 

Cover-plate area = 2 x 11*125 = 22*25 square inches 

Eivet area in central groups = 4 x 0-6 x r = 2'4r square inches 

2-4r 
Equivalent plate area = |^ = 8-8r (iron) 

2-4r 

= —=3r (steel) 

/. 22-25 + 3-8r = 11-125 X 5 /. /• = 8*78 (iron) 
22-25 + 3r = 11-125 X 5 .-. r = 11*12 (steel) 
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Taking the next greatest multiple of 2, we have, as before- 



%n + 2 X 10 = 60 / 
2m + 2 X 12 = 76 ; 

5 X 22-25 

(? = ' 



m = 20 (iron) 
m =r 26 (steel) 



5x7 



= 0-6 (iron) 



(40 + 10 X 4) 



2x8' 

5 X 22-25 



5X7 



- = 0-5 (steel) 



(52 + 12 X 4) 



or^y = 



2x8 

5 X 22-25 
J(40 + 100) 

5 X 22-25 



= 0-9 (iron) 
= 0-7 (steel) 



-J(52 + 120) 

Hence the pressure on the bearing area is very small, and 
the joint may be designed as shown in Figs. 264 and 265. 

Generally, if the tension flange is designed for double shear, 
the compression flange in drilled and planed work may be 
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Group joint for a steel pltUet. 



made in single shear, with the same overlap of plates and 
length of covers as in the tension flange. The question of 
bearing area clearly does not arise in the single-shear joints. 
The advantages in grouping the joints instead of distributing 
them throughout the girder with separate covers to each are : 
(a) the girder can be riveted up in the bridge yard in sections 
of suitable length with regard to carriage ; (Jb) the quantity of 
material used in the covers is reduced, as well as the number 
of rivets required to be put in during the erection of the bridge. 
If separate covers are used for each joint, we should require, in 
the case of the iron joint, with three plates and rivets in single 
shear — 



N = 



I'lht ^ 1-1 X 22-25 
a "" 2x0-6 



= 20-4 
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or 22 rivets on each side of the joint, necessitating cover-plates 
4 feet long, so that for three joints the total length of covers 
would be 12 feet. In double shear — 

„ 0-628i« 0-628 X 22-25 ,, „ 
N=-T-= -2-^0-6 - = ^^-« 

or 12 rivets on each side of the joint, necessitating cover-plates 
2 feet 4 inches long, so that three covers would measure 7 feet, 
whereas the group joint only measures 8 feet 4 inches. In the 
case of the steel joint, with five plates in double shear — 

^^ 0-86t 0-8 X 22-25 , , ^ 

or say 16 rivets on each side of the joint, necessitating cover- 
plates 3 feet long each, so that five such joints would measure 
15 feet, whereas the group joint only measures 9 feet 4 inches. 

Joints in angle irons may be arranged as shown in Figs. 
266 and 267- 
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In Fig. 266, it is necessary to provide an angle-iron wrapper 
which shall be equal in area to the main angle iron, thus — 

For 4 X 4 X i = (7i — ^)i = 3-3 square inches 
„3ix3ix# = (6f-|)f = 3-4 „ 

and the number of rivets required on e^ch side of the joint is, 
since all the rivets are in single shear — 

1*1 X 3'3 
N = — -—1 — = 6*05, say 6 rivets 

O'D 

so that the wrapper must be 2 feet 4 inches long. 

In Fig. 267 the joints in both angle irons are brought under 
the same wrappers, so that the area of the two wrappers should 
be made about 20 per cent, greater than the area of one of the 
main angle irons. It should be noticed that the rivets through 
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the angle irons and web are in double shear, while those through 
the flanges are in single shear. 

Area of 2 angle wrappers, each 8^ x 3i x f = 2(6f - |)f 

= 4*3 square inches 

so that there is an excess of one square inch in area over that 
of the jjiain angle irons, which is about correct. The rivet area 
is obviously sufficient for tensile and bearing resistance, and 
the total weight of covers necessary is less. 
^ The advantages of this joint over the method of providing 
a separate wrapper for each are : that the centre of gravity does 
not deviate from the axis of the girder, so that the stresses are 
uniformly distributed ; the smaller wrappers allow the rivet to 
be closed with a full head, as there is \ of an inch more space 
than with the thick single covers, at least half the rivets are in 
double shear. 

Joints between Bracing Bars and Booms. — In riveted girders 
with parallel, curved, or polygonal booms, it is necessary to so 
arrange the bars and plates that the vertical or diagonal bars 
of the web may be conveniently connected to them. 

For lattice girders about 80 feet span, the methods illustrated 
in Pigs. 269, 270, and 271 may be conveniently used. T and L 
irons may be obtained 9 inches deep, and the extra cost more 




Fig. 268. 



Fig. 269. 



Fi«. 270. 



Fig. 271. 



than compensates for the convenience in the attachments of the 
bracing. For girders about 40 feet span, the method illustrated 
in Figs. 273 and 274 is convenient ; it was introduced by Mr. A. 
M. Bendal for the Warren Girder Bridges, Indian State narrow- 
gauge railways. The channel iron section shown on Fig. 268 
maybe used up to about 125 feet. Fig. 272 illustrates a 
method of forming the booms of a braced girder of from 120 to 
200 feet span ; the vertical stringer plates may be doubled or 
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made as thick as may be necessary, but they must not be made 
less than \ inch thick in any case, as they are liable to twist. 
Angle irons may be riveted to the bottom of the stringer plate, 
forming two channel iron sections. 

The sections illustrated merely suggest the various ways in 
which booms of braced girders may be built up of bars and 
plates in a convenient manner for the attachment of the bracing 
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bars. Other combinations will suggest themselves. In the 
bottom boom of a detached girder, for example, a series of 
vertical plates may be used, retaining one of the designs shown 
for the top boom. In a continuous girder, in consequence of 
the reversal of stress which occurs, the bottom boom should be 
constructed in a similar manner to the top boom. 

In designing the attachments of the bracing bars to the 
booms, the rivets should be symmetrically arranged with 
reference to the axis of the bracing bars and boom, or the 
stresses will not be uniformly distributed. Fig. 275 shows 
a tension bar 6" x i", with 6 rivets 1 inch in diameter, but they 
are unsymmetrically arranged with refer- 
ence to the axis of the bar. The centre 
of gravity of the rivets is f of an inch 
from the axis of the bar. If two forces, 
each equal to the pull upon the bar P, 
equal say 74 tons, be supposed to act 
along the line passing through the centre of gravity of the 
rivets, they will not disturb the equilibrium, and we have a force 
P and a couple Pa?, where « = f . The force P produces a 
uniform stress /i, the intensity of which is — 
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: 8 tons per square inch 
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The couple Pa? = § x 7*5 = 5 inch-tons, producing transverse 
stress upon the bar. If we denote the intensity of stress at the 
extreme fibres by ^, we have, since the bar is rectangular, the 
moment of resistance — 

/. 3/2 = 3, and /a = 1 ton per square inch 
Hence the maximum tension produced will be — 

/i 4-/3 = 8 + 1 = 4 tons per square inch 
and the maximum compression — 

/i — /a = 3 — 1 = 2 tons per square inch 

This unequal distribution of stress is avoided by arranging 
the rivets symmetrically or by the use of pins, but it is not 
always possible to obtain perfect symmetry with reference to the 
line passing through the centre of gravity of the booms. The 
axes of the bars should intersect on a line parallel to and in the 
same horizontal plane as the line passing through the centre of 
gravity of the boom. 

Professor Beilly states that '^ the centre of gravity of the 
group of rivets must fall on the intersection of the mean fibres 
of the bars," and he further implies that the first rivet should 
be on the mean fibre. In Fig. 276, if the ten rivets shown are 
equal in resistance to the section of the plates less one rivet- 
hole, the arrangement is as good as it is possible to obtain. 
Consider the sections a, h^ and c. At a 
the section of the plate is weakened to 
the extent of one rivet-hole ; section b is 
weakened by two rivet-holes, but the plate 
cannot tear across through the holes 
without the rivet on section a shearing 
at the same time, consequently the 
shearing resistance of this rivet must be added to that of 
the plate resistance through h. At section c the plate area 
is reduced by four rivet-holes, but the two rivets on section h 
and the one on section a must shear at the same time. 
If the resistance of the rivets to shearing is equal to the 
resistance of a strip of plate of a width equal to the sum of the 
diameters of the rivets, the strength of the joint will be reduced 
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by the diameter of one riyet-hole only. The foregoing examples 
illustrate the principles to be observed in designing the riveted 
joints and connections in braced girders ; other examples are 
given in the plates. 

Eye-barB. — Riveted joints and connections are characteristic 
of British and European practice in bridge-building, but in 
America the main connections of tension members, both in the 
lower chord and diagonal braces, are made by means of pins. 
The tension members consist of eye-bars, which are designed so 
that the weakest section is in the bar itself. 

Fig. 277 represents a form of hammer-forged eye-bar, which, 
according to Professor Burr, has stood the test of long American 
practice. It may be drawn as follows : — 

Let w denote the width of the bar, and r the radius of the 
pin ; then make hh = 0*87 ?r, and ahc a semicircle with o^ as 
centre and radius = r + 0*66t(; ; oo^ = ooj, and the curves ef and 
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Uydratdie forged. 

Fio. 278. 



KiticaltUe. 

Fio. 279. 



dg are portions of a semicircle of the same radius as ahc. The 
curve joining ef and dg to the bar is made so as to give a large 
amount of metal in the vicinity of o^f and o^. 

Fig. 279 shows a form of hammered head based upon ex- 
periments made by Mr. Eirkaldy. The head is frequently 
made circular, as shown in Fig. 278, in which case the eye-bar is 
forged by hydraulic machinery. If it is desired to thicken the 
head so as to limit the mean intensity of pressure on the bearing 
area of the pin, let P denote the safe intensity of pressure ; T, the 
maximum intensity of tensile stress in the bar ; t, the thickness 
of the bar ; and ti, the thickness of the head ; then — 



?rtT = 2rp^i, and U = 



wtT 
2rp 



Size of Pins. — The diameter of the pin should be at least 
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sufficient to resist crashing and to limit the intensity of the 
pressure on the bearing area of the eye-bar to a safe amount. 
Let d denote the diameter of the pin, then td'p = ^%w. 

V 

The ratio of the safe working intensity of tensile stress, T, 
to the compressive stress, P, is about j, so that the smallest 
permissible diameter of the pin is — 

The smallest diameter usually taken is — 

In Mr. Eirkaldy's eye-bar the diameter of the pin, d = 0*66 w^ 
is the smallest which will break the bar. The diameter of the 
pin is usually greater than this value, as the pull of the eye- 
bars in the bottom chord and diagonals tend to bend it. 

The maximum bending moment on the pin must be found by 
resolving all the forces which act upon it both horizontally and 
vertically; thus if Mj^ denote the sum of the moments of the 
horizontal forces, and M,, the sum of the moments of the vertical 
forces, then — 

M = VM^N^M? 

/I 
M = — ; which becomes 

y 

M = -^ since the section is circular. 
/32M" 

The value of / is usually taken as 15,000 lbs. per square inch 
for iron, and 20,000 lbs. per square inch for steel ; so that 
we have — 

d = 0-089^M (uron) 
rf = 0-081^M (steel) 

It is usual to select the proper diameter of the pin, when 
the bending moment M is known, from tables calculated by the 
two last formulas. 
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The bending moment M may be calculated with sufficient 
accuracy on the assumptions — 

(a) That the pressure applied to any pin has its centre at 
the centre of the surface of contact. 

(6) That the centre of pressure is the centre of such a 
surface as will reduce the intensity of pressure on the bearing 
area to its safe maximum value, which F10.280. 

for wrought iron is about 12,000 lbs. 
per square inch, or about one-half of 
what has been found to be the limit 
for rivets. The pin does not fit the 
hole, as there is generally a clearance 
of T5>(y of an inch, and the surface over 
which the pressure is actually exerted 
increases with the stress in the bar 
from a line contact to a surface more ^^^ ^^ 

or less approaching it, 

Keferring to the joint shown in Fig. 281, and denoting the 
distances between the centres of the eye-bars by aji, oja, fl?3, etc., 
and the maximum tensile stress in the various bars by Ta,T5,Tc, 
etc., we have — 

About the centre of eye-bar D ... Ta(aJi) 

„ B ... T«(aji + 0^) - Td(aj2) 

E ... Ta(aJi + a^ + aj3)-Td(aJa + «3) 

+ T,(ajb) 
C ... Ta(aJi + aJ3 + «3 + »4) 
- T^(«J2 + «3 + X,) 
+ T,(aj3 + aJ4)-Te(«4),etc. 

The stress in the counterbrace B does not usually act when 
the maximum stresses occur in the pin, and may therefore be 
neglected. The stress in the diagonal brace G must be 
resolved both horizontally and vertically, and the moments of 
the horizontal component about the centre of the post F added 
to the sum of the moments produced by the eye-bars in the 
bottom chord about the same point; the result Mj^ must be 
added to the moment of the vertical component M^ about the 
same point, thus — 

M = v/m7Tm? 

The resultant may also be found thus : Set o£f Mo; to scale 
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representing the moment of the eye-bars in the bottom chord 
abont the centre of the column F, and M^ also to scale in a 
direction perpendicular to that of the 
diagonal brace G, representing the moment 
of the diagonal brace about F. Complete 
the triangle ; then M will represent to scale 
the magnitude of the greatest moment to 
which the pin is subjected, and its direc- 
tion is the axis of the moment. The 
maximum bending moment in the pins of 
the lower chord will generally occur when 
the bridge is loaded completely, but in 
the upper chord when the bridge is partially 
loaded. 

The eye-bars should be grouped so that they are symmetrical 
with reference to the axis of the lower chord, and so that the 
positive and negative bending moments tend to balance each 
other as much as possible. It will be observed that if the eye- 
bar is thickened in order to reduce the pressure on the bearing 
area, the length of the lever arm is increased with a corre- 
sponding increase in the bending moment, necessitating a 
larger pin. When the size of the pin is sufficient to resist the 
maximum bending moment, and for bearing area, it will be 
amply sufficient to resist shearing. 

Joints in Iron Boofs. — The student will best understand the 
method of designing the joints in connection with roof-con- 
struction by examining the working drawings of roofs already 
built, or by inspecting the roofs themselves. 

The few examples of joints in roof-construction which can 
be given in thi& chapter have been selected from some well- 
known roofs. 

Figs. 288 and 284 illustrate the junction of the tie with the 
curved bow, and the junction of the strut and tie of the web to 
the curved bow, in a curved roof over the volunteers' drill-hall 
at Port Elizabeth. The curved bow and the main tie are each 
constructed with double angle irons, so that the detail at the 
ends over the supports consists of a web plate between the 
angle irons uniting the upper and lower members, and two 
angle stiffeners uniting the ends to the bed-plate. The junction 
of the tie and strut to the curved bow is effected by means of a 
junction-plate inserted between the angles, and extending suffi- 
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Port Elizabeth. 



Fic; 283. 




m 



ciently below the bow to 

allow room for the neces- Jim/ of Volunteer Drill HaU. 

sary number of rivets 
uniting the tie and strut to 
the junction-plate. These 
rivets are in single shear, 
I of aninch in diameter, but 
those through the double 
angles and junction-plate 
are in double shear. 

Figs. 285, 286, 287, 
and 288 represent the de- 
tails of two of the joints 
in the roof principals over 
the railway station at Pen- 
zance. Here the curved 
upper member is con- 
structed with double angle fio. 281. 
irons and a stringer plate, 
and the junction with the 

main tie is effected by 

riveting a plate on each Jurictimaf StrtdandTietoBaw. 
side, which extend suffi- 
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Details at Abutment. 
Penzance Station Roof , G.WJl 
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ciently in the direction of the tie to enclose it between the plates 

and to give room for six rivets in double shear. It should 

, be noted that paek- 
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Fig. 287. 
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Details cf Junction of Strut <znd 7) e Rods. 
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ing pieces are used 
to avoid bendmg or 
cranking of the junc- 
tion-plates; packing 
pieces are also used 
at the ends of the 
bracing at the junc- 
tion with the main 
tie, Fig. 288, and in 
both cases they might 
have been avoided by 
riveting reinforcing 



plates on each side of the tie-rod in Fig. 285, and on each side 
of the stmt and tie in Fig. 287. Packing pieces tend to cause 
bending in the rivets. 

Fig. 289 represents the attachment of the main tie to the 
principal rafters in the roof over the railway station at Broad 







Fig. 289. 

Fig. 290. 
Snad S^ Station. London. Jf.LJL 

Street, London. In this case a cast-iron shoe is used for 
receiving the end of the principal, which forms also a bed-plate 
on the supports. The tie-rod is connected by means of gibs and 
cotters to the side plates or straps, and the latter are connected 
to the rafter by means of a turned pin. This adjustable connec- 
tion allows the tie-bar to be put in initial tension, thereby ensuring 
its prompt action in resisting the stresses developed in it. 

Figs. 293 to 296 illustrate some of the details of the main 
crescent, or sickle-shaped, truss over the railway station at 
Lime Street, Liverpool. 
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-The connection of the main tie to the bow. Pig. 293, is 
eflfected by means of gibs and cotters, which allow the tie-rod to 
be initially stressed. The main tie consists of four bars, each 
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5i inches by y| of an inch, and there are four straps 8 inches 
by IT of an inch, formed with eye-bars at one end and two rect- 
angular slots at the other. The straps are united to the bow 
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Liverpool. LftSWR. 



Fig. 297. 



by means of a turned pin, and to the ends of the tie-rods 
by means of gibs and cotters. The main bow is constructed 
with four angles, web and flange plates of the ordinary plate 
Ltms Strvet Station Roof. ^^b girder section, excepting at 

the ends, which are widened out 
in the manner shown in Pig. 293, 
to give room for the tie-bars and 
straps. 

The detail is fully illustrated 
in the various figures, and needs 
no further explanation. Pigs. 
297 and 298 illustrate the con- 
nection of the centre braces to 
the bow and tie-bars. The 
braces are all constructed of four 
angles, splayed in the centre to 
a parabolic form, and they are 
Comuction of centre bmees ^jj^jted, as shown, to junction 
tokwcutd tie bars. plates, which latter are attached 

to the bow by means of double angle irons and to the tie-bars 
by means of turned pins. 
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Column StndL StaUm, S.EJk 

Figs. 299 to 803 illustrate the methods adopted for connect- 
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ing the bow and main tie to the compression and tension 
members of the bracing in the roof over the railway station at 
Gannon Street, London. The roof is similar in form to that at 




Fig. 304. 



Fig. 305. 



Foot of Main Stnd. 
S^ Dands St€Uion^Ejnten 

Lime Street, Liverpool, bat the web bracing is redundant and 
the tension members are made adjustable. 

Figs. 804 and 805 represent the detail at the foot of the main 
strut in the roof over St. David's Station at Exeter. Here the 
strut is made adjustable by means of the screwed connection 
with the main tie. 

Figs. 806, 807, and 808 represent the junction of strut and 
tension rods to the upper member of the truss and the main 
tie in the roof over the Junction Station at Bristol. Here the 
strut is made adjustable by means of screwed connections at 
each end, and the main tie and tension braces are provided with 
union screws. 

Joints in Timber. — Figs. 809 and 810 represent the plan and 
elevation of a tension joint in timber, consisting of two cover- 
plates notched into the beam at each end and bolted as shown. 
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The beam is weakened to the extent represented by the re- 
daction of area due to the notching, and the length of the 



Bristol JtmetUn Station. 
Main Shed Roof . 
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notches on either side of the joint must be such that the shearing 
resistance will be equal to the tensile resistance of the beam at 
the reduced section, neglecting the resistance of the bolts. 
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Glearly the thickness of the two cover-plates in the oe&tre 
must equal the reduced thickness of the beam if the sane 
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material is used for both, which is indicated in the figure by t 
and 2f. Again, the shearing areas cd and ^/'must be equal. The 
depth of the two notches must be sufficient to offer a crushing 
resistance equal to the tensile resistance of the reduced area of 
the beam. 

Assuming the following data for the intensity of working 
stress in pounds per square inch for Baltic fir and ironbark, we 
may [dimension the right-hand side of Fig. 809 for the latter 
material, and the left-hand for the former. 

Tension for Baltic fir, 1800, for Ironbark, 4000. 
Compression ,, 
Shearing „ 
Bearing „ 

Let h = breadth of beam. 
A = depth ,, ,, 
I = length of notch. 
X = depth of notch cut in beam. 
t = thickness of cover at the centre. 
2^ = thickness of reduced section of beam. 
If we take the depth of the beam 12 inches, and the breadth 
9 inches, we have for Baltic fir — 

2t = 6 - 2a; 
.-. 2f = 9 - 2a;, and e = 4-5 - x 
:. t = \lx = 4'5 — a; 
since ISOOt = llOOa? 

.-. X = 2*4 inches, and t = 2*1 inches, and 1800^ = 104f 

.*. I = 19"5 inches 

For ironbark — 

t = 4*5 — « as before 
but 4000^ = 2000a; 

X 

.'. t = - = 4*5 — a; 

:. x = S inches, and t = 1*5 inches, 4000t = 400Z 
.•.*=- = l-5 
/. Z = 15 inches 

In both cases the strength of the joint is much less than the 
b«am, in consequence of the reduction of area due to notching. 
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The Baltic-fir joint has an efBciency of 47 per cent, nearly. 

The Ironbark „ „ „ 84 „ „ 

The joints shown in Fig. 811 would naturally suggest them- 
selvesy in which the crushing and shearing resistances are the 
same as in Fig. 809. 

Neglecting the resistance of the bolts, the dimensions may be 
as shown — 

Efficiency of Baltic-fir joint = 82 per cent. 
Efficiency of Ironbark joint = 77*7 per cent. 

K the bolts are considered we should not have to cut the 
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notches so deeply, or the efficiency would not be increased, but 
the length of the notches and spaces between them would not 
require to be so great. 

The objection to this and the preceding joint is that the 
timber is notched at right angles to its length, rendering it 
likely to fracture at yy with a lower stress than the reduced 
area would resist under favourable circumstances, so that the 
efficiencies given above are probably too great. 

Fig. 812 shows a modification of the joint shown in Fig. 311, 
which may be taken to have the efficiencies above stated, as it is 
not so likely to fail in consequence of sharp comers. 
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Figs. 818 and 814 illustrate a form of joint used in Australia 
in the bottom chords of timber truss bridges, which are frequently 
constructed of ironbark timber. The form of the truss is in- 
dicated in Fig. 168, Chapter VIII., and the joint under considera- 
tion occurs in the third and sixth bays. The chord is constructed 
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with four beams, each 4j^ inches wide by 14 inches deep, bolted 
together with bolts 1 inch in diameter, arranged in a zigzag 
form, 10 bolts being used in each bay. The apex loads and 
stresses have been considered in Chapter YIII. 

The joint is designed for a maximum tensile stress of 109*1 
tons, and the chord for this stress, as well as for the transverse 
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stresses due to the loads discharged by the cross-beams between 
the panel-points. The dimensions and arrangements of the 
bolts and cover-plates shown in Figs. 818 and 814! have been 
arrived at after a series of experiments on full-sized joints of 
similar construction. In all cases the joints experimented upon 
failed by the bending of the bolts and the crushing of the fibres 
of the timber on the bearing area, and the following safe working 
stresses per bolt were deduced :— 

Bolts 1^ inch in diameter — 1*85 ton stress in single and 3*7 
tons in double shear. 

Bolts 1 inch in diameter — 1*84 ton stress in single and 2*68 
tons in double shear. 

In this way the strength of the joint shown in Figs. 818 and 
814 may be estimated by considering the strength of the bolts 
thus — 

16 bolts \\ inch in diameter in single shear = 16 x 1*85 

= 29-6 tons 

24 bolts 1^ inch in diameter in triple shear = 8 x 24 x 1*85 

= 133-2 tons 

The total strength of the joint, neglecting the |-inch cover- 
plates, is 162*8 tons. The joint is therefore excessively strong. 

Figs. 815 and 816 illustrate another form of joint used in 
the bottom chords of trusses indicated in outline in Fig. 169. 
In this case the chord is made up of two beams, each 12 inches 
deep by 6 inches wide, spaced. 
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There are two strips on each cover-plate, 2 inches long by 1 
inch wide by 12 inches deep, which fit into corresponding notches 

-| cut in the timber. The 
maximum tensile stress in 
J this case is 53'04 tons. 

The strength of this joint 
\ _ ^ ^ ~7 naay be considered with 

'; I"*"^*X*"^"*'"^"> reference to the bolts on 

Jr ii w ^ il r4 >^ t one side of it, and the crush- 
ing strength of the timber 
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at the notches, thus — 



Strength of two notches in half-chord = 2 x 1" X 12 x 2000 

= 48,000 lbs. = 21-4 tons 
4 bolts in double shear 1 inch diameter s=: 10*72 „ 
2 „ single „ 1 „ „ =2*68 „ 



Total strength of half-chord = 84-80 tons. 
Total „ whole „ =69-6 „ 

This joint is therefore abundantly safe, since the maximum 
tensile stress is only 53*04 tons. There, is an advantage in 
regard to the number of notches ; two surfaces may be arranged 
to bear equally, whereas with a greater number it is practically 
impossible to obtain the same bearing pressure on each notch. 
The shearing resistance along the fibre should be at least equal 
to the crushing resistance, but this does not arise in the joint 
under consideration, as the area of the timber between the joint 
and the notch multiplied by the shearing strength is obviously 
greater than the area subjected to crushing multiplied by the 
crushing strength. 

Again, the area of the timber in tension is only slightly 
reduced by the notch and the bolts, and need not be considered, 
as it is obviously excessive. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DECKS OF IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES. 

The deck of a bridge usually consists of cross-girders, sonae- 
times called floor beams, and longitudinals, sometimes termed 
stringers. The cross-girders are spaced at the same distance 
apart, centre to centre, as the apices of the triangles in lattice 
girders, or at the panel-points of trusses. In a railway bridge, 
the sleepers, rails, guard rails or timbers rest directly upon the 
stringers, and these discharge their load upon the cross-girders, 
which in like manner discharge their load upon the apices or 
panel-points of the main girder or truss. 

The weight of rails, guard rails, spikes, sleepers, etc., in rail- 
way bridges for heavy traffic may be taken as 400 lbs. per lineal 
foot of bridge for each line of way. 

The stringers in truss bridges are usually constructed as 
plate web girders, having an effective depth of from ^ to ^^^ of 
the span; but in lattice girders, where the distance between 
the apices is much smaller than in truss bridges, rolled iron or 
steel girders are frequently used. Stringers of iron or steel are 
spaced from 6 to 8 feet centres transversely to the bridge. 
Where timber is cheap, timber stringers consisting of two or 
more groups of beams are spaced S-feet centres, so that the 
middle of each group is immediately under the rails. 

Timber stringers usually rest on the top flanges of the 
cross-girders, but iron or steel stringers may rest in a similar 
manner upon the top flanges of the cross-girders, or be built 
into them (see Plate II.). 

The cross-girders are usually constructed of plate web 
girders, and are riveted to the vertical compression members 
in truss bridges, or suspended by means of hangers. In girders 
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with trough-shaped bottom booms, the cross-girders are attached 
immediately above or below the apices of the triangulation, or 
panel-points. 

The open deck illustrated in Fig. 113 is commonly used in 
America, but occasionally in England, and more frequently in 
the colonies. The deck is formed (if of timber) by means of 
planks from 8 to 4 inches thick, laid diagonally or transversely. 
Upon this floor is laid the ballast and sleepers as a loose road, 
which is maintained in the same manner as the permanent 
way on the rest of the railway. In many English railway 
bridges. Mallet's buckle plates or cambered plates of iron or 
steel are riveted to the cross or longitudinal girders, forming 
a continuous metal floor, upon which the ballast, sleepers, and 
rails are laid as a loose road as before. There are various 
systems of flooring suitable for bridges, such as Hobson's 

Table XLVII. 
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Arched Plate System {Steel), 



Table XLVIU. 
Abchxd Platb Ststbm (Stiel). 

Breaking weight in tone. 
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24 
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69 


25 


44 


67 



patent flooring, shown in Figs. 817 and 818. Fig. 819 is a 
trough section manufactured by Messrs. Braithwaite and Eirk. 
Lindsay's patent flooring may be used in a similar manner ; 
also Westwood and Baillie's corrugated flooring. 
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All the forms of bridge floors illustrated in Figs. 817> 818, 
and 319 may be used mthoat either cross-girders or longi- 
tudinals, provided the height and pitch of corrugations or 
troughs, and the thickness of metal, are proportioned with regard 
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to the maximum concentrated wheel loads. The strength of 
the troughing when connected together in a bridge floor is v^ry 
great, as each trough acts as a girder ; again, a load concentrated 
on one trough would be partly borne by adjacent troughs. 

Figs. 317 to 319 are very suitable for bridge floors where 
the headway is limited, as the sleepers lie in the troughs, well 
supported by ballast. All these forms may be obtained of 
various sizes and thicknesses of metal in iron and steel, and 
they are largely used for bridge decks. Fig. 819 is shown on 
Plate v., as applied to a highway bridge. 

The decks of bridges are very varied, and must be determined 
with reference to the locality and nature of the traffic. In 
towns the standard form of street-paving will influence the 
design of the decks of the bridges. For country bridges the 
decks may be formed as illustrated in Fig. 108 and Plates III. 
andV. 

The deck of a bridge forms an invariable portion of the dead 
load, and is independent of the span of the main girders of 
trusses. 

To design the floor of a bridge consisting of an American 
deck resting upon stringers 20 feet long, measured from centre 
to centre of the cross-girders. The cross-girders are attached 
to the panel-points of the main trusses, and have an effective 
span of 15 feet. Let the four driving-wheels of the consolida- 
tion locomotive, Fig. 326, be arranged symmetrically on the 
longitudinal stringers, so as to produce the maximum bending 
moment (Fig. 320). 

The dead load, consisting of rails, sleepers, spikes, guard 
rails, etc., as shown in Fig. 113, may be taken as 400 lbs. 
per lineal foot of bridge, or 200 lbs. on each stringer. The 
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weight of the stringer itself may be assumed to be 110 lbs. 
per lineal foot ; so that the total dead load is — 

(110 + 200)20 = 6200 lbs. = (say) 3 tons 

The maximum bending moment due to the dead load is — 

WZ 3x20 ^^- ,, 
— = — — = 7'5 foot-tons 


The maximum bending moment due to the live load is — 

12(2-625) + 6(5-75) = 66 foot-tons 

The total bending moment is — 

66 + 7-5 = 73-5 foot-tons 

If the material is steel, the working stress by the new French 
formula is — 

5-08f 1 + \ . 5^") = 5-08('l + I . Ji^^ = 5-33 tons 
\ 2 max./ \ 2 73'6/ 

This working stress is high for longitudinals, and the formula 
appears to give greater values than would be allowed in the 
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best American practice where the impact is considerable. We 
will therefore adopt 4*5 tons as the working stress. 

Let the effective depth be taken as ^ of the span, or 
2 feet, then the moment of resistance is — 

fad = 4'5 X 2 X a = 9a foot-tons 

73*5 
.'. 9a = 73'5, and a = — — = 8'2 square inches 
t/ 

Two angles 5 x 3^ x | may be used both for the top and 
bottom flanges ; thus in the bottom flange the effective area is 
2(7 J - 1)1 = 8'75 square inches, which eives the necessary 
area. 

Bivets. — ^Assume that the rivets are | inch diameter and 4 
inches pitch ; there will be, therefore, 3 per foot, each 0*6 square 
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inches area, or a total of 1*8 square inch. The maximum shearing 
stress will occur at the points of attachment of the longitudinals 
to the cross-girders when the live load is so distributed that 
the first driving-wheel is close to the cross-girder ; the shearing 
stress will then be about 14 tons, or 7 tons per foot horizontally 
and vertically. Let / denote the intensity of stress upon the 
rivets; then — 

1*8/ = 7, and/= 8'9 tons per square inch 

The rivets in question are in double shear, hence this stress 
is very safe for shearing. 

The pressure on the bearing area may be denoted by p; 
then, if we have a |-inch web plate — 

^x8x|xf = 7, and 2; = 7 tons 

which is safe for steel, hence |-inch rivets 4 inches pitch are 
sufficient. 

Thickness of the Web Plate. — The method of determining the 
thickness of the web plate must take into consideration the 
maximum intensity of shearing stress and the tendency to 
buckle. It has been shown that the intensities of shearing 
stress on two planes at right angles to each other are equal, 
and it is usually assumed that the web resists the whole of the 
shearing stress in a plate web girder, and that this shearing 
stress is equally distributed over the depth of the web. 

If a series of planes inclined at 45° be drawn so as to divide 
the web plate into a series of strips of one inch wide, then each 
of these strips may be treated as a column, the length of which 
is equal to the effective depth of the girder multiplied by the 
secant of 45*^. The load upon these elementary columns is 
the mean shearing stress acting over an area of 1 inch by 
the thickness of the web. 

Let I = the length of the column = d sec 45°. 
t = the thickness of the web. 
/ = a constant for the material = 16 tons for wrought 

iron or steel, 
a = a constant depending on the section and method of 

fixing = 3^ for rectangular sections. 
b = the buckling stress per square inch. 
Then, by Rankine's and Gordon's formula — 
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8' 

and 
ensity 


I f - 


16 


Let « = 


i = 24 X 1-414 = 88-986 = 34 (say) 

0* = 8226-49 

^ 16 480000 


Th« int< 


~ 8226-5 ~ 112265 

8000 
= 4-2 tons per square inch 

of shearing stress per square inch is — 

7 

1 -KR. f r>n 



12 X t 
Hence the factor of safety against buckling is — 
4-2 



1-56 



= 2*9 nearly 



In Mr. Theodore Cooper's standard specifications for iron 
and steel railroad bridges and viaducts, the webs of plate web 
girders are referred to as follows : " The webs of plate web 
girders must be stiffened at intervals of about the depth of the 
girder wherever the shearing strain per square inch exceeds 
the strain allowed by the following formula : — 

Allowed shearing stress in pounds = 

^ ■*■ 8000 
where H = ratio of depth of web to its thickness ; but no 
web plate shall be less than ^ inch thick. 

Applying this formula to the foregoing example — 

Allowed shearing stress^ 12000 

in pounds j "" i /24\* 

■'•■'" 8000V f/ 

86000000 
•^ 7096 - ^^^^ 
= 2*22 tons per square inch 
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So that the shearing stress in the | web plate is less than this 
amount, and it is therefore safe. 

A common role in America is to put in stiffeners when the 
intensity of shearing stress exceeds 4000 lbs. per square inch. 

The fonction of the stiffener is to stiffen the web by support- 
ing the elementary columns and preventing them from buckling. 
They should be spaced at intervals not exceeding the depth as 
the girder, and usually consist of double angles riveted to the 
web plate. 

There will be no necessity for stiffeners in the longitudinal 
stringer. 

The weight may now be calculated thus : — 

88 feet of angles 5 x 3} x I at 16*7 lbs. per lineal foot ... 1470 lbs. 

20 feet of web plate 28" x *" at 35 „ „ ... 700 „ 

Total weight less rivet heads ... ... ... 2170 ,; 

Add 4 per cent for rivet heads ... ... ... ... 87 „ 

Total weight 2257 „ 

2257 
The weight per foot run is -^= 112'85 lbs., which is very 

slightly above the assumed weight of 110 lbs. per lineal foot, 
so that no recalculation is necessary. This longitudinal is 
illustrated on Plate II. 

CfroM-Oirders or Floor Beams. — The dead load upon the cross- 
girders is the weight of the rails, guard rails, sleepers, and 
longitudinal stringers, also the weight of the cross-girder. ' It 
will be most convenient to consider both the live and dead load 
as concentrated at the points of attachment of the stringers ; 
hence we have the load discharged by each stringer — 

(200 -t- 113)20 = 6260 lbs. 

Assume that the cross-girder weighs 150 lbs. per foot, 
therefore the load concentrated at the points of attachment of 
the stringers will be, since the cross-girders are 15 feet span — 

5i X 150 = 825 lbs. 

Therefore the total concentrated dead load is — 

6260 + 825 = 7085 lbs. = 8-16 tons 

To find the maximum live load upon the cross-girders, we 
must find the maximum reaction produced by the engine wheels 

B 
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on the two longitadinal stringers on each side of the cross- 
girder. It can easily be proved that the maximum reaction will 
occur when the sum of the loads on the left of the cross-girder 
is as nearly as possible equal to the sum of the loads on the 
right. Hence with the consolidation engine, Fig. 326, the 
fourth wheel will rest immediately over the cross-girder, Fig. 321. 
The reaction on the middle cross-girder from the loads on 
the left is — 

Ri = ^(j {4(1-67) + 6(9-75) -f 6(15-5)} = 7 tons 

The reaction from the loads on the right is — 

R2 = ^\y{4(8-59) + 4(8-42) + 6(15-5)} = 7*9 tons 

The total reaction which gives the maximum live load on 
the cross-girder is — 

E = Ei + E3 + 6 = 7 + 7-9-h6 = 20-9 tons 

Hence the girder is loaded as shown in Fig. 321. 
The maximum bending moment is — 

24 X 4 = 96 foot-tons 






The working stress may be taken the same as in the longi- 
'T/^^ •^'** tudinal, viz. 4*5 tons per 

square inch, as the same 
remarks apply here as in 
the longitudinals with re- 
^'**- ^^' gard to impact. 

The total depth should be arranged so as to reduce the 
flange section, and leave room for the attachment of the 
stringers to the web plate direct without packing pieces ; 8 feet 
eflfective depth will be convenient. 
The moment of resistance is — 

/od = 4-5 X 3 X a == 13-5a 
/. 13-5a = 96 

/. a = — -- = 7-1 square mches 
18-5 ^ 

Hence the flanges may be made in a similar manner to those 
of the longitudinal stringer, but with angles 5 x 3i x i, thus — 

Two angles 2(8 - f)i = 7-125 square inches 
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Aiyets. — ^Assume that the rivets are \ of an inch in diameter 
and 4 inches pitch as before, then — 

/./= 4-5 tons per square inch 

which is safe, since the rivets are in doable shear. The pressure 
on the bearing area is — 

i> X 3 X J X g = |4 

:.f = 8*1 tons per square inch 
which is safe for steel. -^ 

Thickness of Web. — It now remains to be seen whether the 
web is thick enough to resist buckling. 

The maximum intensity of shearing stress is — 

24 

3 ^ ^2 X t ^ "^"^"^ *^^ ^^^ ^^^^ "^^^ 

which is safe, according to Mr. Cooper's rule, without stiflfeners ; 
the attachment of the stringers will, however, considerably 
stiffen the web over the 5-feet panels, while the middle panel 
is hardly stressed at all. 

If we apply Bankine's formula, the factor of safety against 
buckling is about 1'7. This factor is very small, but when the 
assumptions are considered upon which the buckling stress is 
calculated it is clear that the factor of safety is understated, and 
therefore the |-inch web may be adopted. 

The weight of the cross-girders may now be calculated — 

72feetof angles 5 x 3} x } at 13*9 lbs. per foot 
15 „ web plate 39J" X r at 50 „ 
4 „ angles to support stringer, at 50 lbs. 

Add 4 per oeni for rivets 

Total weight of cross-girder ... ... ... 1873 „ 

or 125 lbs. per foot run, which is considerably below the 
assumed weight of 150 lbs. per foot, so that no recalculation 
is necessary. 

The weight of the stringers and cross-girders per lineal foot 
of truss is 814 lbs. 

The web plate between the stringers may be replaced with 
two angles 8 x 3 x |, as the shearing stress is practically 
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nothing. If this is done, the weight per foot run of truss is 
301 lbs. 

In the cross-girder shown on Plate II., for which the above 
calculation was used, the thickness of the web is increased, as 
the cross-girdera act as compression members in the lower 
lateral system of wind bracing. For the same reason the plate 
is retained throughout the web, the central 7 feet not being 
replaced with angles. 

The open deck which we have investigated would not be 
suitable for a bridge over a street in a town, and some form of 
continuous deck would have to be adopted ; this would, however, 
add considerably to the dead load to be carried. 

In the case of a floor of f plates riveted to the top flanges 
of the cross-girders and longitudinals, if these are used, we should 
have for the plate floor, ballast, sleepers, and rails about 1400 
lbs. per lineal foot of bridge instead of 400 with the American 
deck. 

Sir B. Baker estimates^ the weight of the deck and wind 
bracing for a double-line railway bridge as follows : — 



Table XLIX. 
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The weight of the deck in a road bridge is easily estimated 
when the design and live load to be carried is decided upon. 

» " Long Span Bridges," by Sir B. Baker. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

WEIGHT OF MAIN TBU88BS AND GIBDEBS. LIVE LOADS UPON BBIDGE8. 

In a single-line through bridge of from 100 to 250 feet span 
with an open deck, as shown in Plate II., the tension members 
consisting of eye-bars with pin connections, the weight per 
lineal foot may be assumed, for the purposes of calculation, to 
be two and a half times the span in feet for each truss. 

In a double-line the weight of each truss in pounds per 
lineal foot will be about five times the span in feet. 

If the bridge is a deck bridge, carrying the load upon the top 
of the main trusses, with no cross-girders or stringers, the 
weight per lineal foot will be about 120 lbs. less than a through 
bridge of the same span. 

The weights of stringers and cross-girders may generally be 
assumed, for the purposes of calculation, with sufficient accuracy 
after a little experience ; but the following formula, proposed by 
Professor Unwin, may be used both for these girders and the 
main girders constructed of plate webs or lattice bars : — 

Let Wi = the weight of the girder. 

W = the total equivalent uniformly distributed load. 
I = the eflfective span. 
r = the ratio of span to ejffective depth, 
c = a constant. 

8 = the intensity of working stress per square inch. 
a = the mean gross area of both booms or flanges in 
square inches. 
Then— 

€8 — Ir 
To find c from girders of known weight — 



Wx= - — 
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Examples of this formula are given in connection with the 
design of plate web-girder bridges. 

This formula is based upon the assumption that two-thirds 
the weight of a well-designed girder is in the flanges, and that 
the weight is proportional to its length and the area of the 
central cross-section of the girder. 

The tables on pp. 247, 248 have been compiled from the 
quantities of material in some highway bridges, which have 
been designed to carry a live load of 84 lbs. per square foot 
of deck as well as the traction engine shown in Figs. 822 and 823. 

Live Loads upon Bridges. — In a highway bridge, the greatest 
live load is generally produced by a dense crowd of people, 
which may be taken to weigh about 140 lbs. per square foot. 
Such a dense crowd will rarely ever extend over the whole of the 
bridge excepting in towns, and the live load usually provided is 
somewhat as follows : — 





Table L. 


Span in feet. 


Live load in poonds per square 
foot. 


Oto 30 

30 „ 50 

50 „ 100 

100 ^ 200 

200 „ 500 




100 to 120 
90 „ 110 
80 „ 100 
6Q„ 80 
40 „ 75 



Mr. Theodore Cooper recommends ^ that for city and subur- 
ban bridges. 

Class A. — " A load upon each square foot of floor, including 
foot-walks, of 100 lbs. for all spans up to 100 feet ; of 80 lbs. 
for all spans over 200 feet ; and proportionately for interme- 
diate spans. 

" Or a steam-roller load of 15 tons, arranged as follows :— 
6 tons on forward axle, and 9 tons on rear axle ; axles 11 feet 
apart ; rollers 20 inches wide, the two on forward axle placed 
2 feet 6 inches centre to centre, and the two on rear axle 6 feet 
centre to centre." 

Class B. — '' Bridges liable to the passage of excessive loads 
from quarries or special manufactories. 

1 ^ General Specifications for Iron and Steel Highway Bridges." 
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'' A load upon each square foot of floor, including foot- walks, 
* of 80 lbs. for all spans up to 100 feet ; of 60 lbs. for all spans 
over 200 feet, and proportionately for intermediate spans. 

'' Or a concentrated load of 8 tons on two pairs of wheels, 
8 feet centres." 

Clci9% C. — " Country highway bridges. 

'' The same loads per square foot of floor as for Class B., or 
a concentrated load of 5 tons on two pairs of wheels 8 feet 
centres." 

Figs. 822 and 323 show the wheel loads produced by a traction 
engine, which highway bridges may have to carry, and it should 
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be considered as passing over the bridge close to the kerb for 
stresses in the main girder, and in the centre for the stresses in 
the cross-girders. 

In railway bridges it is the common practice in England to 
estimate the live load in tons per foot run, which would produce 
the same stresses as those occurring when the heaviest engines 
and trains are passing over the structure. 

The same practice obtains to a large extent in America, where 
the standard train used consists of two consolidation engines of 
the heaviest type, followed by the heaviest train in use on the line. 

The concentrated-load system consists in finding the position 
of the wheel loads of the two engines and the uniform load 
behind them which produce the maximum stress in the particular 
member of the structure under consideration, and then to calcu- 
late the stress on the member for this position of the wheel loads 
and train. The process is repeated for each member of the 
structure. 

Another system in use in America consists in using the 
uniform train load over the structure, with an engine excess so 
disposed as to produce the maximum stress on the member of 
the structure under consideration. 
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The first and third methods are approximate, the second is 
exact for the particular engine and train loads assumed. 

The advocates of the concentrated-load system maintain that 
a uniform load, or equal loads concentrated at the panel-points, 
does not represent what actually occurs when two coupled 
engines followed by a train pass over the bridge, and the same 
applies to a less extent with an engine excess. 

The advocates of the uniform load contend that the concen- 
trated-load system is unnecessarily complicated, as it is possible 
to assume such uniformly distributed loads as shall cover the 
maxima stresses which actually occur without producing errors 
which are excessive on the side of safety or danger. Moreover, 
that the actual wheel loads and uniform loads used in calculating 
the stresses may be considerably modified by the use of heavier 
engines and trains, or different wheel spacings, in the future. 

With regard to the uniform-load system. Sir B. Baker ^ 
estimates the equivalent uniform load for heavily engined lines 
as follows :— 







Table 


LIII. 




Span in feet. 


EqoiTAlent uniform load per 
foot nm in tons. 

1 




10 


1 3-000 




20 




2-400 




30 




2-100 




60 




1-500 




100 




1-375 




150 




1-250 




200 




1125 




300 




1-000 



The loads given in the foregoing table are not now sufficient 
to provide for the traffic on heavily engined lines, although they 
were ample at the time the table was compiled. 

The weight of engines and the trains hauled by them have 
been considerably increased during the last ten years ; the use 
of heavy gradients of 1 in 40 in America and the colonies 
necessitates the use of heavy engines. Figs. 324 and 825 
illustrate two types of consolidation goods engines in use on the 
New South Wales Government Eailways, where grades as steep 
as 1 in 30 occur. Fig. 329 shows one of Mr. Cooper's wheel- 
load diagrams known as Class A, which has been very largely 

* '* Short-Span Railway Bridges." 
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used in calculating the stresses on American bridges ; much 
heavier engines are, however, in use in America. 

Con%6i,idLaiUm engines Ofi New South Walee Government BaUways, 
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Fig. 325. 



Fig. 826 represents a diagram of half-engine loads, which 
will be made use of in connection with an example of the con- 
centrated-load system. 

In estimating the equivalent uniform load per foot run for 
the purpose of calculating the maxima stresses in a structure, 
due consideration should be given to the probable increase in the 
engine and train loads which may be required to pass over the 
structure in the future. 

Half-engine loadi tued in tdbulations for maxima itrenee in example on Hie concen- 
trated-load eyetem. 
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Fig. 326. 



The same uniform load will not generally be suitable for 
both trusses and plate web girders, being slightly greater in the 
former than in the latter. The uniform load producing maxima 
bending moments is generally less than that required to produce 
the maxima shearing stresses. 

This diagram might be still further simplified by using the 
nearest foot in all cases, or by using the first place of decimals 
only in the spacing of the driving wheels. 
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Mr. Theodore Cooper^ in the following tahle, gives the equiva- 
lent uniform loads for the 101 American tons consolidation 
engine (Pig. 327), which is not very different from the New South 
Wales consolidation engine (Fig. 825) ; also for a still heavier 
engine known as the Lehigh Heavy Grade engine (Fig. 328). 
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FiO. 327. 

Lehigh Heavy Orade engine. 
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Table LIV. 



Span in feet. 



Two 101 American 

tons oonBoLidations, 

followed by 3000 lbs. 

1884. 



Two Heavy Orade 

Iiehigfaa, followed by 

4000 lbs. 1880. 



-r 



20 


6190 


40 


4760 


60 


4110 


100 


3910 


150 


3740 


200 


3590 


250 


3480 


300 


3390 


400 


3180 


500 


3150 



8560 
6690 
5480 
4520 
4760 
4640 
4470 
4290 
4200 
4120 





Mr. Cooper specifies for the extra heavy Class A service : — 
Two engines like Fig. 327 
followed hy a train of 3000 
pounds per foot run, or 80,000 
pounds equally distributed on 
two pairs of drivers spaced 
7 feet centres, as shown in 
Fig. 329. 

^Professor Waddell has prepared the following table of 



Fig. 829. 



Live Loads upon Bridges. 
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equivalent uniformly distributed live loads which produce 
practically the same bending moments in plate web girders as 
the concentrated wheel-load diagram shown in Fig. 380 : — 



Table LV. 



span in feet. 


EqiiiTft]«n( dl8- 

tribnted load In 

pounds* 


Span In feet. 


Eqniyalent dls- 

tribnted load In 

poandB. 


Span In feet. 


EqaWalent dl8> 

tribnted load in 

pounds. 


15-0 
17-5 
200 
22-5 
25-0 
300 


6760 
5407 
5040 
4993 
4804 
4573 


35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


4327 
4164 
3995 
3860 
3726 


60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


8652 
3490 
3379 
3310 
8226 



He further recommends that, in order to produce the 
maximum shearing stress, an amount be added to the total 




FiO. 880. 

distributed load divided by two, which is given by the follow- 
ing formula : — 

W = A + B« 

where W=:the additional load, 2 = the span; A and B are 
constants which, for the engine loads shown in Fig. 880> are 
8000 and 100 respectively. 

Other constants may be determined for different engine 
loads. Some engineers use two different sets of tables, one for 
maxima moments, the other for maxima shears. 

In order to find the maxima reactions of longitudinal girders 
upon the cross-girders. Professor Waddell gives the following 
simple rule, which may be used instead of the method explained 
in the design for a deck of a railway bridge. Chapter XIV., Fig. 
320. Multiply the uniformly distributed live load per foot run 
for a span of two panel lengths by the length of one panel.^ 

Thus for a 20-foot panel the maximum cross-girder reaction 

is — 

4164x20 ,„,,, 
—^^io-= 37-16 tons 

» TroM, of the Amer, Soc, of CR, February and MwcK 1892. 
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or 18*58 tons at each point of attachment. With the half- 
engine loads shown in Fig. 326, the equivalent distributed load 
would be 4700 lbs. per foot for a span of 40 feet, and the 
reaction is — 

4700 X 20 ... . , ^ 

— ^240~ "^ (nearly) 

or 21 tons at each point of attachment, agreeing very well with 
the reaction calculated from the wheel concentrations. Fig. 320. 
The rule is, however, strictly true, and is proved thus — 



aA 






I 1 



Fro. 331. 



In Fig. 331 we have R = 
2Wa; 



In a girder of length I the central hending moment is — 

■^ ~ 2 ~ 8 

wl 1/4lWx\ 2Wa; _ 

2=iv"FJ="r=^ 

Therefore, as the rule is true for a single load, it is true for 
any summation of loads. 

In simple Pratt trusses, with panel length of 26 feet, Pro- 
fessor Waddell gives the following equivalent distributed loads 
to cover the stresses produced by the engine diagram, Fig. 330. 

Table LVI. 



Span of truas In feet. 



Equivalent dlatributed load in 
ponnds. 







100 


3308 


150 


3215 


200 


3151 


250 


8112 


300 


3085 



In using this table instead of the actual concentrations for 
bending moments, the greatest error on the side of safety occurs 
in the 100-feet truss, and is 4*77 per cent. The greatest error 
on the side of danger is 2*21 per cent. In the shearing stresses, 
the loads given in the table produce stresses the error of which 
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on the side of danger is never above 2^ per cent, and affects the 
heavier members, while the maximum error on the side of safety, 
is 12*66 per cent. The safety errors, although the larger, occur 
principally in the counterbraces, which is a good thing, because 
of impact and adjustment. 

It appears, therefore, that equivalent uniform loads may be 
so chosen for a structure that the errors in the stresses calcu- 
lated from these loads are not greater than would be provided 
for in the process of designing the various members. 

The concentrated-load system is also used in America, and 
the methods of applying it have been investigated by Mr. 
Theodore Cooper,^ Professors Burr,^ Eddy,^ and Dubois.* Only 
a brief outline of the method will be given in this work, just 
sufficient to illustrate its application in a common truss bridge 
in the manner explained more fully in the works by the authors 
quoted. 

Ctoncentrated-Load System. — Let Wi, W2, W3 . . .Wn denote a 
series of loads advancing from the right abutment corresponding 
with the loads on the driving wheels of a locomotive. 

Let XxyX^yX^ ... « a:;„ denote the distances between the loads 
corresponding with the distances between the wheel centres. 

Let Wi, W2, W3 . . . Wni denote the loads which act in the 
panel AB (Wni is not shown in the figure), in which we require 
to find the maximum shearing stress, and let 6', 6", 6'", etc., 
denote the distances measured from B. The length of the span 




Fig. 332. 

is denoted by {, and the length of each panel by h^ so that I = nb. 
The reaction B at the left abutment may be expressed thus — 

1 Mr. Theodore Ck>oper*8 ''Standard Speoificaiiomi." 
' '' The Stresses in Bridge and Boof Trusses/' by Professor Burr. 
' Paper in the Trans- of the Amer, 8oc. C.K^ on ''A Graphical Solution of the 
Concentrated Load Problem," by Professor Eddy. 

* '' The Strains in Framed Structures," by Professor Dubois. 
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W W 

B = -j{Xy + aro + . . . + a:„) = -j{x^ + a^s + • • • + «n) 

+ y (i^3 + ^4 + . . . + ^J + . . . + y (ic«) 

The reaction at A from the loads Wi, W2, W3, etc., acting in 
the panel AB is — 

^h' + ^\- + "^^1'- + . . . 
h h h 

Hence the shear in the panel AB is — 

S = E - 7(Wifc' + W^t" + W36'" + . . .) 


Suppose that the train advances by the distance dx^ and let 
Bi denote the new reaction, then — 

E, = B + (Wx + W.+ . . . +W„)y 
and the new shear is — 

1 //r 

Si = El - J (^V/ + W,i>" +...)- (W, + W, + .. .)y 

finf* dor 

L b 

:. ^,^^=.j(^\ + w, + . . . + W„) -f'(^(Wi + W2 + . . .) 

When Si — S = 0, Si will be a maximum, provided that 
Si - S is positive just before it equals zero. 

/. w(Wi + W2 + . . .) = Wi + W2 + . . . + Wn 

Or the maximum shear in any panel will occur when n times 
the moving load which it contains is equal to, or most nearly 
equal to, the total live load on the bridge. We observe that the 
position of the load in the panel is of no consequence, therefore 
we may always consider one of the wheel loads concentrated at 
the panel-point under consideration. 

The above equation enables the position of the wheel loads 
on the bridge to be fixed, and x^ determined for the maximum 
shearing stress. 

We may write the equation of shearing stress in a convenient 
form for tabulation, since — 
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R = y{Wia;i + (Wi + W^o^ + . . . + (Wi + W, + . . . + WJa;„} 
^ W16' W26" WoZ^'" 1 

+ . . . +(Wi+ . . . +Wn'-i)0} 

where % = the distance between Wn'-i and Wn'. 

Hence the general equation of shearing stress may be written 
thus — 

S =-{WiaJi + (Wi + W2)iC2 + . . . + (Wi + W2 + . . . + Wn)a;n} 



This equation is most easily solved in any particular case by 
tabulating the wheel loads, leaving only the term involving x^ to 
be added afterwards. The above equations may be shown to 
hold when Wi, W2, W3, etc., advance beyond the panel AB. 

To find the position of the engine and train loads which 
will produce the maximum bending moment in the top and 
bottom chords. 

Let Wn' act at a distance oi in front of A, and let there be W 
wheel loads between A and X ; then, taking moments about the 
point A, we have — 

M = Er - { Wi(aJi + iCa + . . . + aj'n) + ^il<^ + aJs + . . . + a/Ji 

+ . . . + Wn'iC'} 

= y{WiXi + (Wx + W2)a^ + . . . + (Wi + W2 + . . . + WJaj„} 
- {WiOJi + (Wi + W2)aja + ... +(Wi + W2+ ... +W„,)x'} 
If the loads advance through a distance dx as before — 

Mi = M + 7(Wi + W2+ . . . +WJcte-(Wi + W2+ . . . 

Hence for a maximum Mi — M = 0, and — 

X_ _ Wi + W, + ... + W »' 
i ~ Wi + W2 + . . . + W^ 

If W« act at a panel-point such as B, this ratio mil seldom 

s 
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or never exist exactly, so that W„' should be considered as that 
portion of a wheel load concentrated at B in order that the above 
ratio may exist exactly, and oi may always be put equal to zero. 
Hence the general equation of moments may be expressed in 
a form suitable for tabulation, thus — 

M = y{WiXi + (Wx+W2)a^+ ... +(Wi+W2+ ... +Wn)a?„} 

- {Wi«i + (Wi + Wa)a:2 + . . . + (Wi + W2 + . . . + Wn^-i)©} 

where % denotes the distance between W„'_i and Wn'. 

Since at the point where the maximum moment occurs the 
shearing stress is zero, we may write — 

I E 

Z "■ Wi + W2 + . . . + Wn 

or the distance between the point where the maximum moment 
occurs and the centre of gravity of the load is bisected by the 
centre of the span. The foregoing investigation is general so 
far as the web members are concerned in any truss or girder ; 
but in the case of the chords, they apply for both top and bottom 
members only in a truss with vertical members. The equations 
may easily be modified so as to include every kind of truss 
with parallel chords.^ 

In the case of a girder with curved booms or chords, such 
as, for instance, a hog-back lattice girder with two systems of web 
bracing and 20 feet panel lengths. It will in general be most 
convenient, for chord stresses, to consider all the panel points 
equally loaded with the equivalent uniform train load, and also 
with four concentrated loads corresponding with the excess of 
the two engines over the train load. The four engine excesses 
may be considered as divided over the two systems of web 
bracing, i.e. two to each, acting one on each side of the chord 
length under consideration. 

For the web stresses, the four concentrations representing 
the locomotive excesses should be considered at the head of the 
train, with the panel points in &ont unloaded, in a similar 
manner to that explained in Chapter IX. 

» ** Stresaes in Bridge and Boof Trasses," by W. H. Burr. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

TO DESIGN A PLATE WEB-GIKDEE DECK BRIDGE FOE A SINGLE LINE 

OP RAILWAY (pigs. 333 TO 837). 

The bridge to consist of two main girders, each 42 feet long over 
all, and 40 feet between the centres of bearings on supports 
at end. 

The end supports, or abutments, to be built of brick, with 
stone girder beds under ends of main girders. 

The deck to be of the open American type, with pine sleepers, 
10 feet long x 8 inches x 8 inches, spaced 16 inches centre to 
centre, with guard rails and timber kerbs as shown in Pigs. 333 
to 337. 

The weight of rails to be 75 lbs. per yard. The bridge to 
be designed for the consolidation engine shown in Pig. 380, 
which is assumed to be the heaviest on the railway. 

Table LV., on p. 253, shows that the equivalent uniformly 
distributed load is 4164 lbs. per foot run, or 1'86 ton. The 
total live load is therefore — 

1-86 X 40 = 74-4 tons 

Dead load. — The dead load consists of the rails, guard rails, 
kerb, and sleepers, and fastenings, which will weigh 400 lbs. 
per lineal foot,^ and the weight of the main girders and wind 
bracing. 

The dead load, less the weight of the main girders, is — 

400 X 40 = 16,000 lbs. = 7*14 tons 

' With heavier timber for the sleepers this load per foot run wiU be corre- 
spondingly increased, as for ironbark sleepers. The guard rail shown in the figures 
is frequently omitted in practice ; it muy, however, be used advantageously as a 
re-railing arrangement by bringing the two rails together at each end of the bridge. 
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The total dead and live load, less the weight of main 
girders, is — 

74-4 + 7-14 = 81-54 tons 



% - 
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The weight of the main girders may be fomid approximately 
from the formulai p. 245. 

WZr 40 

Wi = ;r^, W = 82 tons, C = 1200, r = - = 10 
C« — Zr 4 

. = 8-5(1 + i^^) = 8-6(l + ^-^^Y=8-65 tons 
V max./ V 2 X 81-54/ 

Take s = 8*6 tons per square inch. 

_ 82 X 40 X 10 . -^ . 

Wi = = 8*86 tons 

' 1200 X 8-6 - 40 X 10 

Tho total dead load is tberefore 8-36 + 714 ... ... 15-5 tons. 

The total live load ... ... ... ... ... 74*0 „ 

The total live and dead load ... ... ... ... 89-5 n 

The total live and dead load per foot ran ... ... ... 2*24 „ 

The total live and dead load on each girder ... ... 1-12 „ 

The equation of bending moments is — 
2/ = -56(400 - 0?) 

The curve of bending moments may be plotted from this 
equation for different values of x measured from the centre. 
The maximum moment occurs when x = 0, and is 224 foot-tons. 

The moment of resistance is — 

3-6 X 4 X a = 14-4a 

a = — — = 15*6 square inches 

Adopting two angles 4^ x 4^ x f = 9-44 square inches in 
tension, we have left 6*16 square inches to be made up by the 
cover-plate. Hence we may use a plate 12 inches wide by \ 
inch thick, making the total area in tension 16 square inches. 

We may plot the moments of resistance of the angles and 
plate on the bending-moment diagram, and find the length of 
the top plate ; or we may find where the bending moment equals 
the moment of resistance of the angles from the equation of 
moments. 

A slightly longer length should be given to the plate than 
obtained by either of the foregoing methods, and we may adopt 
13 feet as the length from the centre, or a total length of 
26 feet. As this length may be obtained in one piece, no cover 
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will be necessary, excepting for shipment, in which case it will 
be more convenient to have a single cover with the rivets in 
single shear ; therefore a length of 5 feet will be sufficient, with 
f rivets, 8 inches pitch. 

The compression flange should be made similar to the 
tension flange ; the excess in area will give extra lateral stiffness. 

Shearing Stress. — The maximum shearing stress occurs at 
the ends, and is half the total load, or 22*5 tons. The shearing 
stress per foot run horizontally and vertically is — 

22-5 

—-— = 5-625 tons 
4 

Assume that the web is | inch thick, and apply Mr. 
Theodore Cooper's rule for the safe intensity of working stress 
per square inch — 

12,00 12,000 „^^„ ^oQ* 
===• = 1857 lbs. = 0-88 ton 



^ 8000 8000 

48 

The actual shearing stress per square inch in the section 
provided in the web is — 

6"625 

= 1-02 ton 



12x1 

Hence the web may be used with stiffeners as shown in Pig. 888. 
Let n = the number of rivets J inch diameter per foot run 
uniting the angles with the web ; then, since the rivets are in 
double shear — 

l-75w X 0-44 X 8-6 = 1625 

.'. n = about 2, or 6 inches pitch. 

The pressure on the bearing area will be excessive with this 
pitch. 

Let the pitch be 8 inches, or 4 rivets per foot, then— 

4xfxtXi? = 5-5 .-.jp = 4-9 tons 

Hence } rivets, 3 inches pitch, may be adopted at the ends. 
Since there are 8 rivets per foot in the flanges in single shear, 
it is clear that they need not be further considered. 
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The pitch of the rivets need not be made 8 inches throughout 
excepting in the angle wrappers, and in the cover-plate of the 
flange, if the latter is used. 

The maximum shearing stress at a distance of 10*5 feet 
from the centre is — 

8 = l-94a; + -^(x + 20)^ = 1-94 x 10'5 + — - (SO-S)^ 

= 12-85 tons 

The maximum shear per foot is — 

12-85 _ .^ , 
— 7— = 3-21 tons 
4 

Comparing this value with the corresponding value of the 
shearing stress at the ends, we see that \ rivets, 6 inches pitch, 
may be used in the central half of the girder. The web plate 
may be reduced to x^ in the central 14 feet of the girder, but 
it will be better in this case to make the thickness uniform 
throughout, as the extra strength in the centre will fully com- 
pensate for the slight saving in the -j^-inch plate. 

The web may be conveniently jointed in the centre, and at 
distances of 10 feet 6 inches on either side of the centre, and 
the stiffners may be spaced conveniently so as to act as covers 
to the web joints. 

The joints in the angle irons may be conveniently arranged 
in the centre for shipment or carriage in two sections. The 
length of the wrappers and number of rivets are similar to 
Fig. 267, Chapter XIII. 

Lateral System. — The girders must be braced together 
laterally, so as to resist vibrations caused by rolling loads; 
the dimensions of the frames which occur at the ends, and the 
three intermediate points where the web plate is jointed, are 
more a matter of judgment than calculation. 

The horizontal reactions at the ends of the girders are for 
a wind pressure on the girders and train of 459 lbs. per 
lineal foot.^ 

4.^5^ V 42 

. X 9639 lbs. = 4-8 tons 

* The wind preasnre on the exposed area of the bridge and on the train will be 
about 459 lbs. per foot run f<ftr a pressure of 30 lbs. per square foot. 
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Only one tie-rod in each bay will be in action at a time, so 
that the stress in the tie-rods of end bays is equal to the 
reaction resolved along the bar, to which must be added about 
1 ton for initial tension. The total stress is therefore about 
8*4 tons. 

Taking the working stress at 7 tons per square inch, we 
require — 

— = 1*2 square mch 

The rods shown in Fig. 387 are not upset at the ends, so 
that they must be made 1^ inch in diameter ; at the bottom 
of the thread the diameter is 1*28 inch. 

It may be shown that tie-rods 1^ inch in diameter will be 
sufficient for the other bays. 

The main girders are fixed at one end and allowed to expand 
at the other, a gun-metal plate being provided to slide upon 
a planed cast-iron surface, as shown in the detail. Fig. 336. 
At the fixed end the cast-iron bed-plate is used with an iron 
bearing plate. The area of the cast-iron plate bearing on the 
abutments is 4*6 square feet, so that the pressure per square 
foot is about 5 tons. The pressure per square foot on good 
sandstone may be 12 tons, and on good brickwork 4 tons. 

The weight of the girders and bracing may now be calcu- 
lated. 
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Table LVII. 



Description. 



Linealfeet 



Angle iron in flanges, 4 x 42 ft. of 4}" x 4J" X |" 
„ „ at ends, 4 x 4ift.of 3*" X 3J" x f 
„ „ wrappers (double), 3}" x 8}" X \'\„ 

Flange plates, 13' X 12" x \" 

Web plate, 42' X 4' 5" X r 

End platee, 4' 5" X 10" X r 

T-iron 8tiffenen\ eia* ^ a* j« ^ /»« v q" v a 
and oovers | 26 x 4 4 xb x 3 xi ... 



Add 4 per cent for riyets 

Total weight of one girder 

„ „ two girders 

Trangverse hretHng. 

5 frames oontaining 29 feet of L iron 3" X 3" x I 
20 plates f in. thick at 20 lbs. each 

^ M ¥ » « 4 „ „ ••• ••• 

4 tie-rods, 13*5 feet long by 1} in. diameter ... 
4 „ 13 5 feet „ by IJ in. „ 

6 double and 4 single bent attachment plates, ) 
each 3 feet long by | inch / 

16 nuts and washers for l}-inoh rods 

Jo „ „ „ ij „ „ ... ... 

Total weight of bracing 



168 
17* 
12 
26 
42 
8-9 

113 



Weight in 
pounds per 
lineal foot. 



17-45 
8-3 
8-3 
250 
66-3 
12-5 

10 8 



Weight In 
ponndB. 



145 

20 

5 

54 

54 

24 

16 

16 



70 
200 
4-0 
5-9 
4-1 

12-5 

2J 
U 



144 
100 
650 
2785 
112 

1220 



7948 
318 

8256 

16512 

: 7-88 tons. 

1015 

400 

20 

319 

521 

300 

36 
20 

2631 
: 1-31 ton. 



Total weight of two girders and bracing = 8*51 tons. If 
the top flange plate is in two lengths, we shall have a total 
weight of 8'74 tons. 

The details of attachment of the wind bracing rods is shown 
in Fig. 887. The remaining details are simple, and need not 
be further illustrated. This is a most economical form of 
girder for railway traffic up to spans of 60 feet. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TO DESIGN A WBOUGHT-IRON PLATE WEB OIBDEB BRIDGE FOR A 
DOUBLE LINE OF RAILWAY. 

Description (see Plate I.). — The bridge to consist of two main 
girders 70 feet long over all, 66 feet between centres of bearings 
on piers or abutments, 26 feet wide between centres of main 
girders. 

Cross-girders to be spaced 5 feet 4 inches centre to centre, 
and longitudinal stringers arranged under each rail. Cambered 
iron plates, f inch thick, to be riveted to top flanges of longi- 
tudinals and to angle irons on main girders, forming a con- 
tinuous floor, upon which are laid the ballast rails and sleepers 
as a loose road. The main girders to be fixed at one end and 
allowed to expand at the other. 

The longitudinal stringers should be first designed thus : — 
The permanent load on longitudinals consists of the weight 
of rails, guard rails, sleepers, fastenings, ballast, iron plates, 
and the weight of the longitudinal itself. The permanent load 
will vary with the weights of the materials used in the permanent 
way ; with ordinary creosoted larch sleepers, 9" 6" x 10" x 5", 
and rails 80 lbs. per yard, chairs and fastenings, guard rail, etc., 
it will weigh 190 lbs. per lineal foot for each line of way, or S80 
lbs. per lineal foot for the two lines of way. Ironbark sleepers 
weighing 240 lbs. each without chairs, with the rails and 
fastenings as before, would weigh 404 lbs. per foot. Adopting 
the former weight, we have — 

Permanent way ... ... ... ... 380 lbs. per foot. 

Cambered plates, 21 square feet per foot at 15 lbs. ^ 

per square foot ... ... ... ...j ** " " 

BaUast averaging 4 inches deep at 93 lbs. per cubic foot 651 „ „ 

Tptarioad exclusive of weight of longitudinals ...1346 „ ,. 
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Load on each longitudinal = . = 1795 lbs. = 0*8 ton 

Live Load on Each Longitudinal. — This will consist of half the 
greatest load on a pair of driving wheels, which will be assumed 
as 18 tons ; since the load of 9 tons may be in the centre of the 
longitudinal, we have the equivalent distributed live load 18 tons, 
or a total load of 18*8 tons exclusive of the weight of the 
longitudinal. 

To calculate the weight of the longitudinal, we may use the 
formula — 



c« — Ir 



c may be taken at 1500 ; s must be taken low, on account of 
impact and range of stress. Mr. Theodore Cooper allows 8000 
lbs. per square inch. 

The depth may be made one foot effective — 

18-8 X 5-3 X 5-3 ^^^ , 

Wi = = '096 ton 

' 1500 X 3-5 -5-8 X 5-3 

The total load = 18*8 + 0-096 = 18-896 tons, say 18*9 
Shearing-Stress. — The maximum shear at each end is — 

18-9 

— - = 9-45 tons 

Sivets. — Let n = number of rivets per foot run. Assume 
the diameter to be J inch, area 0-44 square inch. Then — 

9-45 = w X 1-75 X 0-44 x 3*5 
/. n = 3*5, or 3 inches pitch 

Assume the thickness of the web f inch, and let p denote the 
pressure per square inch on the bearing area ; then — 

px|xtx4=: 9-45 
p = 8-4 tons 

This pressure may be allowed, although some engineers 
would consider it excessive, in which case i of an inch diameter 
may be used. 

Intenaity of Shearing Stress in Web. — The sectional area of 
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one foot in length of the web, horizontally or vertically, through 
a line of rivets is — 

(12 - 4 X |)t = 3"8 square inches 

9*45 
The shearing stress on this line = 

= 2*9 tons per square inch 

By applying Mr. Cooper's formula,* we can show that the 
safe intensity of shearing stress may be 4 tons per square inch ; 
or applying Bankine's formula for buckling, we obtain a factor 
of safety of 6 ; hence the thickness of web may be f inch. 

Bending moment — 

WZ 18-9 X 5-3 „^^ .. 
= = 12-5 foot-tons 

o O 

Moment of resistance — 

fad = 3'5 X a X 1 = 3*5a foot-tons 
/. 8-5a = 12-5 

a = 3*6 square inches 

The area of two angle irons, 4" x 4" x f", is 3*75 square 
inches in tension, and 5*25 inches in compression. The elevation 
and the section of the girder is shown on Plate I. 

The weight may now be calculated. 

26 feet of L iron at 9*2 Iba. per foot ... ... 239*0 lbs. 

5*3 feet of web 15 inches by f incli ... ... 103*5 „ 

342*5 
Add 5 per cent for rivets ... ... ... 17*1 „ 

Total weight of longitudinal ... ... 359*6 lbs. = 0*16 ton. 

The calculated weight was 0*096 ; the difference is due partly 
to the angle irons at ends being carried down for attachment to 
the cross-girders. It will not be necessary to recalculate. 

The total dead load on the longitudinal is — 

0-8 + 0-15 = 0-95 ton 

Cross-Girders.— The dead load will consist of 0*95 ton con- 
centrated at four points immediately under the rails, and also of 
the weight of the cross-girder. 

» p. 240. 
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The maximnm reactions of the longitadinal girders upon the 
cross-girder will be taken at 9 tons, which will not be exceeded 
when a mogul or consolidation engine, with 12 tons upon each 
axle, passes over the bridge. 

The bending moment with the four lines loaded with the live 
and dead load, viz. 9*95 at each of four points, say 10 tons, is — 

20 X 10 - 10 X 5 = 150 foot-tons 

The equivalent uniform load per foot run is therefore — 

wP WX262 ^^^ 
— r = = 160 

8 8 

.•. w = 1*77 tons, say 1*8 ton 

The depth of the cross-girder may be made -^ of the span, 
and the same unit stress taken as in the longitudinals, viz. 
3*5 tons per square inch. The weight of the cross-girder is — 

1-8 X 26 X 26 X 12 ^ ^ ^ 

= 2-9 tons 



1500 X 8-5 - 26 X 12 

This load may be included in the load concentrated at the 
four points by adding 0*6 tons to each, making a total of— 

4 X 10-6 = 42-4 tons 

The maximum shearing stress at the end of the cross-girder 
is 21*2 tons. 

The shear per foot — 

21-2 

— =9-8 tons 

Assume that the rivets through the angles uniting the flanges 
to the web are \ inch diameter, and 0*6 square inch in area. 
Each rivet will resist, since it is in double shear— 

1-75 X 3*5 X 0-6 = 8*675 tons 

Let w = the number of rivets required per foot run, then — 

3*675n = 9-8 

-^ = 3nearl^,.^^g5r^^ 

UNIVERSITY, 
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Assume that the thickness of the web is \ inch. The pressure 
on the bearing area is — 

/. 'p = 7-46 tons 

Hence |-inch rivets, 4 inches pitch, may be adopted. 
The intensity of shearing stress on the web per square inch 
is — 

9-8 



(12 - 3 X \)\ 



= about 2 tons 



It can be shown, by applying Cooper's or Bankine's formulae, 
that there is no danger of buckling the web. 

The maximum shear at the centre of the cross-girder occurs 
when one line only is loaded with the live load ; thus — 

Maximum shear at centre = 16 — 21*2 = — 5*2 tons 
5-2 



216 



= 2*4 tons per foot 



Using Y^-inch plate, the thinnest allowable in bridge-work, 
it can be shown, as before, that the pressure on the bearing area 
is moderate, and that there is no danger of the web buckling. 

In a similar manner, it can be shown that a . |-inch plate 
between the longitudinals is sufficient. 

Bending Moments. — The ordinates of the bending-moment 
polygon at the points of application of the longitudinals on each 
side of the centre of the cross-girder can be shown to be 106 
and 159 foot-tons respectively. 

Moment of resistance — 

3-5A X 2-16 = 159 
7-56A = 159 
.*. A = 21 square inches 

The angles uniting the flanges to the web may be 8i" x 8i" 
X i", having an area in tension of say 5 square inches. The 
plates may be 16 inches wide, hence one plate \ inch thick and* 
one \ inch thick may be shown to be sufficient. The |-inch 
plate should be on the outside, giving a total area in tension of 
21*08 square inches; and the f-inch plate need not be made 
more than 18 feet long. The moments of resistance of the 
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angles and plates, 7'56a, should be plotted to the same scale 
as the bending moments, and the length of the top plate may 
be scaled off the diagram. 

The compression flange should be made similar to the tension 
flange. The weight of the cross-girder may now be calculated. 

Two flange plates, each 26' x 16" x }" at 26*6 lbs. per foot 1383*2 lbs. 

18' X 16" X r at 33-3 „ 
Web, 10' X 2' 5" X i" at 483 Ibe. per foot 

„ 10' X 2' 5" X r at 36-3 „ „ 

„ 6' X 2' 5" X A" at 30-2 „ „ 
Angle iron, 113' X 3i" X 3J" x J" at 108 lbs. per foot 



1198-8 


>» 




483-0 


»» 




3630 


» 




181-2 


»» 




1220-4 


»» 




4829-6 




241-4 


lbs. 




5071 


= 2*26 tons. 



Add 5 per cent, for rivets 
Total weight of cross-girder 

The calculated weight was 2*9 tons, which] is in excess, as it 
should be, so that no recalculation is necessary. 

Main Girders. Dead Load. — The dead load consists of the 
cross and longitudinal girders, deck, ballast, sleepers, etc., as 
well as the weight of the main girder itself. 

11 croB»-girder8 at 2*26 tons each ... ... ... ... 24*86 tons. 

44 longitudinal stringers, allowing for 8 at ends resting partly 

on the end cross-girders, at 0'16 ton each ... ... 7*04 „ 

Deck = 44 times the load on stringers, at 0*9 ton ... ... 39*60 „ 

Total dead load exolusiye of the weight of the main girders ... 71*50 „ 

live Load. — This will generally consist of one complete 
engine and tender. We will assume in this example that the 
equivalent uniformly distributed live load is 1*5 ton per foot 
run. This will fairly represent English traffic, but will be too 
small for American and colonial traffic. 

66 X 1'5 = 99 tons on each line of way 

The total dead and live load exclusive of the weight of the 
main girders is — 

198 + 71-5 = 269-5 tons, say 270 tons 

The weight of the main girders is approximately — 

270 X 66 X 12 



1700 X 4 - 66 X 12 



= 35-5 tons 
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The effective depth = W = 5*5 feet, and « = 4 tons per 
square inch. 

The total load is therefore 805 tons^ or 152*5 tons on each 
girder. 

The intensity of working stress per square inch may be 
found from the formula — 



53-5 



V max./ V 152*5 y 

4 tons per square inch will be adopted. 

Sivets. — The maximum shearing stress at ends is 76'3 tons, 

76*8 

18*9 tons per foot horizontally and vertically. 



or 



5*5 



It can easily be shown that 1-inch rivets, 4 inches pitchy will 
be necessary. Even with this size the pressure on the bearing 
area is 7*4 tons per square inch with a |-inch web and a single 
row of rivets. 

The dead load per foot run is — 



63*5 
66 



= 0*81 ton 



Shearing Stress. — The equation of shearing stress is — 

8 = xc,x + '^{c + xf = 0-810; + ^^(38 + xf 

It will be convenient to tabulate the results obtained by 
substituting a? = 5' 4", 10' 8", etc., in this equation. 





Table 
«. 

12-40 
20-96 
30-36 
40-16 


LVIII. 

X. 

21-3 
26-7 
330 




X. 


«. 


5-7 
10-3 
160 


50-75 
62-15 
7630 



The maximum intensity of shearing stress at the ends, with 
a web plate \ inch thick on the gross section, is — 

18*9 

— : = 1*85 ton per square inch nearly 

12 X H 
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The safe intensity by Cooper's rule is— 

iM^O ^ 12,000 ^ 2605 lbs. 

IT 1 /65y 

"^3000" ■^'''sooov i) 



Hence stiffeners must be introduced in order to shorten the 
elementary columns into which the web is assumed to be 
divided. Let the stiffeners be spaced every 82 inches horizon- 
tally, at the attachment of cross-girders and midway between 
them, in which case the horizontal distance between the centres 

so 

of rivets in stiffeners is 80 inches ; and therefore H = -7- = 48, 

8 
and the safe intensity of stress by Cooper's rule is 6787 lbs., or 
about 8 tons. 

Eankine's rule for the buckling stress gives 

= 6*8 tons per square inch nearly ; hence the factor of safety 
against buckling is — 

6-3 „ , 

i^ = «-^ 

Hence the \ web may be adopted at the ends. 

Assume that the web is \ inch thick in the second bay from 

11*3 
the end, then the intensity of shearing stress is o y 1 = ^'^ » 

the pressure on the bearing area of the rivets is 7 '5 tons per 
square inch. 

Cooper's rule gives for the web 5454 lbs., as the safe in- 
tensity of shearing stress per square inch ; hence i inch may 
be adopted. 

In a similar manner it may be shown that the other thick- 
ness shown on Plate I. may be adopted. 

The equation of bending moments is — 

y = 1-16(83^ - a?) = 1-16(1089 - oi') 
We may tabulate the moments and stresses as follows : — 
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Table LIX. 



z. 


y. 





1263 


5 


1234 


10 


1148 


15 


1002 


20 


799 


25 


538 


30 


219 


33 


— 




SkreMin 



230 
224 
209 
182 
145 



57-5 


5pla 


560 




52-2 




45-5 


4 , 


36-4 


3 , 


24-5 


3 . 


9-8 


2 . 


— 


1 „ 



5 plates 24" X J", 2 angles 4" x 4" x J" 



24" X i", 2 
24" X \'\ 2 
24" X i", 2 
24" X i", 2 
24" X i", 2 



4" X 4" X J" 
4" X 4" X J" 
4" X 4" X i" 
4" X 4" X i" 
4" X 4" X i" 



60-25 



49-25 
38*40 
38-40 
27-25 
16-25 



The bending moments and moments of resistance may now 
be plotted as in Fig. 888. 




Fig. 338. 



The moment of resistance of the angle irons in tension is — 

5'25 X 4 X 5-5 = 115*5 foot-tons 
The moment of resistance of each plate in tension is — 

(24 - 2)i X 4 X 5-5 = 242 foot-tons 
The details of the bridge are sufficiently illustrated in Plate I. 
The design of the group joints in the booms, and angle wrappers, 
have been fully considered in Chapter XIII. 
The weight of the girder may now be found. 
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Table LX. 



BOOVM, 

5347 feet of plates in top and bottom booms, including \ 

top coyera 2' wide by J" thick / 

56 feet of plates in inside oover strips T x i" 

2x5'5"x2'xr = n feet, end plates 

280 feet of angle iron, 4" x 4" x i" 

22 „ „ at ends, 3" X 3" X r 

12 „ „ in covers, 3i" X 3J'^ X r .. 
8 corner covers at ends, at 4 lbs. each 

Web, 
101 feet of web plate, 5' 5" x A = 57-7 feet 
2U „ „ 5'5"x« =115-4 „ 

m „ ,. 5'5"xA= 57-7 „ 

lOJ „ „ 5' 5" X i = 57-7 „ 

16 „ „ 5' 5" X f = 86 5 „ 

247 feet angle iron in stiflfeners, 3" X 3" X f " 
18 plates in stiflfeners, 5' 5" x 11 X A = 715 feet .. 

13 „ „ 3'0"X8"XA = 39 „ .. 
120 feet of angle iron in bent plate attachment, 

3"x3"x|" 



Add 5 per cent for rivets 
Total weight of one main girder 



Weight in pounds. 



21,388 

655-2 

3300 

3,500 

202-4 

84-0 

320 



7213 
1,7310 
1,009-8 
1,1540 
2,162-5 
1,7290 
822-0 
3276 

840-0 

36,688-8 
1.834-4 

38,523-2 
= 17-2 tons. 



Total weight of two main girders = 34*4 tons. The approxi- 
mate weight assumed in the calculations was 35*5 tons, so that 
no recalculation is necessary. 

The weight of the flanges in one girder is 26,191 pounds, 
and of the web 10,497 pounds ; so that more than f of the 
total weight is in the flanges. 

The main girders may be riveted up in two lengths, leaving 
the rivets in the central covers and web joint to be put in on the 
site. There would be no difficulty in introducing two more joints 
in the angle wrappers similar to the central joint, in which case 
the girder could be riveted up in four lengths, leaving the rivets 
in the three group joints, in the covers, and in the three web 
joints to be put in on the site. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

EXAMPLE OF THE DESIGN OF A STEEL AMERICAN TRUSS BRIDGE, 
WITH PIN CONNECTIONS, FOR A SINGLE LINE OF RAILWAY. 

The order of procedure which should be followed in the design 
of a bridge of this class is to first consider the deck and the 
floor beams in the manner explained in Chapter XIV. The deck 
and floor beams designed in Chapter XIV. will be used in this 
bridge. The panel loads due to the weight of the structure 
should next be determined in the manner explained in Chapter XV., 
and a skeleton diagram prepared for calculating the stresses due 
to the dead load of the structure, and those due to the live load. 
In this bridge the concentrated-load system explained in 
Chapter XV. will be used to determine the stresses due to the 
live load. The total maximum stresses should be then deter- 
mined and written on the skeleton diagram of the truss, from 
which the sectional areas of the various members and the 
details of construction may be provisionally considered, to be 
afterwards reconsidered in regard to the additional stresses due 
to wind. 

It will probably be most convenient in this example to 
describe briefly the bridge as actually designed before con- 
sidering the stresses, in order that the functions of the various 
members may be more clearly understood. 

Fig. 889 shows a skeleton diagram of half a span of the 
bridge in isometric projection, with the names of the various 
members written on the diagram; and Plate II. shows the 
details of the truss, with the more important joints and con- 
nections. 

It will be seen, by referring to Plate II., that the two trusses 
forming one span are 180 feet between centres of bearings on 
the supports or piers, and are spaced 16 feet apart from centre 
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to centre. The effective depth of the trass is 26 feet, measured 
between the centres of the pins in the top and bottom chords. 
The bottom chord, hip verticals, and the diagonal members of 
the web are constructed with eye-bars of the form shown in 
Fig. 278. The top chord and batter braces are constructed in 




Fig. 339. 

the form, of an in verted- trough section, with the material con- 
centrated as much as possible equally on each side of the line 
passing through the centres of the pins. The top flange plate 
is 18 inches by f inch throughout, and the vertical plates are 18 
inches deep, united to the flange plates with angles. The 
vertical plates are stiffened at the bottom with angles, and laced 
with bars inclined at 60 degrees. The joints in the top chord 
are planed so as to butt truly, the covers and rivets being merely 
necessary to hold the pieces in position until they are per- 
manently fixed by the pins ; reinforcing plates are also used for 
limiting the pressure on the bearing area of the pins. These 
joints occur at a distance of eight inches from the centre of the 
pins in each panel, excepting at the top hips, where the joint is 
made at the intersection of the top chord and batter brace, 
passing also through the centre of the pin, extra reinforcing 
plates and cover-plates being used as shown in Plate II. 

The pins are 4^ inches in diameter excepting at the 
hips, and joints in the bottom chord, where they are 5^ inches 
in diameter. 

The vertical members of the web, or compression posts, 
are constructed with two channel bars arranged back to back, 
10 inches apart, and laced on each side with bars inclined at 
60 degrees. The vertical members butt against the lower 
portion of the top chord, and are connected to the chord by 
means of plates ^ inch thick, through which pass the pins. 
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The deck, longitadinal, and cross floor beams are shown on plate 
II., and have been fully considered in Chapter XIY. The cross 
floor beams are riveted to the vertical members above the pins 
in the bottom chord, and the web is made extra thick in order 
to resist the wind stresses developed in the bottom lateral system 
of wind bracing, in which the cross floor beams act as stmts. 
There is a top and bottom system of wind bracing shown in 
Plate II., Figs. 2 and 3, in which the tension members are pro- 
vided with union screws for putting them in initial tension. 
The compression members in the top system consist of double 
angles, and in the bottom system of the cross floor beams, ex- 
cepting at the ends of the truss and at the hip, where double 
channel bar struts are used similar in construction to the 
vertical compression posts. 

The vertical sway bracing is shown in Pigs. 4 and 5, and 
consists of a horizontal strut formed with double angle bars, 
with diagonal vibration rods, provided with union screws for 
initial tension. The portal bracing lies in the plane of the 
batter braces, and is constructed in a similar manner to the 
sway bracing, but with larger struts and vibration rods. The 
wind pressure may reverse the stresses in the eye-bars of the 
bottom chord, so that a double channel-iron strut is used 
throughout the length of the chord, which is designed to 
resist the excess of the compressive stress due to wind over the 
tensile stress due to the dead load. 

The trusses are provided with saddle bearings at each end, 
with expansion rollers at one end.^ 

Plate II. should be carefully studied by the student, and the 
function of each member of the truss, and details of joints and 
connections, thoroughly understood before commencing the detail 
calculations. 

Let w^ denote the load acting at each panel-point of the top 
chord ; then, as explained in Chapter XV., 

u^i = — -- X 20 = 4500 lbs. = 2-1 tons 
2x2 

Let w^ denote the load acting at each panel-point of the 
bottom chord, including the half-panel load of the truss, the 
dead load of the deck discharged by the cross floor beams, which 

* The ezpensioii roUers used were designed by Mr. J. A. MacDonald, M.IziBiG.E. 
Engineer for Bridges, N.S. Wales, and have been used extensively in Australia. 
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will be abont 200 lbs. per foot for the deck, and 173 lbs. for the 
weight of the longitudinals and cross floor beams, thus — 

w^ = ^^ ^^ + 178 + 20o|20 = 11,960 lbs. = 5*4 tons 

tan e = 0-769 

sec % = 1-26 

u\ + t(72 = 7*5 tons 

The live load is carried on the bottom chord ; the vertical 
members are in compression, and the inclined members of the 
web in tension. The dotted lines indicate the counterbraces. 

The tabulation for the half-engine loads for two locomotives 
as shown in Fig. 326 is given in Table No. LXL, and with the aid 
of this table there is no difficulty in finding the position of the 
engines and the train when the maximum shearing stress occurs. 
In this case the maximum shearing stress in any panel will 
occur when nine times the load on it is as nearly as possible equal 
to, and not less than, the total load on the bridge. In panel 
11-8, for example, the leading wheel Wi advancing from the 
right must be at the point 11, while in panel 14-5 the first 
driving wheel W2 must be at the point 14. 

Table LXI. 



Namber of 

wheels on the 

bridge n. 



ToUlloedOQ 
the bridge, 

W, +W9 + 

. . . + W«. 



4 
10 
16 



32 
36 
40 
44 
48 
54 



72 
76 

80 
84 
88 



Difltanoe 

between the 

oentreeof 

wheels. 



8-08 
5-75 
4-50 
4-50 
7-08 
4-83 
5-67 
4-83 
9-00 
8-08 
5-75 
4-50 
4-50 
7-08 
4-83 
5-67 
4-83 
4-00 



Total distanoes 
meaBDicdttom 
the first or 
leading wheel 



8-08 
13-83 
18-33 
22-83 
29-91 
34-74 
40-41 
45-24 
5424 
62-32 
68 07 
72-57 
7707 
8415 
88-98 
9i-65 
99-48 
103-48 



Prodnctofthe load 
on each wheel in< 
to the distance 
from the next fol< 
lowing wheel. 



32-32 
57-50 
72-00 
99-00 
198-24 
154-56 
204-12 
193-20 
396-00 
887-84 
310-50 
27000 
297-00 
50976 
367-08 
453-60 
405-72 
352-00 



Sum of the pro- 
dacts of the loads 
upon each wheel 
molUplied by the 
dlstaooee between 
the wheels 
W,» + (W, + 

Wj>»2 + . . . + 

(Wi + W2+..-+ 
W.)x.. 



32-32 

89-82 

161-82 

260-82 

45906 

. 613-62 

817-74 

1010-94 

1406-94 

179478 

2105-28 

2375-28 

2672-28 

318204 

3549-12 

4002-72 

4408-44 

4760-44 
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The position of the wheel loads producing the maximum 
shearing stress in the various panels of the truss is shown in 
the following table : — 



Table LXII. 





Nmnber of engine 
wheel at the right 








Panel. 


Totalload on the tnuB in tons. 


«. 


Xm. 




of panel. 








11-8 


Wj at 11 


22 


4 


1-67 


12-7 


W, „ 12 


36 


7 


5-26 


13-6 


W, „ 13 


60 


12 


0-01 


14-5 


W, „ 14 


76 


16 


3-93 


15-4 


W, „ 15 


88 + 0-75(10-35) 


Uniform load. 


5175 


l6-3 


W, „ 16 


88 + 0-75(30-35) 


n 


15175 


17-2 


W, „ 17 


88 + 0-75(50'35) 


»* 


25175 


1-2 


W, „ 18 


88 + 0-75(70-85) 


» 


85175 



The maximum shearing stresses in the panels due to the 
position of the loads indicated in the above table are— 





Table LXIIL 




Panel. 


■7 { Wi«i + (Wi + W2>2 + . . . +(Wi + Wj + . . . + W«)x,} 
- -^-IWi*! +(W, + W2>2 + . ■ . +(VVi + W2 + . . . + W., - i)tf} 


Shear in tone 


11-8 


-g^{22(l-67) + 161-82} 


110 


12-7 


ji^{36(o-2G) + 613-62} 


4-46 


13-6 


i.^{60(0 01) + 2105-28}-^^^^^ 


10-08 


14-5 


^J^{76(3-93) + 318204}-^^^^^- 


17 70 


15-4 


1 AQ*R2 

-^^{88(10-35) + 0-75(I0-35X5-175) + 4760-44} - ^ 


27-24 


16-3 


j^{88(30-35) +0-75{30-35X15175) + 4760-44} - ^ 


38-71 


17-2 


j-^{88(50-3o) + 0-75(30-35X25-175) + 4760-44} - ^- 


51-85 ' 


J-2 


; l-;;{88(70-35) + 0-75(70-35X35-175) + 4760-44} - ^-^ 
loU 20 


66-66 



The stresses in the inclined bars may be found by combining 
the shear in the panel due to live load with that due to the dead 
load, and multiplying by sec 0. 
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Table LXIV. 



Inclined ban. 



13-6 and 16-5 
14-5 „ 15-6 
15-4 „ 14-7 
16-3 „ 13-8 
17-2 „ 12-9 
1-2 „ 10-9 



Maadmum sbeuing etren due 
to live and dead load in tons. 



(1008)1 -26 
(17-70)1'26 
(27-24 + 7-5)1-26 
(38-71 + 16-0)l-26 
(51-85 + 22-5)1-26 
- (66-66 + 30'0)l-26 



Total. 



+ 12-7 
+ 22-3 
+ 43-77 
+ 67-67 
+ 93-68 
- 121-79 



The stresses in all the vertical bars, excepting 11-9 and 
18-2, may be written down in a similar manner, thus — 



Table LXV. 



Vertical Un. 



15-5 and 14-6 
16-4 „ 13-7 
17-3 „ 12-8 



Maximum shearing stress due 
to live and dead loads in tons. 



ToUl. 



17-70 + 2-1 
27-24 + 5-4 + 4-2 
38-71 + 10-8 + 6-3 



- 19-81 

- 36-84 

- 55-81 



The maximum stress in the bars 11-9 and 18-2 will occur 
when the reaction at the cross-girder is a maximum, and this, 
we have seen in Chapter XIV., is + 20*9 tons for the live load, 
and the dead-load stress is + 5*4, so that the total stress is 26*3 
tons. 

The maximum stresses in the horizontal members may be 
found when the position of the engine- wheels and uniform load 
is known. We have seen that the maximum bending moment 
occurs when — 



I Wi-hWa-l- . . . +W„ 



R 



Wi -h W2 + 



+ w* 



where V = the horizontal distance from the left abutment to the 
point about which the moments are taken. The following table 
shows the position of the engine loads and train which produce 
the maximum stresses in the top and bottom horizontal members, 
when one load is at the panel-point V from the left abutment : — 
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Table LXVI, 




M V 



Horiiontal membera ' 
top and bottom. 

I 

i 

4-5, 5-6, 6-7 ... ' 

1 

3-4,7-8 ... I 

2-3. 8-9 

1-18, 18-1712-' 
11, and 11-10 

15-14 ' 

16-15, 14-13 ... 
17-16, 13-12 ... 



- = - { Wixi + (Wi + W2)X2 + . . . +(Wi +W2 + . . . + W-)«,} IJt« load 
d ^ Id I stiMsesin 

• -{Wi«, +(Wi + Wa>r2 + . . . +CWi + W2 + . . . + W^ .,)tf} i *o"- 



9 x"26^^ '^^'*^ ■*■ ^^^^^^ ■*" *8-5]32-295} - (2105-28) ^^ 
9 x"26^^'^*^^ "^ ^^^^^ ■** *^'^2]30-88} - (1010-94) ^ 
-9-J^{-t760'44 + [(88)2 + 49-82]33-215} - (459-06) ^ 
Shear x t«ii = 6666 x 0*769 



- 124 40 

- 110-16 

- 87-15 

51-26 

12444 

110-Hi 

87-15 



Table LXVII. 
Total Stbksses ik Tons. 



Ptoel. 



4-5, 5-6, 6-7 
15-14 
3-4,7-8 
ie-15, 14-13 , 

2-3, 8-9 
17-16, 13-12 I 

1-18, 18-17, 12-11, 11-10 I 



- { 124-40 + 10(wi + w.) tan B) 

- ! 110-16 + 9(wi + wO tan a| 

- { 87-15 + 7(w, + tc,) tan a| 
+ I 51-26 + 4(11^1 + w,) tail a} 



Toui. 



- 182-08 
+ 182-OX 

- 162-1 
+ 162-1 
-127-5 
+ 127-5 
+ 74-3 



The stresses may now be written on the various members of 
the truss, Plate IL, Fig. 1. 

The wind stresses in this truss will be considered in Chapter 
XIX. 



American Truss Bridge. 
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Table LXYIII. may now be prepared, and the sectional 
areas of the various members determined. In this case Mr. 
Theodore Cooper's rules have been used for finding the safe in- 
tensity of working stress instead of the Launhardt and Weyrauch 
formulsB given in Chapter I. The figures explain themselves for 
the tensile stresses, but the straight-line formulsa given in 
Chapter XII. have been used for determining the working stress in 
compression. 

The actual sections adopted have been taken from Carnegie's 
list of rolled sections. 

The details may be further studied by referring to Plate II. 



<5wiLii 

[VHlVEHSITTi 
CHAPTER XIX. 

WIND PRESSUBE, 

The published information on this subject which may be eon- 
suited for more complete information includes the following : — 

Papers by Mr. C. B. Bender and Professor Gaudard, pub- 
lished in Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Vol. 
LXIX. p. 80), with discussions by Sir B. Baker and other well- 
known authorities. 

** Experiments by Sir B. Baker at the site of the Forth 
Bridge," published in Engineering, February 28, 1890. 

Experiments by Mr. O. T. Crosby, published in Engineering,. 
May 30, June 6, and June 13, 1890. 

Paper by Mr. C. Shaler Smith, in Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 10, p. 139. 

When a horizontal force of wind strikes an inclined surface- 
it causes a normal pressure upon that surface 
(Fig. 340), the intensity of which is expressed 
by the following formula, deduced from experi- 
ments made by Mr. Hutton for gunnery 
purposes. 

Let P denote the horizontal pressure on an ^''^- ^• 

inclined surface, such as a roof inclined at an angle 6, Fig. 340;. 

Let N denote the normal pressure. Then — 

N=:P(sinfl)^»*<'<«^-i 

Professor Unwin states that this formula gives almost the- 
same results as Duchemin's, which is — 




l + sin'fl 

The follo\7ii]g . table gives the values of N for different 
values of when P = 40 lbs. per square foot. 
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Table LXIX. 



Angle of 


Nomulp 
Hntton. 


roHure* K. 
Dnchemin. 

6-89 
13-59 
24-24 
3200 
36-40 


Angle of 
roof,«. 

50° 
60° 
70° 
80° 
90° 


Nomul preasare, K. 


TOOf,0. 


Button. DncbMnin. 


5=^ 
.10° 
20' 
30° 
40' 


5-1 

9-7 

18-4 

26-5 

33-3 


38-1 38-64 
40-0 39-74 
40-0 39-91 
40*5 4000 
40-0 1 40-00 



The experiments of Sir B. Baker show that the average 
pressure over a large surface is less than over a small surface. 
The large gauge used for these experiments was 20 feet long 
by 16 feet deep, exposing 800 square feet of surface ; a circular 
gauge 18 inches in diameter was also arranged in the centre 
of the large gauge. 

The small gauge consisted of a circular plate of 1*5 square 
feet area. 

The revolving gauge also exposed a surface of 1*5 square 
feet, but was so arranged that it turned round and always faced 
the direction of the strongest wind. 

The large and small fixed gauges were arranged to face the 
direction from which the strongest winds blow. Some of the 
results are recorded in the following table :— 









Table LXX. 








Month «nd day. 


Reyolving 


Preflsnre in pounds per square 


foot. 




Year. 


Small fixed 


Large fixed 


Clrcttlar gauge 
18'' in diameter 


Direction of the 
wind. 






gange. 


g«ige. 


gauge. 


in centre of 
lazge gauge. 




1884 


Oct 27 


« 


23 


18 




8.W. 


»» 


„ 28 


26 


29 


19 




S.W. 


1885 


March 20 


30 


25 


17 




W. 


»» 


Dec. 4 


25 


27 


19 




W. 


1886 


March 31 


26 


31 


19 




S.W. 


1887 


Feb. 4 


26 


41 


15 




S.W. 


1888 


Jan. 5 


27 


16 


7 




S.E. 


»» 


Nov. 17 


35 


41 


27 




W. 


1889 


„ 2 


27 


34 


12 




S.W. 


1890 


Jan. 19 


27 


28 


16 




S.W. 


»f 


,, til 


26 


38 


15 




w. 


•» 


„ 22 


27 


24 


18 


23^ 


S.W. by \V. 
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The British Board of Trade Rules require that bridges in 
exposed situations should be calculated for 56 lbs. per square 
foot, and this pressure to be considered to act over twice the 
area exposed by the girder; the resistance to be provided by 
the dead weight of the structure. 

In order to deduce the pressure from the velocity of the 
wind, measured by means of an anemometer, we may use the 
following formula : — 

200 

where P = pressure in pounds per square foot, and V = velocity 
in miles per hour. 

This formula is due to Smeaton, and represents the pressure 
on small surfaces of about one square foot. 

In the present state of our knowledge of wind pressures on 
structures, it is only possible to estimate roughly the loads 
which may be expected. The experiments of Sir B. Baker, 
although probably the most valuable for our purpose, require 
to be extended considerably before the wind loads on structures 
can be estimated as accurately as the ordinary live and dead 
loads. The importance of the subject in connection with the 
design of large structures may be realized by a consideration 
of Sir B. Baker's estimate of the stresses in the Forth Bridge, 
which are as follows : — 

stresses dne to dead load ... ... ... ... 2228 tons. 

,. Hve „ 1022 „ 

„ wind „ 2920 „ 

Total 6224 „ 

The pressures deduced from anemometer experiments are 
for an instant only, and do not represent the pressure at the 
same instant over a large structure such as a bridge, the 
maximum pressures being due to gusts in advance of the main 
body of the moving mass of air. 

It is known, however, that the velocity of the wind is greater 
the higher the surface exposed is from the ground, and Bankine 
has deduced the greatest average pressure which could be 
realized on tall chimneys as 55 lbs. per square foot. 

By calculating the overturning moment of railway carriages 
and trucks, it is clear that the average wind pressure on the 
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surface exposed in such cases but rarely exceeds 80 lbs. per 
square foot, as only in very exposed situations and under 
exceptionally strong winds have railway vehicles been over- 
turned. Since 30 lbs. would overturn most of the rolling stock 
on existing railways, it is not necessary to estimate a greater 
pressure on the exposed surfaces of a bridge and train, although 
a greater pressure may be allowed on the bridge itself without 
the train. The correct estimate of the exposed surface is very 
important, and the amount of shelter afforded by the truss on 
the wind side to the truss on the lee side. 

As the pressure of wind on structures which rise a consider- 
able distance above the ground is greater in proportion to the 
height above the ground, tall chimneys, piers of viaducts, 
Eiffel towers, etc., may be calculated for from 50 to 56 lbs. per 
square foot of exposed surface for heights above 100 feet ; the first 
100 feet may be calculated for 40 lbs. In a circular chinmey, the 
surface exposed is equivalent to a flat surface the width of which 
is half the diameter of the chimney. In braced piers, towers, and 
bridges, in order to allow for the effect of the wind on the lee 
side, the area on the exposed side should be multiplied by two. 

The American practice in estimating the force of wind over 
bridges is as follows : — 

The train surface is taken as 10 square feet for every foot 
in length, and the pressure of wind at 30 lbs. per square foot, 
or 300 lbs. per lineal foot of train, which must be added to the 
exposed area of the truss in square feet multiplied by 30 lbs. 
The former is treated as a moving load, and the latter as a 
fixed load. 

The bridge is also calculated for the case when the train is 
not on the bridge, by multiplying the exposed surface by 50 lbs. 
per square foot. The maximum stresses produced by either 
method of loading is used for designing the wind bracing. The 
exposed surface of the trusses is sometimes estimated by multi- 
plying the actual area of the vertical projection of chords, 
verticals, and diagonals by two, and adding the result to the 
exposed area of the deck, Le. to the span of the truss multiplied 
by the distance from the bottom of the stringer to the rail level. 

The following rules are sometimes used for finding the wind 
pressure on trusses : — 

Let A = the actual areas of the upper chord and verticals. 
B = the area of the diagonal ties. 
C = the area of the bottom chord. 
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Then the exposed surface is estimated thus— 

A + f + 2C 

This quantity must be added to the area of the floor system 
as before. To find the fixed load, the exposed area in square 
feet, found by either of the foregoing methods, is multiplied by 
30 lbs., and two-thirds of the result is assumed to act on the 
bottom lateral system, and the remaining one-third on the top 
system.^ 

The moving load of 800 lbs. per lineal foot of truss is 
assumed to act entirely on the bottom lateral system in through 
bridges, and on the upper lateral system in deck bridges. 

The intensity of working stress allowed in tension braces is 
15,000 lbs. per square inch for iron, and 18,000 lbs. may be 
allowed in the case of steel. 

The intensity of working stresses is proportionately increased 
on the compression members (see pp. 197 and 198), as the 
maximum wind stresses will only occur occasionally, or may 
never occur. 

The foregoing principles may now be applied to the calcula- 
tions of the stresses due to wind in the truss illustrated in 
Plate II., which has been already considered for the live and 
dead load in Chapter XVIII. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the plan of the top and bottom 
lateral systems, and Figs. 4 and 5 the sway and portal bracing. 

Length of batter brace = 33 feet 
Length oipz = 19*8 feet 
„ mn' = 25*6 feet 
Sec a = 1-6 

The area of the vertical projection of any truss may be 

* Mr. Theodore Cooper specifies : ** To provide for wind stresses and vibrations, 
the top lateral bracing in deck bridges and tbe bottom lateral bracing in through 
bridges shall be proportioned to resist a lateral force of 450 lbs. for each foot of 
span ; 300 lbs. of this to be treated as a moving load." ** The bottom lateral bracing 
in deck bridges and the top lateral bracing in through bridges sbaU be proportioned 
to resist a lateral force of 150 lbs. for each foot of span." Mr. Cooper also prefers 
to make the lateral bracing in the floor system to resist compression as weU as 
tension, so that he does not approve of the practice of considering the cross-girders 
as struts, and designing the diagonals as ties. 

U 
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calculated when the sizes of the various members have been 
determined ; in this case they have been found (p. 283), 

r. J (14 + 66) X 12 X 18 ... . . 

Area of the upper chord = -7- = 309 sq. feet. 

144 

Area of the six vertical) _ 6 x 26 x 12 x 1 2 ^ 

posts 5 *" 144 ^ ^^^ '' 

Area of the two hip| 2 x 26 x 12 x 7 _ 

verticals ) "" 144 — 30 „ 

Area of the bottom^ 180 v 12 v fi 

chord, averaging 6| = — =90 „ 

inches in width j 
Area of the eight dia- 1 s x 33 x 12 x 6-5 

gonals, averagmg 6-6 1 = — =143 

inches in width j 

Total = 728 

The eflfective area = 728 x 2 = 1456 sq. feet. 
The area of the floor system = 180 x 3*5 = 630 „ 

Total exposed area = 2086 „ 
The total fixed load on the) 



apices of the top lateral 
system 



2086 X 30 

- = 20,860 lbs. 



3 



T J 1- 1 i. . 20860 

Load per Imeal foot = =.- 116 lbs. 

180 

Apex load = 116 x 20 = 2820 lbs. = 1*04 tons 
The total fixed load on thej ^ x 2086 x 80 
apices of the bottom | = = 41,720 lbs- 
lateral system j ^ 

41720 
Load per lineal foot = -— - - = 232 lbs. 

180 

Apex load = 232 x 20 = 4640 lbs. = 2-08 tons 
Total moving load on the) 
bottom lateral system } = 180 x 800 = 54,000 lbs. 

Apex load = 20 x 300 = 6000 lbs. = 2-68 tons 

The following is the tabulation of the stresses :— 
Top lateral system ; fixed load only — 
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W' — - 1*04 tons 'pcl = 

od = - 2-08 „ op' = + 2-08 sec a = + 3-22 tons 

nri = - 8-12 „ no' = + 8-12 sec a = + 4-99 

mvii = - 4-16 „ mv! = + 4-16 sec a = + 6-66 

Bottom lateral system ; fixed and moving load — 

ee^ = - (2-08 + ¥ X 2-68) = - 5-06 tons 

ef = 5-06 sec a = + 8'09 tons 

dd' = - (4-16 + -^ X 2-68) = - 8-68 tons 

deT = 8-63 sec a = + 18-81 tons 

fc' = - (6-24 + ^e^ X 2-68) = - 12-49 tons 

cdf = 12-49 sec a = + 19-98 tons 

bV = - (8-32 + ^x 2-68) = - 16-66 tons 

bcT = 16-66 sec a = + 26-66 tons 

W = - (10-40 + -%^ X 2-68) = - 21-12 tons 

ab' = 21-12 sec a = + 88-79 tons 

Let the bridge be empty and subjected to a wind pressure of 
SO lbs. per square foot. 

The stresses in the lower lateral system will not be increased, 
jEind need not be considered. 

The pressure at the upper panel-points is — 

2086 X 50 X 20 , „^ ^ 

= 1'78 ton 

180 X 8 X 2240 

The stresses are therefore — 

pp' = - 1-78 tons pq' = 

W = - 8-46 „ op' = 8-46 X sec a = + 5-53 tons 

nn* = - 5-19 „ no' = 5-19 X sec a = + 8-30 „ 

mmf = - 6-92 „ inn' = 6-92 x sec a = + 11-07 „ 

2-5 tons must be added to all the foregoing stresses for initial 
tension, and the resolved part of this initial tension, viz. 2'2 
tons, in the compression members. 

Vertical Sway Bracing. — The form of bracing shown in Figs. 
4 and 5 is very convenient when there is suflScient headway to 
allow for the insertion of the intermediate lateral strut. The 
etresses due to the lateral oscillations caused by the passage of 
the live load cannot be well determined, but the wind stresses 
may be investigated by assuming that the total horizontal 
pressure acting on the wind side of the truss causes it to bend in 
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a vertical plane towards the lee side, relieving the wind side of 
part of its load, and transferring the same to the lee side. 

The forces acting at the upper and intermediate lateral 
struts (Pig. 4) may be estimated in the following manner : — 

The exposed area of the two trusses = 1456 square feet. 
The total pressure, assuming the bridge to be empty, is 1456 x 
50 = 72,800 lbs. At each panel the pressure is — 

72,800 X 20 ^^^^ ,, „ ^, , 
r— = 8088 lbs. = 3-61 tons 

loO 

At the two top panel-points, 2>p', we have — 

3 X 3-61 ^ ^^^ ^ 
^-^^^=0-208 ton 

At the two intermediate points, yz — 

13 X 3-61 
---- =0-903 ton 

The pressure of the wind on the floor system must be con- 
sidered if the cross-girders are attached to the vertical compres- 
sion posts, as the wind pressure acting on the vertical projection 
of the deck will also tend to relieve the wind side of a portion of 
its load, transferring the same to the lee side. 

The total wind pressure on the deck is 630 x 50 = 31,500 lbs. 

The pressure per panel is — 

31600 X 20 ^^^^ ,^ , , , 

= 3500 lbs. = 1-5 ton 
180 

This force acts at the centre of the group of rivets uniting 
the cross-girders to the vertical posts, is 2*4 feet above the 
centre of the pins in the bottom chord. 

If the cross-girders are suspended by means of hangers, the 
wind pressure on the deck will not afEect the vertical sway 
bracing. 

In the present case the effect may be estimated by assuming 
a force to be concentrated at the points, 'pp'yz^ which would pro- 
duce the same moment about e as the wind pressure on the deck, 
and therefore relieving the wind side of the same portion of its 
load; thus — 

2-4x1-5 ^^,, 

= 0-04 ton 

4 X 23 
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This must be added to the pressures at the top and inter- 
mediate panel-points ahready obtained, thus — 

at pp' = 0-208 -I- 0-040 = 0-248 ton 
at yz = 0-908 ^ 0-040 = 0'943 „ 

The released weight, found by taking moments about e^ is — 

2(0-943 X 20) -I- 2(0-248 X 26) „ ,^ ^ 

— ^ ——z = 3-16 tons 

lb 

The stress in the bar p'y = 3-16 sec 6 

= 3-16 X 2-85 = 9 tons 

Add 2^ tons for initial tension,^ making the total stress ll'S 
tons. We may take the working stress as 8 tons for steel, and 
6^ tons for iron in such bars, thus the area required in a steel 

bar is — — = 1*44 square inch. 
8 

The bar pz will be stressed to a similar amount when the 
wind acts on the right side instead of the left. 

The stress in the strut yz may be found by the method of 
sections, thus : Take moments about p\ and, considering the 
forces on the lee side, we obtain — 

- 1-191^ X 26 + 0-943 X 6 , ^^ , 
_. _ 4.22 tons 

The horizontal component of the initial tension must be 
added, which will increase the stress to 6-44 tons. 

The stress in the bar pp\ considered as part of the vertical 
sway bracing, will also be 6-44 tons ; so that wherever the stresses 
in the top lateral posts are less than this amount, considering 
them as part of the top lateral system, they must be increased. 
In this case the struts 00', pp\ c(c(^ and r/ must be designed for 

^ GonBiderable difference of opinion exists as to the proper amonnt to aUow for 
initial tension. Professor Burr allows 500 lbs. for all cases of stresses in bridge 
and roof trusses. Mr. Theodore Cooper states in his specifications, *'Tho 

lateral struts shall be proportioned by the formula I = 9000 — 50 i, to resist only the 

resultant due to an assumed initial stress of 10,000 lbs. per square inch upon aU 
the rods attaching to them, assumed to be produced by adjusting the bridge or 
towers." Here I = length of strut, r = the least radius of gyration. Others allow 
about 1} ton per square inch of the section of the bar for initial tension. 

' In Fig. 4, Plate II., this force has been incorrectly engraved as 1*291 instead 
ofM91. 
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6*44 tons. We may apply either Bankine's or the straight-line 
formula to find the necessary area. 

For angle-iron struts the following formula may be used for 
finding the working stress, /— 

9300 

^ ^ SOOOOr^ 
I = length of strut 
r =r least radius of gyration 

Hence the sectional area will require to be a^ut 3*22 square 
inches, and two angles 6" x 3" x |" at 9*5 lbs. per %>ot may be 
used. S 

The bending moment at y should be considered when the 
bridge is loaded with the live load and 30 lbs. wind pressure. 
The post should be considered as fixed at the ends. 

In this case the increase in the sectional area of the channel 
iron post is about 1^ square inch. The transferred load from 
the wind to the lee side will also slightly increase the com- 
pression on the post. 

The stresses in the portal bracing are found in a similar 
manner to the foregoing by making the following substitutions : — 

(a) For panel pressures at top points, the sum of the panel 
pressures concentrated on one-half of the top lateral system ; i.e. 
in example — 

^^^ = 3-46 tons 

(b) For the distance py. Fig. 4, the perpendicular distance 
between the end strut of the top lateral system and the inter- 
mediate portal strut. 

(c) For the depth of the girder the length of the batter brace. 
The released load is — 

6-92 X 33 -f 1-89 X 25-4 . . _^ . 

— = 16*023 tons 

lb 

The stress in the bar lin^ Fig. 5 = 16-023 sec d = 37*34 tons 
Allowing 5 tons for initial tension in two rods, the total stress 
is 42*34 tons. Two bars 1| inch diameter will be sufficient. 
The stresses in the intermediate portal strut is — 
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- 4-405 X 33 + 0*94 x 7'6 
7-6 



= 19*5 tons 



Increase for component of initial tension = 4*44 tons 

/. Total stress = 23*94 tons 

The top strut must also be designed for this stress. The 
section may consist of two channel bars 7 inches deep, at 14^ lbs. 
per foot, spaced 7 inches apart. 

With a wind pressure of 50 lbs., the bottom chord undergoes 
a compressive stress which exceeds the tensile stress produced 
by the dead load, hence a compression member must be intro- 
duced to take the difference of these stresses. The excess of 
compressive over tensile stress is shown in the following table : — 

Table LXXI. 



Bar. 



1-18 
18-17 
17-16 
16-15 
15-14 



Teoslon doe to 
dead load iu tons. 



+ 23 07 
+ 2307 
+ 40S8 
+ 51-91 
+ 57-68 



Oumpreaelon due 

to wind pressure 

in tons. 



-26-4 

- 47-23 
-62 84 
-73-63 

- 79-95 



DlflTerence of 
9 In tons. 



- 3-33 

- 2416 

- 22-46 

- 21-72 

- 22-27 




i^ 



The details of the wind bracing are sufficiently illustrated on 
Plate II. 

The wind pressure produces an increase in the stresses of the 
bottom chord, which wiU necessitate 
an increase in the sectional area if the 
stress is 25 per cent, greater than that 
for which the eye-bars were designed. 

When the depth of the truss is not 
sufficient to allow for the vertical 
sway bracing shown in Figs. 4 and 5, 
Plate IL, angle brackets or knee pieces 
are used, as shown in Fig. 341. 

Let F denote the wind force at the 

panel-points p and ^ — 

2Fd 
The released weight = — r- = m' 



The bending moment at c = -7- (fc - a) — Yd 



6 . 
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The bending moment at ^ = F(i — a), considering the post as 
merely supported at each end ; really it is fixed, and the bending 
moment at y is — 

F 

The stress in cy is found by taking moments about p^ and 
denoting the perpendicular on cy by 1 
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Stress in cy = — 

The stresses in the portal bracing may be found in a similar 
manner, substituting for dy a, and x their actual lengths as 
before. 

gives an investigation for determining 
the stresses in the vertical sway bracing 
of a double-track bridge, which may be 
briefly described as follows : — 

When only one track of a double- 
track bridge without vertical sway 
bracing is covered by the moving load, 
the trusses are loaded unequally, the 
load being divided according to the law 
of the lever. 

If vertical sway bracing is used, 
we may assume that the load is equally 
divided between the trusses, the differ- 
ence between the loads being taken up 
by the sway bracing, thus (Fig. 842) : — 

Let R and Ri = the reactions produced by a load on one 
track. 
W = the load. 
G = the load transferred by the bracing ; then — 



-j-J< 



^R- 



I 



I 



I I 



W' 



Pro. 343. 



G: 



2a + h 



W 



Wa 



-K 2~ \2{a + h)J 2 2(a + ft) 



The stress in the vibration rod JH is — 

^ - Wa sec 
G sec e = ^, , ,. 

2(a + h) 

» "MemoirB of the Tokio Daigaku," by Professor J. A. L. Waddell. 
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The stress in JK is — 



Wa 2(a + i) Wa 



2(a + i) / / 

The stress in GH can be shown to be zero. 
The bending moment at K is — 

VJfi 

This bending moment does not exist at the same time as 
the maximum stress in the post HF, and need not generally be 
considered. 

The bending moment produced in the long vertical posts 
about the centre of the trusses in double-Une railway bridges 
will in general require the section of the post to be increased in 
area beyond that found for the ordinary Uye and dead loads. 
It should be remembered that this bending moment has been 
calculated on the assumption that the reactions B and Bi have 
been exactly equalized by the bracing ; again, no account has 
been taken of the fact that the vertical post acts as a beam fixed 
at the ends in resisting the bending moment at K. Taking these 
matters into consideration, it follows that the actual bending 

moment is probably not greater than -— . 






CHAPTER XX. 

STRESSES IN BRACED PIERS. 

Braced piers must be designed not only to carry the dead and 
live load discharged by the main girders or trusses, but to resist 
the maximnm horizontal force due to wind. 

The stresses due to wind are considerable in lofty yiaducts of 
this class. One of the best examples occurs on the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Goal and Railway Company's Rail- 
way across the Einzua Valley. The superstructure consists 
of lattice deck girders designed for a single line, spaced 10 
feet apart transversely, and alternatively of 61 and 88^ feet 
spans. 

The towers or piers vary in height from 20 to 280 feet ; the 
total height from rail level to the water level in the Ehizua 
Creek is 801 feet. The piers are composed of Phoenix columns 
for the main compression members and transverse struts, with 
longitudinal struts of four latticed angles and diagonal tension 
rods arranged in pairs. Very high winds sweep through the 
gorge, which, taken in conjunction with the vibrations caused 
by passing trains on such a lofty viaduct, necessitate careful 
consideration. 

The width of the piers at the top is 10 feet, and at the 
widest part of the base 108 feet. 

The method of obtaining the stress in braced piers will be 
illustrated in the following example : — 

Figs. 848 and 844 show two views of a braced pier of similar 
proportions to those adopted for the Einzua viaduct. The wind 
is supposed to act on the right side, and the stresses on one of 
the frames of the pier will be investigated. 
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Let Fi = the pressure on the train taken over one-half the 

spans r and z. 
Pa = the pressure on the main girders taken over the 

same distance as Pi. ^ 
iTi, wi, Ws9 and W4, = the panel pressures acting at the 

four corners of the pier at each story. 
H = the total horizontal force acting at the top of . 

the pier. 
W = the dead load of half the spans r and 8, in addition 

to the live load distributed over them^ considered 

as acting at the points u v. Fig. 843. 
Wi, Wa, Ws, and W4'= the panel weights of the pier 

itself acting at the joints as shown in Fig. 848. 
The remaining quantities are sufficiently explained in 
Fig. 848. 



r 




4 

E 
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The wind pressures Pi and P2 on the train and main 
girders will relieve the pressure at Vy and transfer an equal 
amount to u. 

Let X denote this amount ; then — 



X =- 



Pia + Pafc 
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Therefore the resultant reactions at vb and v will be re- 
spectively — 

— J- X, and — - X 

The horizontal component of x must be added to the hori- 
zontal forces Pi and Pa, and to the panel pressures ^i, to find the 
total force acting at the top of the pier — 

H = Pi + Pa + « tan e + 2^1 

We can set off H and the panel pressures w^^ w^f and w^ on 
a horizontal line as a force polygon, and obtain the reciprocal 
polygon in the usual way, thus determining the wind stresses. 
Fig. 845. 

The post 01 and the diagonals indicated by the dotted lines 
are unstressed when the direction of the 
wind is as indicated. If the wind acts 
in the opposite direction, the post EJ 
will be unstressed as well as the bars 
IJ, LK, and MN. The force Y acting at 
the base of the pier is represented in 
magnitude by the length of the line TT 
in the reciprocal polygon. Fig. 84^. It 
tends to produce sliding at the bed- 
plates, and must be resisted by the 
frictions developed by the total reactions 
due to the live and dead load added to 
the reactions measured from Fig. 845, 
or by the horizontal resistance at the 
feet of the posts due to these reactions 
added to the shearing resistance of the 
bolts. 

The stresses obtained by measuring 
the lines in Fig. 845 must be added to those produced by the 
live and dead loads, thus — 
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Table 


LXXII. 


Member of stmcCure, | 
Fig. 843. 

1 


stress doe to wind 

pressure obtained 

from Fig. 345. 


stresses dae to Uve and deed loads. 


JE 


-JE 




KF 


-KF 


-(Y + x + W,+W,)Beo<^ 


MG 


-MG 


-(^— + a; + Wi + W, + W,j seed 


10 


— 


-(Y-^ + W.)8eo6 


LP 


+ LP 




NQ 


+ NQ 


-(Y-* + W| + W, + W,)8eo0 


IE 


-IE 


-(f + W,)tane 


JL 
KN 

TM 


-JL 
-KN 

-TM 


- W, tan « 

- W3 tan % 

+ (- - 35 + W, + W, + W,) tan * 


IJ 

LK 

NM 


+ IJ 
+ LK 

, +NM 


, 



The total reactions Bi and B^ may also be found by adding 
the vertical reactions due to wind pressure as measured from 
Fig. 845, to the total live and dead load on each side of the 
frame, thus — 

W 

El = '-- flj + Wi + W2 + W3 + W4 + B/ (Pig. 845) 
2 

W 
B2 = -^ + flj + Wi + W2 + W3 + W4 + Ba' (Pig. 345) 

It will generally be necessary to investigate the stresses in 
the pier when the live load is not on the main girders, as it may 
happen, for instance, that the tension in the diagonal members 
will be increased; 50 lbs. per square foot of exposed area, 
estimated as in the case of trusses, should be allowed when the 
train is off the structure, and 80 lbs. when the train is on 
the structure. The maxima stresses due to either case should 
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be used in designing the structure. The same remarks as to 
initial tension and intensities of working stress in the lateral 
systems of main girders and trusses apply without modification 
to braced piers. 

In a braced pier carrying a double line of railway, the 
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maxima stresses in the diagonal members of the pier will 
occur' when the live load is on the same side as the wind, the 
lee side line of rails being empty. 
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The strei^Bes due to the horizontal traction of the train 
shonld be added to those abready found. If the line is carved^ 
the force acting along the radius of the curve due to the motion 
of the train in the curve should also be considered. 

The stresses in Eiffel towers may be investigated in a similar 
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manner to that indicated for a braced pier^ the only vertical 
forces being the weight of the structure and the loads on the 
various floors which may be considered as acting vertically at 
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the panel-points. The stresses due to these loads should be 
added to those obtained by drawing a reciprocal polygon for the 
horizontal forces due to wind. The inclination of NQ and MG 
may easily be adjusted from the diagram of wind pressure^ so 
that the diagonal members MN are not necessary. 

Umber Trestle Piers. — Figs. 109 and 114 illustrate the method 
of constructing trestle piers or bents of timber in viaducts of 
moderate height. When the height of the trestle pier is under 
10 feet it is not usual to provide sway bracing, and from 10 to 20 
feet sway braces are arranged as shown in Fig. 114. The braces 
should be bolted to the cap, to each pile or post, and to the 
sill with bolts | inch in diameter, with cast-iron washers under 
both the head and the nut. 

Where the height of the pier exceeds 20 feet, the upper panel 
should be made from 15 to 20 feet, and the odd lengths put in 
the lower panel. 

Figs. 846 and 847 illustrate a high timber trestle pier used 
on the Califomian and Central Bailway, United States, America. 
These high piers require the greatest care and attention on the 
part of the designer. High trestle piers of timber present great 
varieties in design. They should be thoroughly sway-braced, 
each story having one set of braces. Counter-posts are also 
used to stiffen the bent, and longitudinal bracing between the 
bents, either in every bay or in every third or fourth bay, 
arranged horizontally and diagonally. A good plan is to brace 
every third bay diagonally so as to form a tower, and to 
provide simply horizontal longitudinal braces between the bents 
in the intermediate bays at each story. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONTINUOUS aiBDER BOAD BRIDGE. 

The calculation of the stresses in continuous girder bridges may 
be illustrated by the following example of a road bridge. 

The bridge is illustrated in Plate III., and consists of two 
wrought-iron continuous lattice main girders 464 feet long over 
ally supported upon iron cylinder piers, forming three spans of 
140 feet 8 inches, 182 feet, and 140 feet 3 inches respectively, 
measured from the centres of the piers. 

The main girders are spaced 21 feet centres across the bridge, 
and are 10 feet deep, excepting at the ends, which are curved to 
an elliptical outline. The top and bottom booms or chords are 
trough-shaped, formed with horizontal plates and T-irons riveted 
together. 

The web consists of vertical struts over river piers and plates 
over land piers, with flat lattice bars for the tension members, 
and channel bar compression members braced together, with 
ladder bracing set at an angle, the tangent of which is ^. 

The cross-girders are attached to saddles riveted to the 
bottom boom immediately over the apices of the triangulation, 
dividing the girder into panel lengths, each 7 feet long measured 
from apex to apex, or centre to centre of cross-girder. 

Longitudinal timber beams are attached to the top flanges of 
the cross-girders, upon which is laid a continuous floor of planks 
4 inches thick. There is a timber kerb on each side of the 
roadway having a clear width of 18 feet. 

The piers are each constructed with two cylinders filled with 
cement concrete and braced together. The diameter of the 
cylinders of the river piers is 6 feet, and of the land piers 4 feet 
6 inches. 
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The upper portion of each cylinder consists of wronght-iron 
plates I inch thick, riveted together with single butt joints. 

The lower portion consists of cast iron in lengths of 6 feet 
and 1^ inch thick, with making-up piece of a length depending on 
the depth of foundation. Only two lengths are shown on the 
plate ; the bottom length is \\ inch thick, and is provided with 
a cutting edge to facilitate sinking. The wrought-iron cylinders 
are secured together with diaphragm bracing having elliptica 
openings, and consists of f -inch plates and 3 x 3 x f inch angle 
bars arranged as shown. 

The cylinders are sunk by excavating the material from the 
interior and loading until a satisfactory foundation is obtained. 

The dimensions of the plates, bars, angles, channels, etc., 
as well as the principal details are shown on Plate III. 

Cross-Girders. — The dead load on one cross-girder consists of 
the weight of the floor, timber stringers, and the weight of the 
cross-girder itself. The dimensions of the stringers and the 
thickness of the floor may easily be determined from the data 
given, as explained in Chapter XIV. The weight on the driving 
wheels of the traction engine in the worst position must be 
taken. The sizes actually adopted are shown on Plate III.,^ and 
the weight of timber is 827 lbs. per foot run of bridge. The 
dead load on one cross-girder is therefore — 

7 X 827 = 5789 lbs. = 2*6 tons distributed 
Assumed weight of cross-girder = 1*0 „ „ 

Total dead load = 3-6 „ 

The distributed live load is — 

84 X 18 X 7 = 10,584 lbs. = 4*75 tons distributed 

Concentrated load from traction engine shown in Figs. 322 
and 323, which may be in the centre of the bridge, = 9*5 tons. 

Hence we must design the cross-girder for the 9*5 tons in the 
centre plus the distributed dead load of 3*6 tons. This will be 
equivalent to a uniformly distributed load of 22*8 tons. 

The bending moment in the centre is, since the girder is 

21 feet span — 

22-8 X 21 ^^r.. ^ ^^ 
= 59-85 foot-tons 

o 

> The floor in this bridge consists of New South Wales taUow-wood, and the 
stringers of ironbark. The weight is therefore greater than would be the case 
with piDe timbers. 
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The effective depth may be 1*83 feet, and the working stress, 
considering that the maximum load occurs very seldom, and 
then without much impact, may be found by the following 
formula : — 

4-7 fl + 4^^ ) = 4-7 f 1 + — ?^- \ = 5-076, say 5 tons 
^l ^-^SSi:; I 2x22-8^ per square inch 

The moment of resistance of the bottom flange is — 

/ad = 5 X 1-83 X a = 9-15a 
/. 9-15a = 59-85 

/. a = 6-54 square inches 

The section provided consists of — 

2 angles 3" x 3" x i" = 4*7 square inches 
1 plate 5i" X r = 2 

Total area = 6*7 „ „ 

The diameter and pitch of the rivets, and the thickness of 
web plate with regard to the intensity of shearing stress, may be 
investigated as in the other examples given. 

The rivets are | inch diameter and 4 inches pitch. 

The web is yV i^^h thick. 

The weight of the cross-girder may be calculated in the 
manner already sufficiently illustrated, and will be found to 
weigh 2238 lbs. 

The total weight of the deck, including cross-girders, per foot 
run is = 0*51 ton. 

Main Oirders. — The dead load on one main girder is half the 
weight of the deck and the main girder itself. 

Total weight of deck per foot run = 0*256 ton. 

The live load per foot run is — 

S4 X 18 ^ ^^„ , 
2^2240 = ^-««^*^^ 

The weight of the main girder per foot run may be approxi- 
mately estimated by means of the formula — 

W, Wr 



J = 154 X 0-8 = 123-2 
Wi 128 X 0-6 X 12-8 



, where I = the mean span x 0*8, and C = 1200 
= 0*2 ton per foot run 



I 1200 X 5 - 128 X 12-8 
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The total dead and live load distributed per) . „^^ . 
foot run } = 0-798 ton 

The dead load per foot run used in the) _ 

following calculations ) "" ^ ' 

The live load per foot run = 6*75 cwt. 

Case I. — Span II. fully loaded. ii\ = 10 cwt., ti\ = 16*75 
cwt., tTa =r 10 cwt. 

2mi(140 + 182) + 182?Wa = ^(10 x 140^ + 16-75 x 182^ 

/. vii = m^=: 88,867-6 foot-cwt. = 1943-4, 
say 1944 foot-tons 

.'. X = 84"5 feet, say 84 feet 

yt = ^^(182aj - o^ - 88867 = 
2 

X = 30-67 feet from piers I. and II. 
Taking the nearest apex, say 28 feet. 

Case 11. — Spans I. and 11. fully loaded, tvi = u'a = 16-75 
cwt., u?3 = 10 cwt. 

.-. 644mx + 182?n, = ^(16-75 x 140^^ + 16-75 ^182^ 
and 182wi + 644m3 = ^(16*75 x 182^ + 10 x 140^ 

702 = 36,659 foot-cwt. = 1838 foot-tons 
7^1 = 2384 foot-tons 

.-. X = 100-2 feet from abutment I. 

Taking the nearest apex, say 98 feet. 

16-75,, ^„ ^ __^ 46681 - 36659 . 

2/2 = -^ (182a; -ar^ -36,659 — x = 

.'. a; = 80 feet and 145 feet from Pier II., say 28 and 49 feet> 
from Piers II. and III. respectively 

10,, ,n ^ 36659a; ^ 

i/3= ^a^Oaj-a?)- liiT"^ 

/. X = 87-6 feet from abutment 11., say 91 feet 

Case III. — Spans I. and III. fully loaded. Wi = ir^ = 16-75 
cwt., W2 = 10 cwt. 
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644wji + 182/Ma = i(16'75 x 140» + 10 X 182»), and TOi = tw, 

826»Ji = 26,561,920 

.-. wj, = ma = 82,157 foot-cwt. = 1608 foot-tons 

16'75„,^ - 82157 
yi = -^(140 - ar») - -j^^ = 

.'. X = 112*6 feet from abotments I. and n., say 
112 feet 

Vi = ^-^(1820! -a^- 82157 = 

/. a: = 48 and 134 feet from piers I. and 11., say 49 
and 188 feet 

The points of contra-flexnre having been determined, the 
shearing stresses over piers and abutments should be calculated. 
The results are given for the various cases in the following 
table : — 

Table LXXIII. 



Case. I 



11. 



Shear at 



Abats. I. and IL 
Pien I. and I. 

Piers I. and II. 

Point of oontia- 

, flexure 

'Abutment I. 

Pier I. 

Pier I. 

Point of oontra- 

flezure 
Pier II. 
Pier IL 
Abutment II. 
Abuts. I and IL i 
Piers L and II. / 
Piers L and IIL | 
Point of contra- > 

flexure j 



Due to loadiDC with the 
fnll loadon 



Spans L and III. 

Span II. 
SpanL 

Span IL 

Span IIL 
Spans I. and III. 

Span IL 



Shear in 



Pveaaureon 
rapports in 



/ 2M25 
\ 48-88 j 

/ 76-20 I 
\ 50-52 

f 41-86 
\ 75-19 I 

7914 / 
4816 



73-28 \ 
/ 48-10 / 
\ 21-90 
J 47-15 
\ 70-10 X 

/ 45-50 / 
1 21-50 



125*08 



154-88 



121-88 



115-60 



Maxlmnn 
in toni 



On abutment 
due to Case 
IIL =4715 



On piers due 
to Oase II. 
= 164-38 



The bending moments in the centre of each span considered 
as a detached girder are — 

For the 140 feet spans fully loaded — 



w = 



16-75 X 140'^ 
20x8 



= 2052 foot-tons 
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For the dead load only— 

10 X 140^ ^^^^^ ,^ 
m = ^ — — = 1225 foot-tons 
^U X o 

For the 182 feet span fully loaded— 

16-75 X 182^ „,,^^ ,, 
^ = — S^ — 1^ — = 3^68 foot-tons 

For the dead load only — 

10 X 182^ 
m = — — oT, - = 2070 foot-tons 

The diagram of upward and downward bending moments 
may now be plotted to scale, and the positions of the points of 
contra-flexure determined as a check on the values given by the 
equations. The diagrams of bending moments may, however, 
be plotted from the results of solving the equations of bending 
moments for different values of x, which may be taken as 1, 2, 
8, 4, etc., times the panel length, viz. 7 feet; i.e. a; = 7, 14, 
21, etc. 

If the latter method is adopted, it will be correct for a plate 
web girder, and very nearly correct for such a lattice girder as 
the one under consideration; these diagrams are left for the 
student to draw for himself. The method adopted in this 
example will be similar to that explained for lattice girders in 
Chapter VIII. 

The shearing-stress diagrams can be drawn in the manner 
shown in Fig. 215, using the results given in the foregoing 
table, and the stresses in the lattice bars may be deduced with- 
out difficulty. 

Here also the method adopted will be the same as explained 
in Chapter YIII., as the results will be more accurate. 

For a plate web girder, however, the shearing stresses may 
be scaled from the diagram. The stresses in the booms or 
chords, and the lattice bars, will now be considered by the 
method referred to. 

Dead Load. — ^Let w^ denote the load at each apex. S = 85% 
.-. sec « = 1-22077, and tan fl = 0-7. 

/. in = -- X 7 = 3-5 tons 
Wi sec fl = 8-5 X 1-22077 = 4*27 tons 
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Live Load. — Let W2 denote the live load at each apex. 

6-75 
.-. u\ = -rp- X 7 = 2-3625 tons 

1V2 sec d = 2-3625 x 1-22077 = 2-84 tons 

Dead and Live Load. — Let W3 denote the total load at each 

apex — 

16-75 
/. W3 = X 7 = 5-8625 tons 

W3 sec e = 5-8625 x 1*22077 = 7-15676 tons 
^3 tan e = 5-8625 x 0*7 = 4-10875 tons 

The values of tvi sec 6 and W2 sec 6 will be used in tabulating 
the stresses in the lattice bars in the manner illustrated in 
Chapter VIII. 

The concentrated moving load of the traction engine will 
generally increase the stresses on some of the lattice bars towards 
the middle of the spans, and should always be considered. In 
this example the most natural place for the engine is in the 
centre of the bridge, and ^^4 = 8 tons therefore has been taken 
at each apex, giving a value for W4, sec = 9-76616 tons. In a 
bridge with a wider deck, the traction engme should be assumed 
to be close to the kerb on one side, and the load divided between 
the two girders by the law of the lever, giving a correspondingly 
greater apex load on one of the girders, which should be used in 
tabulating the maxima stresses near the centre of the effective 
spans. The values of w^ tan 6 will produce the maxima stresses 
in the chords or booms, and should be used in tabulating these 
stresses in the manner illustrated in Chapter VIII. (Figs. 147, 
149, and 150). 

It will now be most convenient to make outline diagrams of 
the effective spans and the cantilever portions of the main girder 
for the three cases of loading considered, and' to write index 
numbers on the lattice bars as in Figs. 147, 149, Chapter VIII. 

The stresses in both the lattice bars and booms can then be 
tabulated. Only the results of these tabulations will be given, 
as the methods are fully illustrated in the chapter referred to ; 
but it will facilitate the work if a table is first prepared giving 
the values of Wi sec and w^ tan when multiplied by the index 
numbers, such as the following : — 
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Table LXXIV. 



For the dead-load atreaaea 
In the lattice ban. 



Table LXXV. 





foiaec0=s 


Index 


4-27 mnltl- 


number. 


pUedbythe 




index. 


0-5 


214 


10 


4-27 


1-5 


6-41 


2-0 


8-65 


25 


10-68 


3-0 


12-82 


3-5 


14-95 


40 


1709 


4-5 


19-28 


50 


2186 


5-5 


23-50 


6-0 


25-63 


6-5 


27-77 


7-0 


29-91 



For the Uve and dead load atreaaea In the chorda or 




booma. 




Index 
number. 


ws Un 9 = 
4-1 multiplied 
by the index. 


Index 
number. 


tosUntfs 
4-1 mulUpUed 
by the index. 


0-5 


205 


6-0 


24-62 


10 


410 


6-5 


26-67 


2-0 


8-21 


7-0 


28-73 


3-0 


12-31 


8-0 


32 84 


3-5 


14-36 


90 


36-93 


4-0 


16-42 


10-0 


41-04 


4-5 


18-47 


11-0 


45-14 


5-0 


20-52 


12-0 


49-25 


5-5 


22-57 


13-0 


53-35 



The live stresses in the lattice bars may be found as in 
Chapter VIII., p. 127, using the following values : — 
For the centre span — 

u\ sec 9 2*8848 



I 



18 



= 0-16028 ton 



^ ^rasec e 2-8843 ^,^^^^, 
and -^ — = .^ = 0-16965 ton 



I 17 

For the side spans — 

xi\ sec 2-884 



I 



14 



= 0-206 ton 



, tt-asec* 2-884 ^ ,^^^^ , 
also -^ — = -TT^ = 0-18025 ton 



I 



16 



This iinll necessitate four separate tabulations if worked out 
completely. 

For the concentrated load due to the traction engine : — 
For the centre span — 



\c^ sec « 9-76616 



I 



18 



= 0-54256 ton 



, ^-4 sec 9-76616 ^^„..cs^ 
also — = — - — = 0-57448 ton 
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For the side spans — 

/r* sec « 9-76616 



I 14 



= 0-69758 ton 



, ir4sec« 9-76616 ^^,^,^^ 
also -^ — = — — - = 0-61088 ton 
I lb 

These will require, if worked out completely, four more 
separate tabulations. 

It is not generally necessary to work out the tabulations for 
all these cases completely, as a little experience will enable the 
computer to decide which cases produce maxima stresses in the 
effective spans and cantilevers. 

A careful consideration of the diagrams of shearing stress, 
which should generally be made before commencing the detailed 
tabulations, will help the computor to decide which cases require 
to be fully worked out, and where the cases not fully worked 
out are likely to increase those tabulated. By referring to the 
following tables of stresses in lattice bars, it will be seen how 
far the traction engine increases the stresses due to the dead 
and moving loads. If the wheels of the traction engine had 
been taken as close as possible to the kerb, the effect would 
have been greater. Again, if the spans were smaller, a greater 
number of lattice bars would be governed by the load on the 
wheels of the traction engine. In any span, if the extreme 
positions of the point of contra-flexure is known, there wiU be no 
difficulty in determining the maxima stresses in the two effective 
spans and the two cantilevers, either for the dead and moving 
load, or for the dead load and the traction engine. 
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Table LXXVI. 
CmTBB Span.— Table of Stbbssbb in Chobm ob Booms nr Tons. 



Number of 

cbordor 

boom. 


CaseL 
Span IL A1II7 
nioaded. 


Case II. 

SpaDB L and 

11. ftilly 

loaded. 

- 147-74 


CaaeUI. 

Spana I. and 

lU. ftilly 

loaded. 


Maxima. 


Minima. 


1 


- 186-20 


- 4410 


- 166-20 


- 4410 


2 


+ 16415 


+ 143-63 


+ 42-88 


+ 166-20 


+ 42-88 


3 


- 16210 


- 139-53 


- 41-65 


- 162-10 


- 41-65 


4 


+ 16005 


+ 139-53 


+ 40-43 


+ 160-05 


+ 40-43 


5 


- 153-89 


- 131-32 


- 36-75 


- 153-89 


- 36-75 


6 


+ 151-84 


+ 127-22 


+ 35-53 


+ 151-84 


+ 35-53 


7 


- 141-58 


- 114-91 


- 29-40 


- 141-58 


- 29-40 


8 


+ 139-53 


+ 114-91 


+ 28-18 


+ 139-53 


+ 28-18 


9 


- 125-06 


- 98-49 


- 19-60 


- 125-06 


- 1960 


10 


+ 12311 


+ 94-39 


+ 18-38 


+ 123-11 


+ 18-38 


11 


- 104-65 


- 73-87 


- 7-35 


-104-65 


- 7-35 


12 


+ 102-59 


+ 73-87 


+ 613 


+ 102-59 


+ 613 


13 


- 80-02 


- 49-25 


"+ "7-35" 


- 80-02 


+ 7-35 


14 


+ 77-97 


+ 45-14 


- 8-58 


+ 77-97 


- 8-58 


15 


- 51-30 


- 16-42 


+ 24-50 


- 51-30 


+ 24-50 


16 


+ 49-25 


+ 16-42 


- 25-73 


+ 49-25 


- 25-73 


17 


- 18-47 


"+' 16-42'" 


+ 4410 


+ 44-10 


- 18-47 


18 


+ 16-42 


- 20-52 


- 45-33 


- 45-33 


+ 16-42 


19 


"+ 18-47 


+ 57-45 


+ C6-15 


+ 66-15 


+ 18-47 


20 


- 20-52 


- 57-45 


- 67-38 


- 67-38 


- 20-52 


21 


+ 59-50 


+ 98-49 


+ 90-65 


+ 98-49 


+ 69-50 


22 


- 61-56 


- 102-59 


- 91-88 


- 102-59 


- 61-56 


23 


+ 104-65 


+ 147-74 


+ 117-60 


+ 147-74 


+ 104-65 


24 


- 106-70 


- 147-74 


- 118-83 


- 147-74 


- 106-70 


25 


+ 153 89 


+ 196-98 


+ 147-00 


+ 196-98 


+ 14700 


26 


- 155-94 


- 201-08 


- 148-23 


- 20108 


- 148-23 


25-27 


+ 180-57 


+ 225-71 


+ 162-93 


+ 225-71 


+ 162-93 


26-28 


- 180-57 


- 225-71 


- 162-93 


- 225-71 


- 162-93 


centre / 


1525 ft.-tonB 


1310 ft-tons 


462 fL-tonB 






B. mtatj 
piers / 


1944 „ 


2334 „ 


1608 „ 







_ • _ • signifies point of contra-flexure. + Tension. — Compression. 
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Table LXXVII. 
Cbmtbb Spam.— SciiiiABT of Stbesbes in Lattiob Babs ik Tohs. 



Number 
ofbar. 


Evenly distributed live 
and dead load Btreaees 
due to unequal load- 
ing of spans. 


Stresses due to dead 
load and to distri- 
buted moving load. 


Stresses doe to the 
dead load and con- 
centrated load of 
the traction engine. 


ToUl final stresses. 






Minima. 


pSo-n. 1 Tension. 


Com- 
pression. 


Tension. 


Maxima. 
+ 9-44 


Minima. 


1 


+ 7-16 


+ 2-14 


- 0-42 


+ 8-52 


- 1-66 


+ 9-44 


- 1-66 


2 


- 


- 


- 339 


+ 3-20 


- 4-34 


+ 4-60 


+ 4-60 


- 4-34 


3 


+ 716 


+ 4-27 


j+ 9 37 




+ 1001 


+ 1001 


+ 4-27 


4 


- 716 


- 2-14 


- 8-52 + 0-42 


- 9-44 


+ 1-66 


- 9-44 


+ 1-66 


5 


+ 14-31 


+ 6-14 


1 + 14-67 




+ 14-87 


+ 14-87 


+ 6-14 


6 


- 716 


- 4-27 


- 9-37 


- 1001 




- 10-01 


- 4-27 


7 


+ 14-31 


+ 8-55 




+ 15-69 




+ 15-44 


+ 15-69 


+ 8-55 


8 


- 14-31 


- 6-41 


- 14-67 




- 14-87 




- 14-87 


- 6-41 


9 


+ 21-47 


+ 10-68 




+ 21-15 




+ 20-29 


+ 21-47 


+ 10-68 


10 


- 14-31 


- 8-55 


- 15-69 


-15-44 




- 15-69 


- 8-65 


11 


+ 21-47 


+ 12-82 


+ 22-32 




+ 20-86 


+ 22-32 


+ 12-82 


12 


-21-47 


-10-68 -2115 


- 20-29 




- 21-47 


-10-68 


18 


+ 28-63 


+ 14-95 


+ 27-97 




+ 25-71 


+ 28-63 


+ 14-95 


14 


- 21-47 


- 12-82 


- 22-32 


- 20-86 




- 22-32 


- 12-82 


15 


+ 28-63 


+ 17-09 


+ 29-32 




+ 26-28 


+ 29-32 


+ 17-09 


16 


-28-63 


- 14-95 


- 27-97 1 


- 25-71 




- 28-63 


- 14 95 


17 


+ 35-78 


+ 19-23 + 32-21 




+ 28-45 


+ 35-78 


+ 19-23 


18 


-28-63 


- 17-09 


-28-63 


- 25 77 




- 28-63 


« 17-09 


19 


+ 35-78 


+ 21-36 








+ 35-78 


+ 21-36 


20 


-35-78 


- 19-23 


! 






- 35-78 


- 19-23 


21 


+ 42-94 


+ 23-50 


' 






+ 42-94 


+ 23-50 


22 


-35-78 


- 21-36 










-35-78 


- 21-36 


23 


+ 42-94 


+ 25-63 










+ 42-94 


+ 25-63 


24 


- 42-94 


- 23-50 










-42-94 


- 23-50 


25 


+ 50-10 


+ 27-77 








+ 50-10 


+ 27-77 


26 


- 42-94 


- 25-63 










-42-94 


-25 63 



Table LXXVUI. 

Bids Spams.— Tablb or Stbss8E8 in Chobds ob Booms in Tom. 





CilM I. 

Span XL fully 
loaded. 


Case II. 


Gasello. 


Case III. 






Number 
of buy. 


Spans I. and 
n. ftiUy 


Spans I. and 
U.Ailly loaded. 


Spans L and 
III. ftilly 


Maxima. 


Minima. 




loaded. Span I. 
-f 246-23 


Spah III. 


loaded. 






25-27 


+ 196-00 


+ 171-50 


-♦- 164-15 


+ 246 23 


■f 164-15 


26-28 


- 196-00 


-246-23 


- 171-50 


- 164-15 


-246-23 


- 164-15 


27 


+ 178-85 


-f 219-55 


-♦- 154-35 


+ 189-53 


+ 219-55 


-*- 139-53 


28 


- 180-08 


- 221-60 


- 156-80 


- 141-58 


- 221-60 


-141-58 


29 


+ 147-00 


-f- 170-81 


+ 124-95 


+ 94-39 


-f- 170-31 


+ 94-39 


30 


- 148-23 


- 172-36 


- 124-95 


- 96-44 


- 172-86 


- 96-44 


31 


+ 117-60 


-f 125-06 


+ 95-55 


-♦- 53-35 


-f 12506 


-*- 53-35 


32 


- 118-83 


- 127 22 


- 9800 


- 55-40 


- 127-22 


- 55-40 


33 


+ 90-65 


-♦- 84-13 


-f- 71-05 


+ 16-42 


+ 90-65 


+ 16-42 


34 


- 91-88 


- 8618 


- 71-05 


- 18-47 

^^ ^m ^^ a^ 


- 91-88 


- 18-47 


35 


+ 66-15 


+ 47-19 


-f 46-55 


- 16-42 


-f 66-16 


-f 16-42 


36 


- 67-88 


- 49-25 


- 49-00 


+ 14-36 


- 67-38 


+ 14-38 


37 


+ 4410 


-♦- 14-36 


-♦- 26-95 


-r 45-14 


- 45-14 


+ 44-10 


38 


- 45-33 


- 16-42 


- 26-95 


•*- 43-10 


- 45-33 


.*- 4310 


39 


+ 24-50 


- 14^"" 


-f 7-35 


- 69-76 


- 69-76 


-f 24-50 


40 


- 25-73 


-f 12-81 


- 9-80 


-f- 67-71 


-f 67-71 


- 25-73 


41 


+ 7-35 


- 38-99 


"^"fss" 


- 90-28 


- 90-28 


+ 7-35 


42 


- 8-58 


+ 36-93 


+ 7-85 


-f 88-23 


+ 88-28 


- 8-58 


43 


- 7-35 


- 59-50 


- 22-05 


- 10670 


- 106-70 


- 7-35 


44 


+ 613 


-f- 57-45 


-♦- 19-60 


-H04-65 


+ 104-65 


-f- 6-13 


45 


- 19-60 


- 75-93 


- 31-85 


- 11901 


- 119-01 


- 19-60 


46 


+ 18-38 


-f 73-87 


+ 31-85 


+ 116-96 


+ 116-96 


+ 18-38 


47 


- 29-40 


- 88-23 


- 41-65 


- 127-22 


- 127 22 


- 29-40 


48 


+ 2818 


+ 86-18 


+ 39-20 


-f 12506 


-♦- 125-06 


-f 28-18 


49 


- 36-75 


- 96-44 


- 46-55 


- 131-32 


-J131-32 


- 36-75 


50 


+ 35-53 


-f- 94-39 


-f 46-55 


+ 129-07 


+ 12907 


■f 36-53 


51 


- 41-65 


-100-54 


- 51-46 


"*- 131-32 


- 131-32 


- 41*65 


52 


+ 40-43 


-f 98-49 


-f 49-00 


-1-129-07 


+ 129-07 


-f 40-43 


53 


- 44-10 


- 100-54 


- 51-46 


- 127-22 


- 127-22 


- 44-10 


54 


+ 42-88 


-f 98-49 


+ 51-46 


-*- 125-06 


■f 125-06 


+ 42-88 


55 


- 44-10 


- 96-44 


- 5146 


- 11901 


- 119-01 


- 44-10 


56 


+ 42-88 


+ 94-39 


-i- 49-00 


+ 116-96 


-♦- 116-96 


-»- 42-88 


57 


- 41-65 


- 88-23 


- 46-65 


- 106-70 


- 106-70 


- 41-65 


58 


+ 40-43 


+ 86-18 


+ 46-55 


-H04-65 


-f 104-65 


+ 40-43 


59 


- 36-75 


- 75-93 


- 41-65 


- 90-28 


- 90-28 


- 36-75 


60 


+ 35-53 


-f 73-87 


+ 39-20 


-♦- 88-23 


-♦- 88-23 


-f 35-53 


61 


- 29-40 


- 59-50 


- 31-85 


- 69-76 


- 69-76 


- 29-40 


62 


+ 28-18 


-♦- 57-45 


+ 81-85 


■f 67-71 


-f 67-71 


+ 28-18 


63 


- 19-60 


- 38-99 


- 2205 


- 45-14 


- 45-14 


- 19-60 


64 


+ 18-38 


-f 36-93 


-f 19-60 


-f 43-10 


-». 4310 


-*- 18-38 


65 


- 23-50 


- 46-52 


- 2568 


- 58-68 


- 53-68 


- 23-50 


66 


+ 13-48 


-f 26-67 


-*- 14-70 


-f 30-78 


-f 30-78 


-f 13-48 


B.mt \ 
at centre/ 


44-60 


10500 


48-40 


132-7 






foot- tons 


foot-tons 


foot-tons 


foot-tons 






B.iiit. \ 
at piers / 


1943-40 


2334-00 


1833-00 


1608-00 






foot-tons 


foot-tons 


foot-tons 


foot- tons 







^ ^ ^ ^ signifies point of contra^ flexure. 

-«•«->•«« signifies centre between points of contra-flexure. 

+ Tension. — Compression. 
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Table LXXIX. 
SiDX SPAH8.— SnatABT or Stbuub in LAmoB Babs or Toss. 



No. 
of 
bar. 


Evenly dlatrilmted llTe 
and dead load ■tresra 
doe to unequal load- 
log of epana. 


StTeeaea dne 
load and 
bntedmo^ 


to the dead 
the dlatil- 
rlngload. 


OtTCeeeo dne to the dead 
load and the oonoen- 
trated load of the 
traction engine. 


ToUl final BtresBes. 


27 


-42-94 


-25-63 






1 
-42D4 


-25-63 


28 


+ 46-52 


+ 29-91 










+ 46-52 


+ 29 91 


29 


-39-36 


-25-63 










— 39-36 


— 25-63 • 


30 


+ 42-94 


+ 25-63 










+ 42-94 


+ 25-63 


81 


-35-78 


- 21-36 










-35-78 


— 21-36 


32 


+ 39-36 


+ 25-63 










+ 39-36 


+ 25-63 


33 


-32-21 


- 21-36 










-32-21 


- 21-36 


34 


+ 35-78 


+ 21-36 










+ 35-78 


+ 2136 


35 


-28-63 


- 17-09 


-2503 




-23-50 




-28-63 


- 17-09 


36 


+ 32-31 


+ 21-36 




+ 28-61 




+ 26-25 


+ 32-21 


+ 21-86 


37 


- 2505 


- 1709 


-21-64 




-20*76 




-2505 


- 17-09 


38 


+ 28-63 


+ 17-09 




+ 2503 




+ 23-50 


+ 28-63 


+ 17-09 


39 


- 21-47 


- 12-82 


- 21-47 




- 21-19 




- 21-47 


- 12-82 


40 


+ 2505 


+ 17-09 




+ 2505 




+ 24-02 


+ 25-05 


+ 1709 


41 


- 17-89 


- 12-82 


- 1810 




- 18-35 




-18-35 


-12-82 


42 


+ 2147 


+ 12-82 




+ 21-47 




+ 21-19 


+ 21-47 


+ 12-82 


43 


- 14-31 


- 855 


- 14-73 




-15-53 




-15-53 


- 8-55 


44 


+ 17-89 


+ 12-82 




+ 1810 




+ 18-35 


+ 18-35 


+ 12-82- 


45 


- 10-74 


- 8-55 


- 11-55 




- 12-69 




- 12-69 


- 8-55 


46 


+ 14-31 


+ 8-55 




+ 14-73 




+ 15-53 


+ 15-53 


+ 8-55 


47 


- 7*16 


- 3-58 


- 8-39 


+ 002 


- 9-85 


+ 1-52 


- 9-85 


+ 1-52 


48 


+ 10-74 
I 4-27 


+ 7-16 




+ 11-55 




+ 12-69 


+ 12-69 


+ 716 


49 


- 


- 544 


+ 2-88 


- 702 


+ 4-27 


- 7-02 


+ 427 


50 


J- 7«16 


+ 3*58 


- 002 


+ 8-39 


- 1«2 


+ 9-85 


+ 9-85 


- 1-52 


511 + 3-58 
52 -1- 4-27 


- 2-14 


- 2-47 


+ 5-74 


- 419 


+ 7-02 


+ 7-02 


- 4-19 


- 


- 2-88 


+ 5-44 


- 4-27 


+ 7-02 


+ 7-02 


- 4-27 


53 


+ 7-16 
-. 3^58 


-. 




+ 8-77 


- 1-35 


+ 9-76 


+ 9-76 


- 1-35 


54 


+ 2-14 


- 5-74 


+ 2-47 


- 7-02 


+ 4-19 


- 3-58 


+ 214 


55 


+ 10-74 
I 7-16 


+ 214 




+ 11-81 




+ 12-51 


+ .12-51 


+ 214 


56 


- 3-58 


- 8-77 




- 9-76 


+ 1-35 


- 9-76 


+ 1-35 


57 


4. 14-31 


+ 4-27 




+ 1503 




+ 15-25 


+ 15-25 


+ 4-27 


58 1 1 10-78 


I 2-14 


- 11-81 




- 12 51 




- 12-51 


- 2-14 


59 < +17-89 


+ 6-41 




+ 18-24 




+ 18-00 


+ 18-24 


+ 6-41 


60 ! - 14-31 


- 4-27 


-1503 




- 15-25 




- 15-25 


- 4-27 


61 ! +21-47 


+ 8-55 




+ 21-64 




+ 20-76 


+ 21-64 


+ 8-55 


62 ! - 17-89 


Z 6-41 


-18-24 




-1800 




- 18-24 


- 6-41 


63! +25-05 


+ 10-68 




+ 25-03 




+ 23-50 


+ 25-05 


+ 10-68 


64 1 -21-47 


- 8-55 


-21-64 




- 20-76 




-21-64 


- 8-55 



^SE^ua«^^. 



^^liFORNlA^. 
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Table LXXX, 

Central Span. — Table of Seotionb bequibed and provided in Lattice Barb. 



1 




l\ 


Effective areas 
in bars. 


Rivet areas. 




1 


1 


Final stresses. 


% 










Dimension of section 
of bare. 




o Jg 


6 


Re- 


Pro- 


Re- 


Pro- 


{| 




IJ 


quired 


vided 


quired 


vided 




i 


9*^ 






sq. in. 


sq. in. 


sq. in. 


sq. in. 






^ 














2 ohannel bars 51" 




1 


+ 9-44; -1-66 


2-43 


3-90 


6-00 


2-36 


4-81 


x2rxA"atl0j} 
Iba. per foot 


8 


i 


2 


+ 4-60; -.4-34 


1-39 


3-30 


6-00 


115 


4-81 


Ditto 


8 




3 


+ 1001 


5 


2-00 


5-00 


2-5 


4-81 


2 bars 6" X J" 


8 




4 


-9-44; + 1-66 


2-43 


3-90 


6-00 


2-36 


4-81 


same as (1) 


8 




6 


+ 14-87 


5 


2-98 


5-00 


3-72 


4-81 


„ (3) 


8 




6 


- 1001 


2-8 


3-57 


6-00 


2-50 


4-81 


» (1) 


8 




7 


+ 15-69 


5 


314 


5-00 


3-92 


4-81 


M (3) 


8 




8 


- 14-87 


2-8 


5-31 


600 


3-72 


7-21 


., (1) 


12 




9 


+ 21-47 


5 


4-30 


5-00 


5-37 


7-21 


» (3) 


12 




10 


- 15-69 


2-8 


5-60 


6-00 


3-92 


7-21 


,» (1) 


12 




11 


+ 22-32 


5 


4-46 


500 


5-58 


7-21 


M (3) 
2 channel bars 5}" 


12 




12 


- 21-47 


2-8 


7-67 


8-00 


5-37 


7-21 


X 2ft" X J" at 13 
lbs. per foot 


12 




13 


+ 28-63 


5 


5-73 


7'50 


7-16 


9-42 


2 bars 6" X f" 


12 




14 


- 22-32 


2-8 


7-96 


8-00 


5-58 


7-21 


same as (12) 


12 




15 


+ 29-32 


5 


5-86 


7-50 


7-33 


9-42 


,* (13) 
2 channel bars 6|"| 


12 




16 


-28-63 


3-2 


8-95 


11-40 


716 


9-42 


{ x2ft"xJi"atl9 
lbs. per foot ) 


12 




17 


+ 35-78 


5 


7-16 


9-00 


8-95 


10-99 


2 bars 7" X f" 


14 




18 


-28-63 


3-2 


8-95 


11-40 


7-16 


9-42 


same as (16) 


12 




19 


+ 35-78 


5 


7-16 


9-00 


8-95 10-99 


„ (17) 


14 




20 


-35-78 


3-2 


1118 


11-40 


8-95 10-99 


» (16) 


14 




21 


+ 42-94 


5 


8-60 


12-25 


10-74 12-56 


2 bars 8" X \" 


16 




22 


-35-78 


3-2 


11-18 


11-40 


8-95 10-99 


same as (16) 


14 




23 


+ 42-94 


5 


8-60 


12-25 


10-74 12-56 


,. (21) 
2 channel bars 8" 


16 




24 


- 42-94 


3-5 


12-27 


130 


10-74 12-56 


\ X 3i" X f " at 22 
lbs. per foot 


16 




25 


+ 5010 


5 


10-02 


12-25 


12-53 


13-13 


same as (21) 


18 




26 


- 42-94 


3-5 


12-27 


1300 


10-74 


12-56 


» (24) 


16 




27 


-42-94 


3-5 


12-27 


1300 


10-74 


12-56 


„ (24) 


16 
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TABLE LXXXI. 
SiDB Spans. — ^Tabls of Sbotions bequibed and fbotidid in Lattiok BABa 



1 


Final streaacs. 


1 

IF 

50 


EITectlv 
inb 


e areas 
ars. 


Rivet 


areas. 


Dimensions of 
section of bars. 


1 


1, 


•s 








1*^ 







Re- 


Pro- 


Re- 


Pro- 









^ 




quired 


vided 


qalred 


vided 






i 






sq. in. 


sq. in. 


sq. in. 
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FreMure on Expansion Rollers. — The maximum pressure at 
abutments occurs when the spans I. and III. are completely 
loaded, and it equals 47 tons on each bearing. 

Three rollers are provided, each 2 feet long by 2 feet deep 
and 4i inches wide ; the pressure per lineal inch is therefore — 

47x20 ^. . 
-^2-=13cwt. 

The maximum pressure on the piers occurs when the spans 
I. and II. are completely loaded, and equals 155 tons on one 
bearing. 

Seven rollers are provided, each 2 feet long by 2 feet deep 
and 4 inches wide ; the pressure per lineal inch is therefore — 

155 x20 ,^ _, 
-^^g^ = 19cwt. 

With such a small resistance the girders will expand most 
freely. 

The main girders are fixed on pier I., and rest upon the 
expansion rollers at the other supports. 

For a variation of ± 60® Fahr., the expansion may easily be 
shown to be 0-68 inch on No. 1 abutment, and 1'57 inch on 
No. 2 abutment. 

The saddle pin on the expansion rollers over the piers is 
2 feet 4 inches long, and 41 inches diameter; hence the 
pressure per lineal inch of pin is — 

155 

— = 5-57 tons 

The pressure per square inch is — 

5-57 

^ = 1-21 ton 

Pressure on Foundations. — Biver Piers. 

Load on one cylinder when the superstructure is fully loaded 156 tons. 
53 feet 1} inch of wrought-iron cylinder with concrete at.87*75 

cwt. per foot run , 100 „ 

Bracing taken at 2 cwtu per foot run ... ... ... 5 „ 

Total weight on bottom of wrought-iion cylinder ... 261 „ 
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The pressure on bottom of wrought-iron cylinder 6 feet in 



diameter = 



261 



= 9*23 tons per square foot. 



28-27 
Load on cast-iron cylinder — 

Gonristing of the load on the bottom of wrought-iron cylinder 261 tons. 
16 feet of caBt-iron cylinder with concrete at 41*7 cwt. per foot run 33 „ 

Total weight on the bottom of cast-iron cylinder ... 294 „ 

Pressure on the bottom of the cast-iron cylinder 6 feet in 



diameter : 



294 



= 10*4 tons per square foot. 



28-27 
Land Piers or Abutments. 

Load on one cylinder when the Buperstmctare is fully loaded... 
14 feet 1} inches of wrought-iron cylinder with concrete at 

21*6 cwt. per foot run 
Bracing at 2 cwt. per foot run 
52 feet of cast-iron cylinder with concrete at 24'8 cwt. per foot run 

Total weight on bottom of cast-iron cylinder 



47 tons. 

15 „ 

1 ,• 

64 ,, 

127 „ 



Pressure on the bottom of the cast-iron cylinder 4 feet 6 

127 
inches in diameter = = about 8 tons. 

15-9 

These pressures are not excessive, as the foundations are of 
sound rock. 

The following table gives the quantities of materials used in 
the bridge which it would be most convenient to include in the 
contract for supply and delivery : — 

TABLE LXXXII. 



Description. 



Cast iron in cylinders, handrail brackets, ladder bracing 
Cast iron in bed-plates, saddle-plates, rollers, caps, and blocks 
Wrought iron in cylinders and bracing, including rivets 
Wrought iron in main girders (including steel L covers), cross- (, 
girders, pockets, scuppers and wind bracing, and rivets j 
Wrought iron in rolled girders and straps of approach spans 
Wrought iron in handrail standards and black bolts ... 
Wrought iron in turned bolts and set screws 

Steel in turned pins 

Pig lead for lewis bolts 

Sheet ditto 

Ghis-pipe handrails 

Paint, us specified, two coats 

- Lamp-poets, with lamps, complete 



QnantitleB. 



tonn. 
92 
14 
59 



cwt. qn. Ibe. 

15 16 

4 3 2 

17 2 a 



254 17 26 



18 


10 


2 


26 


6 


14 


2 


8 


1 


18 


2 


8 





11 


3 


8 





9 


1 


16 





3 





4 


4 


19 


8 


9 
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The following table gives the quantities of materials which 
should be included in the erection of the bridge. 



TABLE LXXXIII. 



Deacrlptton. 



QuantiUet. 



Fixing and sinking oast-iion cylinders, complete 

Excavating in cylinders, other than rock 

Excavating in cylinders in rock 

Concreting cylinders 

Granite or blue stone in bedstones, set , 

Fixing wrought iron in cylinders and bradng, complete 
Fixing cast iron in bed-plates, saddle-plates, rollers, caps, and| 

blodffl j 

Fixing wrought iron and steel in main girders (including castj 

iron in ladder bracing), cross-girders, wind bracing, scupper > 

and pockets, bolts, and set screws ) 

Fixing wrought iron in rolled girders of approach spans 
Fixing handrail, including wrought-iron and cast-iron brackets 

Fixing lead 

tiawn timber in longitudinal girders, timber packing pieoes,) 

cross-girders, and planking / 

Hewn timber in kerbs and sills 
Tar, one coat 

„ three coats 

Paint, as specified, two coats 

„ „ three coats, including stopping and filling ... 

Excavation for abutments other than ro^, including unwaterlng 

Concrete for abutments 

Masonry „ 

Hand-packed rubble, as specified 

Carriage of ironwork to site of bridge 



tons. cwt. qre. lU. 
91 8 19 
142} cub. yards 

11* „ „ 
355|f „ „ 
265 „ feet, 
tons. cwt. qra. lbs. 

61 1 1 15 

U 4 3 2 



25G 9 20 

18 10 2 2(> 
7 2 3 
12| cwts. 

4886 cub. feet 

520 ,. „ 



90} cub yards 

186t „. „ 
1721 „ „ 
toim. cwt. qn. lbs. 
449 8 2 21 



OFTHE ^^ , 

^university] 



CHAPTER XXII. ■ 

SWING BRIDGES. \^ 

Among the most important class of movable bridges are 
those known as swing bridges. These may be classified ac- 
cording to the method adopted for supporting their weight 
during the process of swinging, thus — 

(A) Bridges entirely supported on rim-bearing turn-tables 
consisting of a circular roller path, with a ring of conical rollers, 
upon which rests a circular girder carrying the main girders 
of the bridge. 

(B) Bridges supported on a centre-bearing turn-table, con- 
sisting of a central pivot, or a nest of one or more series of 
conical rollers, with or without a ring of live rollers, or two or 
more, wheels for steadying the bridge during the process of 
opening. The weight may be proportioned in this class of 
bridge so as to partly rest on the central pivot and partly on 
the live rollers. 

((7) Bridges which are partially or completely lifted by means 
of a central hydraulic press, and turn on a water centre or on 
a spherical pivot. 

(D) Floating swing bridges, in which the load upon the ring 
of live rollers or central pivot is buoyed up by means of a 
hollow caisson which carries the bridge, so that only a portion 
of the load rests upon the pivot or rollers. 

Clasa A. — This class of bridge is constructed with two canti- 
levers of equal or unequal lengths ; in the former case one arm 
balances the other, in the latter the shorter arm must be loaded 
so as to balance the longer. 

An example of this kind of bridge occurs at Goole over the 
river Ouse,^ in which the two arms are each 100 feet in length. 

» VoL IviL Proc, Inst. C.E., paper by J. Price, M.Iii8t.C.E. 
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Other examples exist at the entrance from Alfred Dock to 
East Float, Birkenhead, the entrance to Alfred Dock/ the river 
Hull south bridge,^ and in numerous highway bridges over 
navigable rivers. The bridges mentioned are moved by 
hydraulic power, but the special design of this class of bridge 
has very little to do with the motive power used for swinging it, 
whether hydraulic, steam, or hand power. It frequently happens 
that hand-power is the only means available for rotating the 
bridge. 

It is important in this class of bridge that the weight should 
be equally distributed over the live rollers, so that they may 
work with the minimum friction. The main girders generally 
rest upon the circular girder at four points, which arrangement 
does not distribute the weight with sufficient equality over the 
rollers. It is much better to divide the weight equally over six 
equidistant points. This matter will be further illustrated. 

CZa«« jB. — This class includes a large number of important 
swing bridges. The central pivot may be arranged to carry the 
whole of the weight, but the more usual proportion is from two- 
thirds to three-quarters. 

The bridge over the Earitan ^ erected by the Keystone Bridge 
Company, Philadelphia, from the designs of Mr. J. H. Linville, 
is 472 feet long, with two passages each 216 feet. 

The total dead load is 4500 lbs., and the live load 2500 
lbs. per foot run. The load upon the central pivot may be 
regulated to any desired extent by means of the suspension 
bolts. Before being swung, the bridge is lifted by four hydraulic 
rams to a height of 4 inches clear of the abutments, and while 
being closed it is lowered directly on to the abutments, so that 
wedges or other modes of setting up are unnecessary. 

The bearings are adjusted to such a height that each carries 
half the weight of the bridge ; the lower chords are parted in the 
centre, and a slotted link connection is used in the top chord, 
so that the bridge acts as two cantilevers while being swung, and 
as two independent girders when resting on the abutments. 
In this way the disadvantages of a long continuous girder are 
overcome, and the end does not rise when a heavy train 
approaches from the other end of the bridge, producing a hammer- 
like action of the main girder on the abutments. To overcome 

» Vol. Ivii. Vrwi. ImU CM, paper by J. Price, M.InBt.C.E. 
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this difficulty, latching apparatus is sometimes provided for 
fixing the ends when the bridge is closed. 

The Kansas city bridge consists of two openings each 160 
feet, and is set up on the abutments by means of sliding wedges. 
Both these bridges are moved by means of steam power. The 
Hawarden bridge over the river Dee, England, includes a swing 
tipan 284} feet long, forming openings 87 and 140 feet long 
respectively.^ The main girders are of steel 32 feet deep over 
the centre of the swing pier, 9i feet deep at the ends. The 
girders are lattice, divided into panels 17 feet long, with single 
triangulated vertical and diagonal members, except over the 
pivot, where the members cross each other. The top booms are 
<3urved,and the bottom booms horizontal, of trough-shaped section. 
The cross-girders are spaced 17 feet centres, and are 29 inches 
•deep over the angle irons. The weight per square foot of the 
deck is 38 lbs., including brackets and gangway plates, but 
exclusive of the permanent way. The main girders were built 
without camber, and provision was made in the lifting apparatus 
at the tail end for taking out the deflection which occurs when 
the longer end is unsupported, so that the stresses in the girder 
due to its own weight are removed as much as possible. 

The weight of the tail end is made 15 tons heavier than the 
longer end by loading it, and the load upon the central pivot 
is regulated by means of suspension bolts acting on the pivot 
cross-bearing girder which supports the bridge over the pivot 
pier, so that the whole or any portion of the total load of the 
swing span may be thrown upon the central pivot. The bridge 
has a slight bascule movement for the purpose of lifting the fore 
ends out of their bearing sockets, which is effected by lowering 
the tail ends by means of two rams, each 25 inches in diameter 
and 8| inches stroke, capable of supporting and lifting 800 tons. 
Four rollers of cast steel 3 feet in diameter are provided, two 
under each end of the main bearing girder, and directly^ under 
the main girders on the pivot pier. The rollers revolve in 
wrought-iron carriages upon fixed radial axles. Two cast-steel 
rollers, also 3 feet in diameter, are arranged at the tail end, one 
under each main girder, which carry the preponderating load 
only, viz. 15 tons. 

A solid bearing pivot was adopted in preference to a 
hydraulic ram or water-bearing, as, the necessary vertical move- 

> Vol. cviii. Proc. Inst, C.E., paper by F. Fox, MJustCB. 
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ment of the bridge being provided for, a ram was not necessary. 
The cup-and-ball pivot is 80 inches in diameter, of forged 
wrought iron, case hardened, which provides for both rotating 
and bascule movement. The lubricant used is heavy cylinder 
oil, which is injected into the bearing about once for every 
three swings. The weight resting on the pivot is 782 tons 
while the bridge is being turned, and the average pressure per 
square inch about 1 ton ; the maximum pressure at the centre 
is, however, much greater, as the radius of the cup is \ of an 
inch larger than that of the ball. 

The bridge is moved by two single-acting hydraulic rams 
securely attached to the solid brickwork of the main pier. The 
slewing drum is 82 feet in diameter, and forms a part of the- 
main bearing girder. The tail-end rollers are fitted with a 
winch gear and brake, in order that the bridge may be opened 
and closed by hand. The bascule movement of the bridge i& 
utilized in mechanically locking it in position when closed, and 
for closing the space which would otherwise occur between the 
ends of the rails on the moving and fixed portions of the bridge.. 
The important moving parts of the bridge are interlocked 
with the signals on the railway. The opening of the bridge 
requires the following operations: (1) Lifting the tail end of 
the bridge \ inch by the tail-end rams ; (2) withdrawing the 
sliding bearing blocks from under the tail ends ; (3) lowering 
the tail-end rollers; and (4) setting in motion the rotating: 
rams. 

CloBs (7. — This class of bridge, which is made to turn entirely 
on a long central pivot of conical form, is used largely in Hol- 
land. It is necessary for the roadway to be sufficiently high 
above the water-level to allow of the necessary length of the 
pivot, and also for the main girders to be arranged below 
the roadway, keeping the centre of gravity below the point 
of support. The foundations must be good, as any settle- 
ment might cause the bridge to jam so that it could not be 
turned. 

Class D. — This class of bridge is used largely in connection 
with the entrances to docks. The bridge is arranged so as to* 
be out of balance, and is supported in the centre upon an 
hydraulic press and at the tail end upon wheels. When the 
centre is raised, the bridge tilts over until the wheels on the tail 
end come in contact with the tram plate. The tail end may tilt 
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upwards or downwards; in the former case the tram plate is 
inverted. The central pivots are made spherical, but the bridge 
actually turns on a water-centre. Examples of this class of 
bridge exist at the Albert Dock, Hull ; the West India Docks, 
London ; the Leith bridge, England ; and the Marseilles bridge, 
France. 

Another example of this class of bridge is the swing bridge 
of Le PoUet (Dieppe).^ This bridge was necessitated by the 
New Dock Works, Dieppe, and crosses a waterway 131 feet 
wide. The longer arm of the bridge, when swinging, is 154 
feet, and the shorter arm 77 feet. The main girders are 80 feet 
deep over the pivot, with horizontal bottom booms and curved 
top booms of trough-shaped section. The panel length is 16 feet, 
with vertical posts and diagonals, in both directions. The total 
weight of the bridge swinging is 800 tons, and the ballast weighs 
284j^ tons, or 20 tons more than is necessary to counterbalance 
the bridge. The deflection of the long end in swinging is 
4^ inches. The bridge, when in use, rests on three sets of 
bearings, viz. at the tail end and on the passage walls, being 
clear of the pivot. When turning it is carried on a hydraulic 
plunger, and the excess weight at the tail end rests by two pairs 
of rollers on the rail track. The opening of the bridge requires 
the following operations: (1) The cylinder under the pivot is 
opened to the pressure water, and the plunger-head brought 
in contact with the bridge. The bridge does not yet lift, as the 
area of the plunger is only proportioned to 624 tons. (2) Pres- 
sure is opened in two hydraulic cylinders placed one under each 
main girder near the tail end of the bridge. The bridge is now 
lifted from its bearings, and is water-borne on three cylinders. 
(8) The supports under the tail end are withdrawn by means of 
a small hydraulic cylinder operating through a crank and 
connecting rod. (4) Pressure is withdrawn from the two lifting 
cylinders at the tail end. The bridge now falls again, and, 
owing to the overbalance, tilts backwards until the rollers at 
the tail-end rest on the rail, the central plunger sinking to the 
bottom of its cylinder, where it rests upon a steel ring let into 
the bottom of the casting. (5) The bridge is now swung by the 
usual hydraulic arrangements. The weight is thus divided in 
turning between the water pressure, which carries 624 tons, the 

' AnndLe$ des PonU et ChausWes, December, 1891, p. 584; abstract, vol. cix.» 
p. 416, Proc, Ind. C.E, 
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steel ring in the cylinder carrying 156 tons, and the rail track 
at the tail carrying 20 tons. In closing the bridge these 
operations are reversed. The opening or closing takes usually 
from two to three minutes, although it can be done in one 
minute and a half. 

The large swing bridge over the Tyne, at Newcastle, cannot 
be included strictly in any of the foregoing classes. This bridge 
is supported and turned on a water-centre at a constant level, 
acting as a relieving, not a lifting, pivot. It is in every respect 
a most satisfactory structure. 

In designing a swing bridge, whether for road or railway 
traffic, it is necessary to reduce the dead weight of the moving 
portion of the bridge, in order to reduce the frictional resistances 
to turning, which are proportional to this weight. 

Steel is obviously the best material to use for the moving 
portion of a swing bridge, and the tensile working stresses in 
the various members of the structure when closed should be 
determined in the manner explained in Chapter I. for ordinary 
bridges. The compressive working stresses may be determined 
by the formulaa given in Chapter XII. When the bridge is being 
swung, the stresses in the various members of the structure are 
due to the dead load only ; but, since in starting and stopping 
there is a certain amount of impact, it is desirable to adopt the 
rule given by Mr. T. Cooper in his specifications, viz. — 

"For swing bridges and other movable structures, the 
dead-load unit stresses during motion must not exceed three- 
fourths of the unit stresses for dead load on stationary 
structures." 

In the Hawarden bridge the working stress in tension was 
6^ tons, and in compression 5 tons. 

As to whether the main girders should be made continuous 
or discontinuous over the swing pier will depend upon the width 
of the openings provided, and the live load upon the bridge, as 
well as the method proposed for fixing the ends. In an ordinary 
highway bridge with two openings, each 60 feet, there is no 
reason why the girders should not be made continuous, and in 
railway bridges of greater length the girders may be made 
continuous, provided that the ends are securely fixed in position 
when the bridge is closed. If the ends of a long railway swing 
bridge merely rests upon the supports at the ends, the tendency 
of a heavy engine entering the bridge at one end is to raise the 
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other end, and it is necessary to make proper provision at the 
ends to resist this tendency, or the girders should be made 
discontinuous when closed by hinging them over the swing pier, 
and connecting the girders to a vertical post over the hinge by 
means of tension bars, which are brought into action when the 
bridge is moving, or the same method may be adopted as that 
described for the Baritan bridge. 

It is very important that provision should be made in all 
swing bridges, which are not lifted mechanically before turning, 
for taking out the droop of the girders when turning, such as a 
toggle joint hydraulic lifting arrangement, as in the Ouse bridge, 
or a cam worked by hand-gear in ordinary hand-power bridges, 
or the methods adopted in the Hawarden and the Le Pollet 
bridges may be used. 

If the end drop or deflection is not taken out by some means, 
the stresses due to the deflection must be added to those pro- 
duced by the live load, which is unsatisfactory in every way. 

The Mctional resistances during turning in bridges where 
the whole of the load is carried on a ring of live rollers, will 
depend to a large extent upon the equal distribution of the load 
over these rollers, and distributing girders should be arranged 
between the underside of the main girders and the circular 
girder immediately above the live rollers, in order to distribute 
the load equally over six equidistant points of the circular 
girder. 

On Plate IV. are shown details of a design for a swing bridge, 
with a roadway 18 feet wide and two openings each of 60 feet in 
the clear. The main girders are of the lattice type 21 feet 
4 inches between centres, and 152 feet over all, the depth at 
centre being 7 feet, and at the ends 5 feet effective. The boom 
sections are formed of steel T bars and flange plates 2 feet wide 
of wrought iron, and the web consists of wrought-iron lattice 
bars and U irons braced to form struts, the central 14 feet 
6 inches being plated and stiffened over points of support and at 
the centre. At each lower apex is a wrought-iron cross-girder, 
resting on a saddle secured to main girder, and carrying seven 
longitudinal timber stringers, to which is spiked the 4-inch 
diagonal planking forming the roadway. 

At the centre the main girders are secured each to two 
wrought-iron stools 12 feet 4 inches apart, while the ends, when 
the bridge is closed, are raised and supported on cast-iron cams. 
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The conditions for calculation are therefore those of a continuous 
girder, with two side spans of 70 feet and a central span of 
12 feet 4 inches, the side spans acting as cantilevers when the 
bridge is swinging. The girders are designed for a distributed 
live load of 84 lbs. per square foot, and a concentrated rolling 
load of 16 tons on a 10-feet wheel base. To minimize the 
deflection at ends when the bridge is open, an excess of area is 
provided throughout. 

In accordance with the most recent practice, particular atten- 
tion has been given to the method of distributing the weight 
of the superstructure evenly on to the rollers. These are of cast 
iron, thirty-two in number, 18 inches diameter, and 6 inches 
face, revolving round a central pivot, and carrying a wrought- 
iron annular girder 21 feet 4 inches diameter, to which the 
weight of the superstructure is delivered at six equidistant 
points. As shown on diagrams. Plates IV., IVa, IVfe, and IVc, 
each main girder rests on two stools, secured each to a longi- 
tudinal distributing girder, one end of which is carried by 
a stool on the annular girder, and the other by the transverse 
distributing girder. The position of the stools under the main 
girders is such that one-third of the load is delivered direct 
from each to the annular girder, and two-thirds to the trans- 
verse distributing girders, and by them to the annular girder. 
By this means, if W be the weight on each stool, two-thirds of 
W is taken at each of the six points. When the bridge is 
swinging, the total load on rollers due to superstructure, in- 
cluding the weight of distributing arrangement, etc., is 178 
tons ; so that the pressure on rollers is 18 cwt. per lineal inch 
of face. Secured to the upper annual girder and to a casting 
which revolves round the pivot are six radial distance girders of 
light section. The rollers are conical, with axes terminating at 
the centre of the pivot at a point in the same horizontal plane 
as the upper surface of rollers. The roller tracks are of cast 
iron in twelve segments, and special arrangements have been 
made for obtaining a perfectly level surface, when erecting the 
lower track, by means of steel adjusting wedges and iron cement. 
For horizontal adjustment a fine circular grove is cut in the 
track, and a single roller rotated until its inner edge coincides 
with the grove throughout. To allow of the rollers being run 
in or out, each roller rod is fitted with an adjustable gun-metal 
bush on which the roller revolves. The joints in tracks are- 
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made diagonal in order to distribute the pressure over two 
segments. 

The machinery for operating the swing span is carried on 
a platform on the outside of the downstream main girder, and 
is worked from the deck of the bridge, both lifting and turning 
gear being driven from the same handle. The machinery for 
lifting the ends has been designed for a deflection of 2 inches, 
and consists of bevel wheels and pinions operating a shaft which 
runs the whole length of the bridge, carried by brackets on the 
main girder. At each end of this shaft is a steel worm gearing 
into a phosphor-bronze wheel attached to a transverse shaft, 
with two cams of a 1-inch throw at each end working in cast- 
iron cam rollers, on which the bridge rests. These in turn are 
supported on cast-iron chairs over piers, provided with cast-iron 
bearing blocks fitted with wedges to allow of adjustment when 
erecting. To prevent over- winding, the second motion shaft is 
screwed for a portion of its length, and provided with two gun- 
metal stops and a gun-metal nut, with arms working in cast-iron 
guides bolted to the outer web of the main girder. 

By means of a clutch on the first motion shaft worked by a 
hand-wheel on the inside of main girder, the machinery for 
either lifting or turning the bridge may be thrown into gear as 
desired. The latter consists of gearing which operates a pinion 
E on a vertical shaft working into a rack secured to the lower 
annular girder. The rack is of cast iron in five segments, and 
allows for a movement through lb(f. 

It is calculated that two men will be able to swing the bridge 
in four minutes, the operation of lifting occupying the same 
time. A tell-tale near the operating handle indicates the position 
of the bridge during opening and closing. 

The swing pier consists of six cylinders, 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter, spaced equidistantly round a circle of 21 feet IJ inch 
diameter, and securely braced to each other and to a central 
cylinder carrying the pivot. 

The piers at ends of span are formed each of two cylinders 6 
feet in diameter, with diaphragm bracing. All the cylinders are 
of cast iron to high-water mark, above which they are of wrought 
iron, and they are filled with concrete. The bridge illustrated is 
suitable for light traflic which does not include vessels of large 
size, but the piers would require to be protected by means of 
dolphins and guide piles, or a wrought-iron caisson filled with 
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concrete might be substituted for the six cylinders with advan- 
tage. The foundations are good in the case illustrated, but, if 
there was any likelihood of settlement, a much more substantial 
central pier would have been necessary. The dimensions of the 
girders may be verified by the student, the calculations being 
similar to those already illustrated. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ARCHED AND SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 

The arch is more economical than the most economical truss or 
girder, considered merely with regard to the ratio of its carrying 
capacity to its own weight. This is seen when the weight of a 
bowstring girder is compared with an arched rib. In the bow- 
string girder, the curved member must be designed to resist the 
direct stresses developed in it, and the horizontal member the 
constant tensile stress. We have seen that for uniform loading, 
or for equal loads concentrated at each panel-point, there is no 
stress in the web bracing, but for partial loading produced by a 
passing train the web bracing will be stressed. The piers 
supporting the truss must be designed to carry the weight of the 
structure and the maximum load carried by it. If the ends of 
the curved member are made to abut against the piers or abut- 
ments the horizontal tie may be dispensed with, but the abut- 
ments or piers (if there is more than one span) must be made 
larger, in order that they may be capable of resisting the thrust 
produced by the end reactions of the curved rib. 

If the extra cost of the abutments is less than the cost of the 
tie, then the arch is a cheaper structure than the truss. 

In long spans the saving effected by dispensing with the tie 
and the bracing bars of the web is considerable, which is due not 
merely to their extra cost above the extra cost of the abutments 
and the lighter bracing of the arch, but to the fact that in the 
arched rib the load sustained is less by the extra weight of 
material necessary in the bowstring truss. 

The suspension bridge is the inverted form of the arched 
bridge, in which the tension in the suspended rib or cables 
corresponds with the compression in the arched rib. In either 
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case, if the rib is loaded in any way whatever, the correct form, 
in order that it may sustain the load without bending, is the 
equilibrium polygon for the load in question. 

Let Wi, Wa, Wi . . . We (Fig. 362) denote a series of loads 
acting on a straight beam amli^ and let abc . . , h denote the 
equilibrium polygon for these loads obtained by drawing lines 
parallel to the strings in the force polygon, Fig. 353. Draw 
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Fig. 353. 



ihe line H perpendicular to the load line, Fig. 353, represent- 
ing to the scale of the force polygon the horizontal component 
of the stress in ah. 

Then, by Culman's principle, the bending moment at any 
point in the beam, such as w, is equal to — 

dm X H 

If we denote the bending moment at any point by 2Waj, and 
the corresponding ordinate of the equilibrium polygon by V, 
then — 

SWaj = HV, and V = ^ 

±1 

From this equation we observe that the height of the equi- 
librium polygon is inversely proportional to H. 

It may be shown that the form of the equilibrium polygon 
for loads distributed equally along the horizontal is a parabola, 
for loads equally distributed along the length of the rib it is a 
catenary, and for uniform pressure acting normally at any point 
in a curve it is a circle. 

If the form of the arched rib corresponds with the polygon 
nbc . . . /t, there will be no bending stress upon it ; but if the 
system of loading produces an equilibrium polygon aVc'cF^h, the 
arched rib will be subjected to bending stress. 
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Let Y denote the ordinate of the polygon, and V that of the 
rib, and M the bending moment at the point m ; then — 

M = SW(c - HV 
but since SWa = HV 

M = - H(V - V) 

The bending moment at any point of an arched rib for any 
system of loading is proportional to the difference between the 
ordinates of the rib and of the equilibrium polygon for that 
system of loading. 

This is perfectly general, and applies to arches with fixed and 
free ends. 

The loads upon an arched rib produce at any section — 

(1) A normal thrust which is uniformly distributed over the 
area of the rib at the section, its horizontal component being H. 

(2) A shearing stress at the section. 

(8) A bending moment H(V' — V) producing tension and 
compression on opposite sides of the neutral axis of the section. 
The direct compression, combined with bending, produces a 
distribution of stress over the section similar to that which has 
been shown to exist in short columns. The methods adopted in 
the foregoing investigations of the two-hinged arched rib, also 
the arched rib without hinges, is partly taken from Professor 
Burr and Professor Eddy.^ 

Let S = the shearing stress at any section. 
W = any load upon the rib. 
M = the bending moment at any section. 
V = the vertical deflection of the rib at any section. 
Va = the horizontal deflection. 
a = the strain, extension, or compression in any fibre 
situated at a perpendicular distance unity above 
or below the neutral axis and parallel to it. 
n = the length of the parts into which the arched rib is 
divided; the smaller the value of n the more 
accurate the results. 
Then the following approximate equations may be used : — 

S = 2W (1) 

M = :sWa; (2) 

* ''Stresses in Bridge and Boof Trusses,*' by W. H. Burr; *'Besearches in 
Graphical Statics," by H. T. Eddy. 
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From (2) and (5) we have — 

M : V : : SWa? : 

: : SW 
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Hence in any equilibrium polygon in which =^ is used 

instead of W, the ordinates will represent the deflections. 

In an arched rib with fixed or free ends, the depth should 
be made sufficient to enable it to retain its form under the 
partial distribution of the maximum live load. This is most 
conveniently done by dividing the material of the rib into two 
portions, placed one below the other, forming two arches united 




8'Lottis Bruise. 

Fig. 354. 

together with suitable bracing. The finest example of the rigid 
arch occurs in the bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis 
(see Fig. 854), which consists of three spans, 502, 520, and 502 
feet. Each span consists of four ribs, and each rib is con- 
structed with two steel tubes spaced vertically 12 feet apart 
centre to centre and united with bracing. The dead load per 
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lineal foot is 1 ton on each rib, and the live load produced with 
a crowd of people on a roadway and footpaths 52 feet wide, and 
two lines of rails underneath loaded with engines, is 0*8 ton 
per foot run on each rib. 

The total weight of iron and steel in one rib of the central 
span is 218 tons. The total weight of iron and steel in the four 
ribs, including vertical struts to roadway, and railways, wind 
bracing, etc., is about 1600 tons. The total cost of the entire 
bridge was ^61,361,878. 

Four bowstring trusses of the same central span as the 
St. Louis bridge would weigh at least 500 tons more. The 
temperature stresses were calculated for an extreme variation 
of ± 80° Fahr. The maximum working stress allowed was 
13'4 tons in compression, and 8*9 tons in tension. 

As an example of an arched bridge hinged at the springing, 
we may select the Harlem Eiver bridge (Fig. 355), which 
consists of two steel arches, each 510 feet span, with masonry 
piers and abutments. Each span is constructed with six steel 




510- 

j, 550'—-- 

Harf^m Bridge. 

Fia. 356. 



ribs spaced 14 feet centres under the roadway, which is 80 feet 
wide, with two footpaths. The effective depth of the arched 
ribs is 12 feet. The bridge was designed for the following loads. 
Floor of Bridge. — A dead load 225 lbs. per square foot. 
A live load 100 „ „ „ 

Or a 20-ton steam roller. 
Arched Ribs. — A dead load of each rib 1*1 ton per foot run. 
A dead load of floors and paving 1*36 ton per 

foot run. 
A live load of 0*6 ton per foot run. 

z 
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A wind pressure of 5'4 tons per foot distributed 

in proportion to the exposed surfaces. 

The modulus of elasticity of the iron was assumed to be 

26,000,000 lbs. per square inch. Working stress in ribs, tension 

or compression, on gross area, 6*7 tons per square inch ; 




KPt»"*P'^t»**^ ••«* 



on net sections, 8 tons per square inch. Extreme variation of 
temperature, ± 75"* Fahr. 
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Arehed Bib lunged at the Springing. — The equilibrium polygon 
for any loads acting on an arched rib hinged at the springing 
and continuous at the centre may be determined in the following 
manner. 

Let Ail, t^a, • • • B, Fig. 856, denote the neutral axis of the 
rib, which is 147 feet span, with a central rise of 20*5 feet. 

Lei the centre line of the rib be divided into a number of 
equal parts, the length of which may be denoted by n, repre- 
senting the points of application of the loads upon the rib ; the 
smaller the distance between these divisions the more nearly 
will they represent a uniform load, and if the points of applica- 
tion are taken sufficiently near to each other, the distance n 
may be considered to have the same value whether measured 
horizontally or along the curve of the rib. We may consider 
the rib as one of a pair, spaced 16 feet apart centre to centre, 
in a bridge carrying a roadway 18 feet wide between the kerbs. 
The deck may be supposed to be secured to two longitudinal 
girders supported at the panel-points of the rib by means of 
vertical columns. Let the dead load concentrated at the panel- 
points of the ribs, 7*85 feet apart, be 6 tons, and the live load 
equivalent to 80 lbs. per square foot of roadway be 2*6 tons. 
Only one case of loading will be considered, viz. thai in which 
each panel-point on the left half of the rib is loaded with the 
live and dead load, or 8*6 tons, and each panel-point on the 
right half with 6 tons ; the centre panel-point is loaded with 

-^ = 7*3 tons. As a matter of fact, the dead load is not 

2 

uniformly distributed horizontally, being greater towards the 

abutments. Draw the equilibrium polygon for this distribution 

of loads, GoiOaOa . . . H, Fig. 857, with an assumed polar 

distance EF, Fig. 858, setting off the loads on the vertical line 

XLY, Fig. 858, and draw the closing line of the polygon GH, 

Fig. 857. Now, since the extremities of the neutral axis of the 

rib A and B remain unchanged in position at the springing, 

whatever loads, producing deflections, act upon the rib between 

these points, it follows that the sum of all these deflections, 

both horizontally and vertically, between these points A and B 

must equal zero ; hence — 

^B EI "" B EI - ^ 
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In consequence of the hinges, the ends of the rib may rise 
or fall vertically without affecting the conditions of bending, so 
that it is only necessary to consider the sum of the horizontal 
deflections — 

S^ M2/ = 

But since the neutral axis of the rib kd^d-^ . . . B may be 
considered as an equilibrium polygon for its proper load, denote 
its ordinates by M^, and the ordinates of the equilibrium 
polygon GaiOtjOa ... H by Ma. Then we have seen that — 

M = - H(V^ - V) 
.-. :S^ M«,v - :2^ Md.1/ = ^3 M2/ = 

A A 

^3 Mai/ = Sg Mdl/ 

To draw the horizontal deflection polygon for the arched 
rib subjected to the bending moments denoted by Ma, we may 
treat it as a vertical beam fixed at C and loaded at points at 
a distance from equal to the vertical heights of the points 
(fid2 • • • above AB, using, however, the ordinates Ma in the 
same manner as loads in an ordinary equilibrium polygon. 

Assume as the pole, and set off the ordinates Ma along a 
line D/9, parallel to AB, to a convenient scale, thus — make 

D/i = a,\ + Mi9,/i/2 = '^-^±^h^, and so on. 

4 

Draw the lines from/1/2/3 . . . /g to C, also the lines from 

rfida^a, etc., parallel to AB cutting CD. The intersection of the 

line from didig with CD will be taken as one point in the 

deflection polygon, since the moments at A and B are zero. 

Draw hfiy parallel to C/ intersecting ^2^13 in wi, and n^iH parallel 

to C/a intersecting d^n in nj, and so on, thus obtaining the 

deflection polygon hn^n^ . . . Wg. In a similar manner we 

obtain the deflection polygon hm^jn^ , . . m^, using the ordinates 

Mtf instead of Ma and setting them off on the left of CD. The 

ordinates have been taken in pairs in each case, since each 

member of the pair acts at the same distance y from C. Since 
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D?t9 represents the maximum deflection for bending moments 

Mo, and Dm, for M^, it follows that, since ^_^ M^iy = 2 M^, 

Dfi^ should equal Dm,; but D/n, is less than Dn^, hence the 
ordinates M^ are too large or the polar distance EF is too 
small, since by Gulman's principle the ordinates multiplied by 
the polar distance equals the bending moment. The moments 
represented by the polygon Ma must therefore be decreased by 

multiplying them by the ratio — ^. Set off a line KM = Dmg, 

Dn 9 

Fig. 859, and draw MN at right angles to KM. With K as 

centre and Dn^ as radius, cut MN in N. Then the polar 

distance must be increcdsed in the ratio KN to KM. Make KB 

equal to the assumed polar distance, and draw BS parallel to 

MN ; then KS is the true polar distance for the equilibrium 

polygon Ma. To find the true pole, draw EL parallel to GH, 

then draw LP parallel to EF and equal to KS. The vertical 

reactions are LX and LY at B and A, or 63*5 and 75*2 tons 

respectively. We may find these reactions independently by 

calculation. The horizontal thrust found by measuring LP is 

182*5 tons. The horizontal thrust may be calculated by the 

following formula, which is due to Professor Winkler. 

Let H = the horizontal thrust. 

S = the span, in this case 147 feet. 

W = a load concentrated at any point of the rib. 

X = horizontal distance of the load W from the crown of 

the rib. 

r = the rise of the rib = 20 feet. 

Then— 

jj^ 5W(5g'-4a5^(8"-4a;^ 
128rs^ 

The only variable quantities are W and x, therefore substitute 
for W the loads concentrated at the panel-points of the rib, and 

put ^ = 0, 25' ^« ^. etc- ; tli«8 let x = — , and W = 8*6 ; 

^ ^x 8-6xl47 { f5-4W][l -4(Jo.)']} ^ ^^^^ 

128 X 20 

BepeatiBg this calculation for each of the loads and adding 
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the resnltg together, we obtaiii for the horizontal thrust IW 
Jong, which cheeks very weD with the valae 132-5 tons found 
by graphical constmction. 

Having obtained the horizontal thrust, 
we may find the stresses in the arched 
rib by the method of moments, or we 
may join the pole P with the points of 
the force polygon XLY, and construct 
the eqnilibrinm polygon Ad^dfB. The 
intercepts between the polygon last 
drawn and the rib multiplied by the polar 
distance or horizontal thrust LP equals 
the bending moments at the points di, 
dt, d^ etc. The line AdjjiJR denotes 
the neutral axis of the arched rib, and 
may be considered as the line passing 
through the centres of gravity of the 
cross-section of the rib. 

The depth of the rib should be made 
from qfe to ^ of the span in order to 
give sufficient stiffness under partial 
loading; in the examples selected the 
depth is made 8 feet 6 inches between 
the centres of gravity of the top and 
bottom flanges. The system of bracing 
adopted between the flanges is suffi- 
ciently illustrated in Fig. 360. 

The stresses in the various members 
of the arch are shown by means of the 
stress diagram. Fig. 361, which needs 
no explanation. As a check on the 
accuracy of the work, a few of the 
members should be checked by moments ; 
thus C», by measurement from the stress 
diagrams, is found to be 86-5 tons; by 
moments it is 87 tons. Bar 21-22 is 
subjected to a compressive stress of 12*5 
tons, (^ to a compressive stress of 93-5 tons, Z^ to a compres- 
sive stress of 127 tons. 

The foregoing method iUustrates how the stresses m an 
arched rib hinged at the springing may be determined, m 
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any aotual case it is necessary to determine the horizontal 
thrnst and the various stresses produced by it for the various 
positions of the live load. The stresses should then be 
tabulated, and the rib designed for the maximum stress in the 
various bars. 

In consequence of the continuity of the rib at the crown, it 
will be subject to stresses, in addition to the foregoing, from 
changes in temperature. Since the ends of the rib are hinged, 
any variation in temperature will cause the length to vary, and 
the crown to rise or fall. The effect of a rise in temperature 
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above the mean temperature for which there is no stress, is to 
cause a horizontal thrust at the ends. The deflection in the 
centre of the rib caused by a variation of temperature of ± 50 
Pahr. will be 1 inch approximately, or -^^ of a foot. The following 
approximate formulae may be used to calculate the deflection of 
a parabolic arched rib due to its expansion or contraction from 
variations of temperature. 

Let B = the length of half the arched rib. 
r = the rise, or central deflection. 
y — the half-span. 
Then— 
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To find the deflection from the length of the curve and the 
span, let / = the deflection, and 81 = the altered length ; then — 



The horizontal thrust due to this deflection may be con- 
sidered as acting along the line AB. 

Comparing the following equations : — 

SWflJ = Hi/ 
SnMoj = SM'a? = EIV 

where H = the horizontal thrust required. 

EIV 



M' = wM, and M' = wH^, also H = 



^nyx 



From these equations it is clear that if M' be taken as vertical 
loading, and EI as the polar distance, the ordinates of the 
corresponding equilibrium polygon will represent the deflections 
to the same scale as x ; also that M' and EI are of the same 
denomination, and hence must be measured to the same scale. 
It is necessary now to consider the value EI, to do which we 
must assume a cross-section which can be easily designed 
approximately by means of the stresses obtained disregarding 

temperature. The section should 
•" be dimensioned in feet for finding 
the moment of inertia, and E may 
be taken as 26,000,000 lbs. per 
square inch, or 1,670,400 tons per 
square fooi It will then be found 
that the product EI is about 
1,600,000 foot-tons with the as- 
' sumed section of rib shown in 
Fig. 362. 

In Fig. 364 draw LP parallel to AB, Fig. 363, and equal to 
EI, or 1,600,000 foot-tons to scale. If LP is made 16 inches, 
then 1 inch will represent 100,000 foot-tons. 

Set off the ordinates ai2>i, a^2> (^%y etc., . . . DC on the 
load line LM, making each one-half of its length in the polygon 
AoiOa ... B, in order to avoid an unnecessarily large figure. 
Draw the polygon FciCa . . . E, with P as the pole representing 
the actual deflections of the rib to an exaggerated scale ; thus 
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LF represents the deflection of the point A, which we have 
assumed to be 1 inch, which will measure 3*1 inches if the 




\ \ \ \ \ V\ 



^"^ 



rib is drawn to a scale of 8 feet to an inch, corresponding with 
8x3*1 = 24*8 feet ; the bending moments must be reduced in 



the ratio of 24*8 to ts^, or ^ 
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2-56 



X 100000 



The bending moment at the point A is 
and the horizontal thrust is H = 



= 2*8 tons. 



297-6 
Ml 1-28 X 100000 

ny 



297-6 X 7-35 x 20-6 



EIV 



Since H = - — ^ we might calculate the horizontal thrust by 

this equation, but it would be necessary to measure the quantities 
yXy and take their sum* 

Professor Winkler's formula is as follows : — 



H: 



15EIa6^ 
8ar» + 151 



where a = the area of the rib = 48 square inches. 
e == the coefficient of expansion = 0*0000068. 
t = the temperature = 50°. 
. g _ 15 X 1600000 X T^A X 0-0000068 X 50 _ g.^ ^^^ 
8 X i\\ X20-52 + 15 xO-9 

This agrees very well with result found by means of the 
equilibrium polygon. 

In the Harlem bridge the range of temperature allowed was 
75'' Fahr. above and below the mean, and the increase in the 
stresses amounted to 1 ton per square inch. 

Arched Bib with Fixed Ends. — The equilibrium polygon for 
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an arched rib with fixed ends is not a closed one, and it corre- 
sponds with that obtained from a system of forces whose result- 
ant is a couple. 

Let Wi, Wj, . . . Wg, Fig. 366, denote a series of vertical 
forces acting at points of a horizontal line AB. 

Let Wi + Wa + Wa + W, + W« = W4 + W5 + W . 
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Set off the forces on a doable line, Fig. 366 ; draw a hori- 
zontal line through O, and on it take any point P as a pole, 
so that the line PO represents the polar distance. Join P with 
the angular points of the force polygon, and draw the polygon 
Abcdefgh, Pig. 865, the sides of which are parallel to the lines 
converging at P. This polygon will not close, showing that the 
resultant is a couple whose moment is the polar distance PO 
multiplied by the lower arm x, or Raj, Fig. 366. 

In the rib with fixed ends, as with free dnds, we have — 

M = - H(V^ - V), 

for to fix the rib at the ends we have only to apply the proper 
couple, whose moment is m, remembering that the vertical 
dimensions of the equilibrium polygon will be increased over the 
free-ended rib by a constant quantity, which is H. 

Take moments about any point of the neutral axis of rib, and 
there results — 

M = SWaj -f m - H(^ V +g W SW« - HV 
and since SWa? = HV, M = - H(V^ - V) 

Let ADB, Fig. 367, denote the neutral axis of an arched rib 
fixed at ends of the same span, as the one last considered, and 
subjected to the same loading. The rib is supposed to be 
divided into twenty equal parts, each equal to 7"35 feet, which 
are the panel lengths. As before, we assume that n is equal to 
the horizontal distance between the panels approximately. 

Since the ends of the rib are fixed, the sum of the strains at 
any given distance from the neutral axis of the rib considered 
as a girder, and extending between the points A and B, must 
equal zero. 

^B -^B EI EI B 

/. S^ M =: 

but M = H(V' - V), where V denotes the ordinates of the 
polygon, and V those of the rib. 

The above equation therefore shows that the sum of the 
intercepts (V — V) on one side of the rib is equal to the sum on 
the other. 
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The sum of the horizontal and vertical deflections must equal 
zero, as in the free-ended rib, so that the three conditions may 
be expressed thus — 

S>l =0 
B 

B 



— -/^ 



% 




Ml 









>;o 



Choose E as the assumed pole, and set off the loads on the 
line XLY, as in the free-ended rib, and draw the polygon 
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Gaifla . . . H. The line GH is not the closing line, which 
must be located so that the equations SM = and SMa; = will 
be satisfied. Let EM be located by trial, then the algebraic 
sum of its ordinates must equal zero, and the algebraic sum of 
the products of each ordinate into its abscissa must equal zero* 
This line can generally be found by one or two trials. In the 
figure ordinates are drawn through \ and h^ at distances of 
one-fourth the panel length from A and B, also K and M 
respectively, representing loads concentrated at the middle of 
each half-panel at the ends ; these ordinates may be added to 
the others in the summation, if we divide them first by two ; 
thus we have — 

23 M, = ^^ + a,ft, + a3/>3+ . . . +a^ft» + ^ = 

The closing line ES of the rib, considered as an equilibrium 
polygon, can be easily located, because it is parallel to AB, and 

if the first condition, viz. 2-.Md = 0, the second condition, 2 M^oj, 

B B 

must equal zero, since the curve is symmetrical with reference 
toD. 

The third condition requires that S M^?/ = S Mdj^ = 0. 

Treating M^ and M^ as loads as in the rib with free ends applied 
at distances y from the assumed origin, the ordinates of the 
equilibrium polygons will represent the horizontal deflections of 
the rib. 

Set oflf, therefore, D/1,/1/2, • • • /9/10 on the left of DC equal to 
the ordinates of the polygon (ja^a^ . . . OaH taken in pairs, 
and join the points /1/2, etc., with the assumed pole C, and draw 
the deflection polygon JuiiHz . . . nio, as in the case of the rib 
with free ends. 

Draw also the deflection polygon hmim2 . . . //ho, using the 
ordinates of the rib as loads in precisely the same manner as 
before. 

It will be found by measurement that D/zi^, is greater 
than Dwio> showing that the quantities Ma are too small, or 
the polar distances too large. Draw EL parallel to the closing 
line KM, and LP parallel to AB, make the new polar distance 

PL = rr— ^ X EP, and draw a new set of lines radiating from 
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P, jErom which the true equilibrium polygon kA{d^ • . . B is 
obtained. Measure LP to the same scale as that used for the 
loads XLT, and it will be found to be 132 tons. This force acts 
along the line BS. The bending moment at any point of the 
arched rib equals the intercept between the rib and the true 
equilibrium polygon multiplied by the horizontal thrust, viz. 
182 tons. 

Winkler gives the following formula for locating the line 
BS:— 

r{as'' + 241) 



i = 



3a»* 



where I = the height above AB, the other quantities having the 
same significance as in the free-ended rib. Using the values 
found for the free-ended rib, we have — 

,^ ^-5),V,xn-7'4_24(0-9)| _ 
8 X ^ X 147* 

It scales 6*9 feet on the diagram. 

The reactions at A and B are not the same as in the free- 
ended rib, being less at A and greater at B ; for the fixed rib we 
measure the segments of the load line LY and LX, Fig. 868, 
but in the free-ended rib, we measure the segments formed by 
drawing a line from E parallel to the line joining GH. 

The temperature stresses in the rib fixed at each end are 
much greater than in the free-ended rib, and the increase in 
the horizontal thrust due to the maximum range of temperature 
may be found by either of the methods explained for the free- 
ended rib. 

By Winkler's formula we have — 

ASElaet 



H = 



4ar2 + 451 



Inserting the quantities used in the free-ended rib, we 
obtain — 

_ 45 X 16000 00 X 1V4: X 0-00000 68 X 50^ _ 

4 X T^4 X 20-52 + 45(0-9) " ^^'^ ^"^^ 

This increase is due to ± 50^ or 50'' on either side of the mean 
temperature at which there is no stress. 

Having found the horizontal thrust for the various positions 
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of the live load, the stresses in the Tarious members of the 
rib should be found either by moments or by means of a 
diagram as in Figs. 860 and 861. The stresses obtained should 
then be tabulated, and the maximum stress on each member 
obtained. 

Three-hinged Arehed and Soipension Bib.— Let ABC, Fig. 870, 
denote the neutral axis of an arched rib, hinged at A,B, and C, 
and let W denote a load applied to the rib at a horizontal 
distance AF from A. The resultant force acting at the crown B 
for the unloaded half must pass through the hinges B and C, 




Fxo. 3?0. 



and the resultant for the loaded half must pass through 6 and 
A. AG and GC are therefore the directions of the resultant 
pressures at A and C, the magnitude of which may be found by 
resolving W along these lines, and may be denoted by Ri and Ej. 
Bi and Ba may each be resolved horizontally and vertically into 
HVi and HVa. H denotes the horizontal thrust, and Vi and V2 
the vertical reactions at A and C. 

Since the load W produces pressures along the lines GA and 
GC, take moments about A, and draw Am perpendicular to GB 
produced. Draw also kx perpendicular to AB ; then the angle 
ACB equals the angle ?wAaj, and — 

AF 
W X AF = Ea . Aw .-. Ea = W^ 

BaSma = Va •• Va = W . — X — = W . — = >^W 



Ba COS a = H 

also Vi = ^-^W 



Aw AC AC 

^ - ^ • A* - ^2DB - 2r 



W 



HaTiBg found the horizontal thrust and vertical reactions, 
the values of which are independent of the shape of the rib, the 
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stresses in the varioas members of the arch may be determined 
by moments^ or by means of a stress diagram. 

The stresses may be tabulated for each load which acts 
upon the arch, and the maximum stresses determined in the 
usual way. 

Variations in temperature do not produce stresses in this 
form of arch, as the hinged connections allow the crown to rise 
or fall freely. 

One of the most economical forms of the three-hinged arch 
is shown in Pig. 371. It was proposed and thoroughly investi- 
gated by Mr. Claxton Pidler, M.I.C.E., and published in 
Engineering in 1876. Inverted, it becomes an equally economical 




Fio. 371. 

suspension bridge. The neutral axis ABO is assumed to be a 
parabolic curve, and each half-rib, AB and BO, is a parabolic 

girder, the central depth of which is slightly greater than -. 

The straight portion AB is a tangent to the parabolic curve of 
the half-rib BO. 

Oaptain Ead's arch is somewhat similar to Fidler's, but 
with curved lower members, similar to the upper members of 
the semi-ribs. Fidler gives the following values of H for his 
bridge. 

For a uniformly distributed load of w per unit of length 
over the whole span, we have the horizontal stress at any 
point of the upper or lower member — 



n%o= - 



tv 



ir 



For a live load, Wi distributed over the half-span Z, or the 
whole span 2Z — 

There is no stress in the diagonal bracing for either of these 
cases. 
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The maximum stress H = - (t/? + w^- 

4r 

The minimum stress H = - - - 

The greatest flange stress in the semi-ribs occurs when the 

live load extends from B to a point D, Fig. 371, such that 

aX 
PD = 6=7 — , which becomes — 
^ + a 

?riP / a \ 

Maximum Hit, = - -^(, 1 + ij^J 

If the load extends from A to F — 



MmimumH«;i=- — (^^-j 



The maximum or minimum value of the tensile stress in the 
suspension rib, or compressive stress in the arch, is found from 
the following values of H : — 

Max. H = Hi^? + max. H\i\ = - — |tt' + w^ (^ 1 + - , — J | 
Min. H = YLw + min. Hi(?i = - ~\w — Wi ( j > 

The greatest stress in any diagonal is the same as in a 
parabolic girder of span I and depth equal to that of the semi- 
rib. 

In any hinged rib, the neutral axis of which lies in a para- 
bolic curve, it can be proved that if a denote the distance of 
any point from B, Fig. 370, and b the extremity of the live 
load, which we will call the load boundary, then — 

al 
6 = 



21+ a 



This may be proved in the following manner : For any load 
between N and D, Fig. 870, the bending moment is found thus — 

M = V(i - a) - Hy 

M will be positive or negative according to the position of the 

2 A 
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load. If the load is attached at the point 0, the bending 
moment is zero, and — 

V(i - «) = Hy 

V(Z - a) 
.•.y = — jj~ 

substituting for V and H the Talaes already found : — 

r{l + b){l - a) 











y = 


i{i - b) 




but 


since 


the 


curve is parabolic — 










OK 


•'• y 


:P r-y:r:: 


a» 








•■• 


.-. b 


(l + b){l - a) 
l{l - b) 
al 
~2i + o 





The maximnm bending moment in the semi-rib for the live 
load may be positive or negative, and has the following values : — 



M 



4 \ 2l + aJ 



If H denote the horizontal thrust running through the arch 
or suspension rib, and d = the depth of the girder at a, then the 
horizontal component of the flange stress in the semi-rib is — 

H -^ + ^ 

-LJ>fUnge Stress ^ q — i 

The following example of a three-hinged parabolic arched 
rib will be completely worked out, and the bridge partly designed 
to carry a roadway 18 feet wide. The bridge, illustrated in 
Plates v., Va, and V6, consists of two parabolic ribs, 147 feet 
2 inches span, and 20 feet 71 inches rise between centres of 
hinges. The deck is carried by two longitudinal girders sup- 
ported by vertical columns, which stand upon the top flanges 
of the arched ribs. Both the longitudinal girders and the arched 



PLATE V. 




THI 



PLATE Va. 




THREE 







! 1 



dRiDce. 
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ribs are spaced 16 feet apart, centre to centre, and the vertical 
columns divide the arch into bays of 10 feet, excepting the two 
central bays, which are each 12 feet 6 inches. 

The deck is formed of wrought-iron troughing laid trans- 
versely on top of the longitudinal girders (Chapter XIV., Pig. 
819), and filled in with coke concrete to a level of 2 inches over 
the upper surface of the trough. Above the concrete is spread 
tarred basalt metal to a depth of 5 inches at the centre and 
8. inches at the sides. The ends of the troughing are protected 
by facia plates secured to it by angle irons. 

The proportions of the coke concrete are — four of coke broken 
to a gauge of one inch, two of sand, and one of Portland cement. 
The weight per cubic foot of the coke concrete is 90 lbs., whereas 
stone concrete would weigh 128 lbs., or 30 tons more on the 
deck of the bridge. 

The strength of the troughing may be approximately cal- 
culated as follows : — 

Dead load, including concrete, metal, and troughing 8 feet wide 
between longitudinals = 2024 lbs. per foot run 

T> ^- * W' 2024 X 8 X 16 _. . . . 

Bendmg moment = "= — t^ttt — - — = 5*42 foot-tons 

o ZZ4U X o 

Live load consisting of traction-engine shown in Figs. 822 

and 828 
Bending moment = 4'75(8-2-5) = 26*18 foot-tons 
Total bending moment on one trough = 81*55 foot-tons = 878 

inch-tons 

Treating each trough as a girder, with each flange consisting 
of the horizontal portion plus one-half the sloping portion above 
or below the neutral axis, we have — 

Area of one flange = (28*5 - 4 x '^-^ = y\ ^ ^5*5 square inches 

Distance between centres of gravity = 11*875 inches 

Momentof j ^ 25-5 x 5 x ll-875_x_20 ^ .g^^.g -^.y,,^^ 

resistance) 16 

X, i. X . ^ . ' 1812*9 , ^ 
Hence the factor of safety is = 4*8 

Longitudinal girders consist of two plate web girders spaced 
16 feet centres across the bridge, each 18 inches deep, tapering 
to 6f inches near centre of bridge. They are stiffened over 
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columns with diaphragms, and t&e bottom flanges are laoed 
with 8 X f bars. The ends of longitudinals are continued over 
abutments, and have gun-metal bearing-plates secured on their 
lower flanges sliding on cast-iron bed-plates secured to bed- 
stones. 

Each longitudinal girder is calculated as a continuous girder 
of five equal spans, the two central bays being supported 
throughout their length by the rib. 

The loads on the longitudinal girder are as follows : — 

Live load, taken as 84 lbs. per square foot of roadway = 0*35 
tons per lineal foot on each girder. 

Dead load = 0*7 tons per lineal foot on each girder. 

The maximum bending moments for these loads occur when 
the bays o^i, x^y and a^ are fully loaded, and bays x^ and a;^ are 
loaded with the dead load only. 

The bending moments at centres of bays o^i, o^, and x^y, 
Plate v., may be found, by the methods already explained, to be 
18 foot-tons, and at centres of bays X2 and x^ to be 8*7 foot- 
tons. 

The traction engine produces the greatest bending moment 
when the load on one wheel is carried entirely by one girder 

and ^ - of the other also, 
lb 

The total load on one girder due to the driving wheela 

/ 11*88 \ 
= 4*75 ( 1 + ~ 7/» J = 8*11 tons, and the load due to the trailing 

/ 1188 \ 
wheels is 8*25 ( 1 + - r^ ) = 5*55 tons. 

Bending moment at centre of bay due to driving wheels. 

= 20*8 foot-tons 
Bending moment at centre of bay due to trailing wheels 

= 18*0 foot-tons 
Bending moment at centre of bay due to dead load 

= 8*75 foot-tons 

The results are summarized as follows, the working stresses^ 
being taken as 4 and 5 tons compression and tension respea- 
tively : — 
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TABLE LXXXIV. 



JTlange. 



Top 
Bottom 



Effective area. 



DrivlDg wheels over b«y %i traitlDg over 
abutment. 



Driving wheels over centre of bay ass 
trailing over %x 



Bequired. 

eq. in. 



Provided. 



Required. 



sq. in. 



20 
12 > 

20 



/- 20__ ^g.^rTwoanglesl , 
1 1-42x4 I 4x3xi/-^^ 



21 
1-42 X 5 



sq. In. 
= 30 



/ ^^ - 9.« / ^' ^«"\ - 5-75 1 ^^ - - 3.7 
Ir42x5'-^M rivets / " "^ M 1-42 x 4 ^ ^^ 



Provided. 



sq. in. 
Two angles 
as before = 5*75 
less rivets 

Do. gross = 6*5 



Ma^dmum shear due to dead and live load = 11*61 tons. 
The web plate is made \ thick, and the rivets f inch 
diameter, 4 inches pitch, which may easily be shown to be safe. 
The columns are calculated by the formula — 



/ = 



19 



+ «*'(;)" 



r being in this case the breadth of the channels. They are made 
larger than necessary for appearance. 



K- — /©'- -ift — !•' - ^ - /•' - «|^ -/•'- + - /•' - -4* - /*»' - -+ - /j'v> — H 




ColumQ 1 requires by above formula 4*6 sq. in. Area provided is 13'2 sq. in. 
„ 2 „ „ 5-3 „ „ „ 13-2 „ 

„ 3 „ „ 4-1 „ „ „ 10-2 „ 

„ 4 „ „ 3-6 „ „ „ 10-2 „ 

Arched Bibs. — The load resting upon the arched ribs may now 
be ascertained. 
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Table LXXXV. 





Dead load. 






Point 
number. 


Deck and longitudinal girder. 


1 bracing of 
rib. 


Total. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


tons. 

0-7 X 10 X U = 2-8 

X a =8*0 

X B =6-8 

X 8 =6-8 

X =80 

X y + 0-7 X 5 = 6-8 

0-7 X 11-25 = 7-9 

0-7 X 6-25 = 4-4 


21 
2*8 
2-3 
2-0 
1-8 
1-6 
1-7 
12 


4-9 
10-8 
91 
8-8 
9-8 
7-9 
9-6 
5-6 




TotalB 




66-5 



Dirtributed 
Ureload 



0-36 . 



1-4 
4(> 
3-4 
3-4 
4-0 
3-2 
39 
2-2 

25-5 



The bending moments in the arched rib considered as 145 
feet span, with a rise of 20 feet (Fig. 872) for live and dead load, 

may now be calculated, using the formula h = -- to find the 

distribution of loads which will give the maximum; thus for 
point 2 — 

62-5 X 72-5 ,, o ^ X 

2 X 72-5 + 62-5 

For Maxima Bending MonienU Positive (see Fig. 878) — 
= 72-5V - 20H + 10-8 x 10 + 9-1 x 20 + 8-8 x 80 + 9*8 

X 40 + 7-9 X 60 + 18-5 x 60 + 7*8 X 72-6 
= 72-6V + 20H - 14-8 x 10 - 12-5 x 20 - 12*2 x 80 

- 13-8 X 40 - 11-1 X 50 - 13-5 x 60 - 7*8 X 72*5 
/. H = 149-1, and V = 865 



k D^mlLmad-^- 



r»t»dL,ad, !*.> 



TmtalUad rf 




FlO. 373. 



Using these values, and taking moments about the neutral 
axis of the rib at 2, we have — 
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M2 = 3-65 X 62-5 - 149-1 X 14-86 + 7'8 x 62'5 + 13*5 x 50 
+ 7-9 X 40 4- 9-8 x 30 + 8-8 x 20 + 9-1 x 10 = + 
52-01 

Negative (see Fig. 374)— 

= - 72-6V - 20H + 14-8 x 10 + 12*5 x 20 + 12-2 x 30 
+ 13-8 X 40 4- 11-1 X 50 + 9-6 x 60 + 5-6 x 72*5 
=■ - 72-5V + 20H - 10-8 x 10 - 9-1 x 20 - 8*8 x 30 
- 9-8 X 40 - 7-9 X 50 - 9-6 x 60 - 5-6 X 72*5 
. H = 129-4, and V = 365 

Mo = - 3-65 X 62-5 - 129*4 x 14-86 + 5-6 x 62*5 + 9-6 x 50 
+ 11-1 X 40 + 13-8 X 30 -f 12-2 x 20 + 12-5 x 10 
= -94 



•a {pt aw /at. 




Fig. 374. 



In the same manner it may be shown that fui* the point 8 the 
load boundary = 19'3 feet. For maximum positive bending 
moments H = 149*1, and V = 3-65 ; M3 = + 98'07. For maxi- 
mum negative bending moments H = 129*4, V = 3*65, and M3 
= - 140-03. 

For the point 4 the load boundary is 16*3 feet, and we obtain 
the same values of H and Y as for points 2 and 3. M4 = + 
123*31 and - 158*10. 

For point 5 the load boundary is 12*3 feet ; H = 143*23, 

V = 5*21, and M5 = + 118*04 ; also H = 135-25, V = 5*21, and 
Mb = - 153-03. 

For point 6 the load boundary is 8-8 feet ; the values of H and 

V are the same as for point 5 ; and M^ = + 112*29 and - 117-25. 

For point 7 the load boundary is 4*7 feet, the values of H and 

V are the same as for points 5 and 6 ; and M7 = + 78*12 and 
- 74*92. 

Stresses due to Bead Load and Traction Engine. — The maximum 
loads carried by one rib due to a traction-engine rolling over the 
bridge will be the same as in the longitudinal girder, viz. 8*11 
tons concentrated on the driving and 5*55 tons on the trailing 
wheels. 

Let the driving wheels be over column 2, Fig. 375. 
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Then— 




- 72-5V - 20H + 18-91 X 10 + 9-1 X 20 + 8'8 X 80 
+ 9-8 X 40 + 7-9 X 50 + 9-6 x 60 + 5-6 X 72*5 
= - 72-5V + 20H - 10-8 x 10 - 9'1 x 20 - 8*8 x 30 
- 9-8 X 40 - 7-9 X 50 - 9*6 x 60 - 5*6 x 72-5 
:. H = 118-18, and V = 0-56 
Ma = - 0-56 X 62-5 - 118-18 x 14-86 x 5-6 + 62-5 + 9-6 

X 50 + 7-9 X 40 + 9-8 x 30 + 8-8 X 20 + 91 X 10 
= - 84-15 

The maximum negative bending moment at point 2 is there- 
fore greater for the traction engine driving wheel over the point 



OB 




Fio. 3f S. 

2 than for the dead and distribated live loads when the latter 
occupies the worst position, and it will be found that the 
maxima negative moments occur at the various points in nearly 
every case when the driving wheel of the traction engine is over 
these points respectively. So far as this example is concerned, 
the negative bending moments for the dead and distributed 
live loads need not have been considered, since the traction 
engine always produces the greater effect. 

The results are given in Table LXXXVI. 

The bending moments recorded in the following table, which 
have been calculated with reference to the neutral axis of the 
rib, must be divided by the effective depth of the rib in order to 
find the stresses in the flanges due to bending. The positive 
sign denotes the upward bending moments, and the negative 
sign the downward bending moments, so that the former produces 
tension in the extrados and compression in the intrados, while 
the latter produces compression in the extrados and tension in 
the intrados. 

The horizontal thrust and the vertical reactions and loads 
produce compressive stresses in the rib which are independent of 
the depth, and these must be combined with the stresses due to 
bending in order to find the resultant stresses. 
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Let P = the sum of the vertical forces on the right side of 
the neutral axis of the rib, including the vertical 
reaction. 
a = the angle which the tangent to the neutral axis 

makes with the horizon. 
H = the horizontal thrust due to the vertical forces. 
Then the compressive stress in the extrados and intrados of 
the rib is — 

F sin g + H cos a 
2 
The shearing stress is — 

F cos a - H sin a 

If we calculate the values of sin a and cos a at the various 
points in the neutral axis corresponding with the points about 
which the bending moments were taken, we can find the values 
of the compressive and shearing stresses and combine these with 
the stresses due to bending. 

Remembering that the neutral axis of the rib is parabolic, 
and that the subtangent is twice the horizontal distance from 
the point at which the tangent is drawn to the centre of the 
hinge at the springing, we can tabulate the values of the sine and 
cosine as in the following table. The effective depth of the web 
is 2*5 feet. 

The maximum stress due to bending is 72'18 tons, therefore 
the sectional area of the top and bottom flanges is — 

72-18 

— _. 18.045 square inches 



The area provided (Plate V.) is- 



Four angleii 4 x 3 x } ... ... ... ... 13-00 square inohes. 

TwoplatesOx* 6-75 „ 

Total area of one flange ... ... 19*75 „ m 

Total area of both flanges ... ... 39*50 ,, „ 

The maximum resultant is 188 tons compression, which is 
distributed over about 28 inches of the depth of the rib, as a 
stress uniformly varying from to a maximum. If we take half 
the depth of the web as effective, and add the area to the area of 
one flange, we have for the two web plates, taken as i inch thick, 
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15 Bqaare inches, or a total area of 34*5 square inches ; hence the 
intensity of stress is about — 

138 

- = 4 tons per square inch 

41*13 
The maximum shearing stress is 41*13 tons, or ^ ^ = 16'4 

2*5 

tons per foot on the two web plates, or 8*2 tons on each web 

plate. 

Assume that the rivets are \ inch diameter and 4 inches 

pitch, then the intensity of shearing stress on the rivets is — 

3 X 0*6 X 2 x/=8*2 

/. /= 2*3 tons per square inch 

The intensity of pressure on the bearing area is — 

Px3xix| = 8*2 

.-. i) = 6*2 tons per square inch 

The intensity of shearing stress on the web is — 

8*2 
/.w^ ^ -M = ^'^8 tons per square inch 
(30 - 2 X i)i ^ ^ 

Hence there is no danger of buckling, and the sizes of rivets, 
pitch, and thickness of web may be adopted. 

The section of the web is made uniform throughout, and for 
convenience of carriage the joints occur in the centre of each 
bay. 

Hinges. — The hinges at the centre and springing are formed 
each of two castings working on a steel pin 7 inches in diameter, 
and 2 feet 4^ inches long. The maximum pressure on the hinges 
occm-s when the bridge is fully loaded. In this case H = 162*3 
tons, and V = 0. 

At the centre the pressure is 162*3 tons, and the intensity of 
pressure is— 

- - - = 0*82 tons per square mch 

7 X 2o*ia5 

At the springing — 

F sin a + H cos a = 92 x 0*481 + 162*3 x 0*875 = 186*26 tons 
The intensity of pressure per square inch is — 

186-26 ^^^^^ 

.o~^^ = ^^'9^ tons 
7 X '28-25 
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The intensity of compressive stress on the rib at the springing 
when the bridge is fully loaded is — 

186-26 ^ „ , 
- ^ = 2*7 tons nearly 
o9*D 

The details of the bridge are sufficiently illustrated in 
Plates v., Va, and Vfc. 

The calculations for wind pressure present no difficulty ; the 
sections adopted for the wind braces are shown on the Plate Ya. 

Abutments. — The abutments are composed of sandstone ashlar 
maBonry, set in cement mortar, with wing walls and pilasters ; 
inequalities in the rock face may be filled with cement concrete. 
The bedstones or skewbacks should be made of granite or other 
suitable stone. 

Erection of the Bibs.— The ribs may be riveted on a staging, 
so that the longitudinal girders may have, when fixed in position, 
an even fall of 8 inches from the central hinge to the end girder 
when the temperature in the sun is TO'' Fahr. Should the ribs 
be erected on a warmer or colder day, the necessary allowance 
for temperature must be made in wedging up the end hinges. 

The foregoing method of calculation may be used for either 
a plate web or lattice web ; if the web is designed with a single 
system of triangulation as in Fig. 860, the stresses may be 
obtained graphically as shown in Fig. 861, or by passing a section 
through any three members of the rib and taking moments in 
the usual way. 

Suspension Bridges consiflting of Steel Wire Gables stiflened 
near the Towers by means of Inclined Stays. — This is not a 
satisfactory construction as ordinarily carried out, as at best 
the stays leave the centre portion of the span unsupported, 
and the lengths of the inclined stays cannot be adjusted so 
that they will act efficiently under variations of temperature ; 
the only useful purpose they serve is to check the vibrations 
and oscillations produced by the rolling load. 

Suspension Bridges consisting of Steel Cables with a Stiffening 
Girder. — The steel cables may be combined with a horizontal 
stiffening girder, in which case the cables must sustain the whole 
live and dead load, the girder merely acting when the bridge is 
partially loaded, and the effect is to distribute the load over the 
cables. 

The cables themselves tend to adapt themselves to the form 
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■of the equilibriam curve for the load they sustain. If the load 
is equally distributed along the horizontal, the curve of 
equilibrium may be proved to be a parabola. 

Ordinary suspension bridges approximate closely to this 
curve, and it is assumed that the curve is a parabola in the 
following calculations. Since the steel cables carry the whole 
x)f the load, and the stiffening girders merely distribute the load 
without relieving the stress in the cables — in fact, adding to it 
by their own weight — this form of construction is by no means 
AS satisfactory as the suspended rib proposed by Fidler, in 
which there is no increase in the flange areas of the ribs for 
stiffening the bridge when it is partially loaded; the form 
•secures rigidity, and therefore requires no stiffening. 

The use of the stiffening girder for cable suspension bridges 
has been very general, and is still in use ; steel- wire ropes may 
be obtained at a moderate cost which will bear a tensile stress 
■of 100 tons per square inch of sectional area, and the cost of 
these bridges is certainly not great where the site is suitable. 
The equation of maximum bending moments in the stiffening 
girder hinged at the centre, where the quantities have the same 
meaning as in the arched rib (Fig. 870), is, if the cables are 
parabolic and the girder rigid — 



M-^--^(' + ^rh) 



For a uniformly distributed load over the whole bridge, there 
is no stress on the girder ; for a load distributed uniformly over 
one-half of the bridge, the maximum flange stress in the stiffening 

8^'^^^^^ -fed- 

The stresses in the flanges alternate between tension and 
an equal compression, so that a low value must be taken for 
the working stress. The stiffening' girder is generally hinged at 
the centre to avoid temperature stresses, and it should be 
secured at one end by bolting it to one of the piers or abut- 
ments, so as to fix it horizontally, and it should be allowed to 
expand freely over the other supports. 

The hinge at the centre renders the calculations an easy 
matter, but if the girder were made strong enough to withstand 
the temperature stresses without a hinge, and securely fixed to 
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the abutments and piers, it would be much more rigid than the 
hinged bridge. 

The following example of a stiffened suspension bridge ^ will 
illustrate the method of determining the most important of the 
stresses in this class of structure. 

The bridge, illustrated in Plates VI., Via, and VI6, is 
775 feet long, in three spans of 150, 500, and 125 feet respec- 
tively, and 28 feet wide in the clear. It consists of steel-wire 
cables suspended from masonry towers and supporting steel 
lattice stiffening girders and steel cross-girders. 

The cables, which are six in number, three on each side of 
the bridge, consist each of seven ropes formed with plough-shear 
steel wire. The central deflection of the cables is 88 feet 6 
inches, and they are continued over the main towers on each 
side of the central span, and pass below the ground, through 
inclined shafts excavated in the rock, to the anchorages. 

The sectional area of steel wire in each rope is 2 square 
inches, and the total sectional area in the six cables is 84 square 
inches. The arrangements for anchoring the. cables to the 
rock are shown in Plate VI6., and consist of six hollow cast- 
steel beams, 16 inches in diameter, and 2^ inches thick, 
arranged three in each of two chambers excavated in the rock. 
An inclined rectangular shaft gives access to each of the 
chambers referred to from the ground level, and the cables pass 
down these to cast-iron thimbles, around which the ropes are 
coiled, and the ends of the wires are spread out in conical holes, 
where they are firmly secured by driving in round steel taper 
pins. The width between the cables over the piers is 48 feet 
centre to centre, and in the centre of the bridge 32 feet centre to 
centre. The towers are 112 feet high, and the cables discharge 
their weight upon expansion rollers 3 feet in diameter, which 
rest upon granite bed-stones, from which the pressure is dis- 
tributed uniformly over the towers. 

The stiffening girders, which are designed to prevent the 
main cables altering their curvature when the bridge is traversed 
by a moving load, are hinged at the centres, and spaced 15 feet 
centre to centre across the bridge. 

The main girders are 12 feet 6 inches effective depth, and 
the cross-girders are 2 feet deep. The method of connecting 
the cross-girders to the main girders, and the cables, and 

» North Sydney Suflpension Bridge. Engineera, J. E. F. Coyle and the author. 
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the sections of these girders are sufficiently illustrated in 
Plates Via, VI^. 

Calculatioiui. — The total dead load, including cables, girders, 
deck, bracing, handrails, etc., on central span is 0*98 ton per 
lineal foot. 

The live load for a crowd of people, at 40 lbs. per square 
foot of deck, is 0*50 ton per lineal foot. 

The live load for a tram motor and three loaded cars is 
equivalent to a load of say 0*5 ton per foot run over 150 feet. 

The cables must be strong enough to carry the total live 
load of 0*93 + 0-5 = 1*43 ton per foot lineal; say 1'5 ton. 

500' X 1*5 
Stress in centre = - = 1218 tons 

o X yo'o 

Stress at towers = ^3"75' + 1218' = 1275 tons 

Hence the maximum intensity of working stress in the 
cables is — 

-T— = 15*2 tons per square mch 

or a factor of safety of -— = 6*58 
lo*Z 

This factor of safety will be slightly reduced by a fall in 
temperature, which diminishes the central deflection, and 
increased by a rise in temperature. 

It can easily be shown, by equating the moment of resistance 
of the hollow steel girders at the anchorages with the bending 
moment produced by the maximum pull on the cables, that the 
sizes mentioned are sufficient for their purpose. 

Again, the stability of the towers against a wind pressure of 
30 lbs. per foot can easily be shown to be ample. 

The stiffening girders receive their maximum stresses during 
the passage of a tram motor with three loaded cars, and, as the 
tram line is shown on one side, so as to leave room for a 
carriage way on the other, the stiffening girder nearest the 
centre of the tram line will receive twice as great a load as the 
other. 

Let a = the distance from the central hinge to the point 
where the bending moment is a maximum. 
I = the half-span. 
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V 



Let Wx = the equivalent distributed live load per foot run, 

which will produce the maximum stresses in the 

stiffening girder. 

Then the greatest bending moment producing stresses in the 

booms of the stiffening girder which alternate between tension 

and an equal compression is — 

a(Z — a) ^ 
"4 



M=±„--~7^(l+^J 



The stresses and areas may be tabulated thus — 
Table LXXXIX. 











Area required i:i booms In 


Distance a from 
central hinge 


M. 

Foot-tons. 


Stress in booms. 
Tons. 


Total area re- 
quired in booms in 
square inches. 


square inches. 


in feet. 














Girder A. 


Gilder B. 











00 


17 


14-25 


25 


739 


59 


19-6 


28 


14-25 


50 


1363 


101 


337 


42 


2100 


75 


1856 


149 


49-6 


42 


2100 


100 


2188 


175 


58-5 


42 


2100 


125 


2344 


188 


62-7 


42 


21-00 


150 


2308 


186 


61-6 


42 


21-00 


175 


2066 


157 


52-3 


42 


21-00 


200 


1607 


129 


430 


42 


2100 


225 


922 


74 


24-6 


28 


14-25 


250 








0-0 


17 


14-25 



The working stress is taken as 8 tons, because the stresses 
alternate between tension and an equal compression in conse- 
quence of the maximum bending moment acting upwards and 
downwards. 

Shearing Stresses. — Let a single weight W act at any point 
situated at a distance y from the left support. Let x denote 
any distance from the left support less than y. The reaction at 
the left support is — 

W(2f ■- y) 
21 

In consequence of the assumed rigidity of the truss and the 
parabolic curve of the cables, the upward pull upon the girders 

is -y^ per unit of the length. 

2 B 
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The shearing stress at any point between the left-hand sup- 
port and W is — 

W(2; - y) _ Wyx 

2Z P ""^ 

If ici denote the load per unit of length distributed over 
a distance y from the left support, then the equation of shearing 
stress becomes — 

21 \^^ 2) 2P "^ 

Let the live load of half a ton per foot run be distributed 
over 150 feet of the bridge, extending uniformly from the left 
abutment, the remainder of the bridge being unloaded with the 
live load. Then the maximum shearing stress will occur at the 
first bay from the left tower — 

^^^ -(500 - 75) = 63-75 tons 



2 X 500' 

The equation of shearing stress becomes — 

S = 63-75 - 0-09a;. 

The maximum stress in the end diagonals is therefore — 

63-75 X 1-414 = 90-14 tons 

Hence, if the working stress is 6 tons per square inch, the 

area required is — r— = 15*02 square inches. 


The stresses in the diagonals are always tensile, one 
diagonal acting when the right-hand girder is loaded, the other 
diagonal acting when the left-hand girder is loaded. 

It is clear, from the above equation, that the shearing stress 
diminishes slowly from the left support; consequently the 
diagonals should not be reduced towards the centre to the same 
extent as in ordinary lattice or truss girders. 

Again, for a moving load extending over a given distance the 
maximum stress will be produced in the left end panels, when 
the load extends from the left. If the load moves towards the 
centre, the shearing stress becomes smaller. 

For a moving load of half a ton per foot, distributed over the 
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left 250 feet, the remainder of the bridge being unloaded, the 
equation of shearing stress becomes — 

S = I X 250 - 7 = 93-75 - 7 

The maximum stress in the end diagonals is — 

93-75 X 1-414 = 131-6 tons. 
And the area required is — 

_ = 21*9 square mches 


The yertical compression members consist of four angles 
arranged in a rectangular form. 

The maximum stress in the end columns is — 

93.75 - ^ = 90-63 tons 
4 

And since the stress is compressive, the working stress should 
be 4 tons, allowing for the slight tendency to buckle laterally. 
The area required is therefore — 

90-63 ^^^^ 

— 22'66 square mches 

The actual sections provided in the bridge are sufficiently 
illustrated in Plates VI., Via, and VI6. 

Stresses in the Cross-Oirders. — The longitudinal stiffening 
girders distribute the loads from the driving wheels of the tram 
motor over two or more cross-girders, and equalize the tensile 
stresses on the suspension rods, so that the live load upon the 
cross-girders must be considered in regard to the load upon the 
tram line estimated at half a ton per foot run, and the crowd of 
people estimated at 40 lbs. per square foot of the deck not 
occupied by the tram. The dead load consists of the weight of 
the deck floor, handrailing, longitudinal timber beams, portion 
of stiffening girders, and cross-girder. 

It may be shown that* the maximum vertical pull on any 
suspension rod is about 11 tons, and the stress in the rod about 
11^ tons. The suspension rods are 2 inches in diameter, and 
the effective area of the two bolts passing through the clips on 
the cables should be equal to that of the suspension rods. 

It may also be shown that the maximum intensity of working 
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stress in the tension flange of the cross-girder shown in Plate VB. 
is 6 tons per square inch. 

.Wind Bracing. — The maximum wind pressure over the whole 
bridge at 30 lbs. per square foot acts horizontally over a 
surface equivalent to 500 feet X 15 feet = 7500 square feet in the 
centre span, and 2250 and 1875 square feet in the side spans. 
The total force in the central span is 7500 x 80 = 225,000 
lbs., or say 100 tons. Since there are forty bays, the apex loads 
are 2^ tons. 

The wind pressure is resisted partly by the cables and deck, 
and partly by the wind bracing between the cross-girders and 
main girders. If 1^ ton is supposed to act at points along the 
top booms of the stiffening girder corresponding with the positions 
of the cross-girders, it will be found that the maximum stress in 
the end diagonals is 80 tons. The remaining stresses may be 
found in the same manner as in an ordinary lattice girder. 

The cross-girders act as struts, and the double system of 
diagonal bracing will never act at the same time ; one system 
will always be slack. 

The remaining 1-ton apex load may well be left for the 
cables and the continuous deck of tallow-wood timber. This 
bridge is designed for light traffic, such as a horse tramway, 
which may be replaced by an electric tramway, and the live 
loads assumed in the foregoing calculations are greatly in excess 
of what is expected to pass over it. It is certainly not strong 
enough for ordinary town traffic. It should be regarded as a 
bridge of the minimum strength necessary to carry light traffic, 
such as that referred to, over a long span. 

A three-hinged or two-hinged arched bridge would have 
been equally suitable for the site, and would have worked out 
quite as economically. 
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Group joint, 214 

, advantages of, 216 

, examples of, 214 



Harlem river bridge, 837 
Hodgkinson's formulsd for oolnmns, 186 
Howe truss, 126 
Hutton's formula for wind pressure, 286 



Inertia, moment of, 66 

Inflexion, point of. See Contraflixubb 

Initial tension in rods, 293 

in sway bracing, 295 

Iron roofs, Joints in, 224 
Isometric projection of American truss 
bridge, 277 



Joints between bracing bars and booms, 

218 

, economy in construction of, 216 

, general remarks on, 209 

, gib-and -cotter, 206 

, group, 212 

in angle irons, 217 

in flanges and webs of girders, 

209 
in iron and steel, crashing stress 

in, 212 

in iron roofs, 224 

, riveted. 8e» Bivbt 

, timber, 229 

Junction Station roof, Bristol, joints in, 

230 



Kentucky bridge, 176 

Kinzua viaduct, stresses in, 298 



Lattice girder, examples of, 134, 186 

, example of deflection in, 167 

, formula for weight of, 246 

, method of calculating stresses in, 

122 

Launhardt's formula, 18 

Lime Street Railway Station roof. Liver- 
poo], joints in, 227 

Limit of elasticity, 3 

Linville truss, 132 

Live loads on bridges, Mr. T. Cooper's 
recommendations for, 246 

produced by traction engine, 249. 

Bee aUo Enginb Loads 

Load, dead, upon roofs. Bm Boon 

Long columns. Qm Columns 

M 

Machine riveting,' 207 

Main girders, effect of fixing cross, 
girders to, 164 

, weights of, rules for, 246 

, , table of, 247 

Method of moments. Bee Method or 
Sections 

Method of sections, calculation of 
stresses in braced structures by, 37 

applied to bowstring girder, 139 

polygonal girder, 143 

Modulus of elasticity. Bee Elasticitt 

Modulus deduced fiom tensile strength, 
66 

of rupture, 27 

of timber in bridges, 28 

Modnlas of section, 73 

of rolled iron and steelgirders,77-80 

Moment, bending. Bee Bending Mo- 
ment 

of a force (definition), 37 

Moment of inertia for rectangular 
sections, 66 

— for symmetrical sections, 67 

for unsymmetrical sections, 67 

Moment obtained graphically, 78 

of built girders, 69 

of cast-iron girders, 70 

of resistance, 62 



N 



Neutral layer, 43 



Piers, braced, 298 

— ^, stresses due to wind in braced, 
299 
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Piers, total and maximnm stresses in 

braood, 801 
Pile trestles, timber, 98 

, bearing power of, 100 

\ driving, 99 

of oreoBOted timber, 106 

, standard trestle of Ghioago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul BaUroad, 

97 
, standard trestle of Toledo, St. 

Loais and Kansas City Bailroad, 

96 
Pins in braced stmotnres, bending 

moment on, 223 

, sizes of, 222 

Plates, maximum sizes of iron and 

steel, 197 
Plate web girder, deflection in, 156 
, example of, bridge for simple line 

of railway, 259 
» , for double line of railway, 

266 
Point of contraflexure. 8e» Coxtra- 

PLEXURE 

Polygonal girder for timber bridge, 
145 

for iron bridge, 145 

roof truss, 118 

Portal bracing of trass bridges, 294 
Pougbkeepsie bridge, 176 
Pratt truss, 125 
Preservation of timber, 31 
Primitive strength, 16 
Punching rivet-holes, 207 

, objections to, 207 

Purlin, 108 

B 

Bailway, axles, test for, 9 

viaduct timber, 90 

, compound beam, 92 

Ram, method of attaching driving, 99 

, weight of, for pile-driving, 99 

Kankine and Gordon's formula for 

buckling stress in plate web girders, 

239 
Bankine's formula for columns, 186 
Reciprocal figures. Set Graphical 

Statics 
Redundant structures, 40 
Resistance, moment of. Bee Moment 
Riveted girders, modalus of elasticity 

in, 156 
, joints, ratio of rivet to plate area 

in, 213 
, modes of failure of, 212. Bm also 

Joints 
Riyeting, machine and hand, 207 
Rivets, detection of loose, 208 
, in single and double shear, 209 



Biyets, shearing and tensile strength of 
material in, 11, 15, 211 

, size of, 208 

Boad bridge, continuous girder, 305 

, timber, 87 

Boof s, dead load upon, 108 

, joints in iron, 224 

9 table of approximate loads on, 110 

, ^— weights of coverings, 109 

, weight of snow upon, 110 

, weights of some well-known, 110 

Boof trusses, stresses in, 40, 111 
Bupture, modulus of. See Modulus 



S 

Screw coupling, union, 204 

Screw threads, Seller's, 201 

. squsifis, 201 

, table of Whitworth, 202 

Screwed rods, allowable working stress 
in, 203 

, strength of, 203 

Section, modulus of, 73 

Sections, method of, for calculating 
stresses in braced structures. See 
Methods of Seotions 

Shearing stress, diagrams of, 45-61 

, distribution of, 82 

in beams, 44 

in continuous girders, 166-175 

in fixed beams, 159-164 

produced by live loads, 53 

, relation between bending moment 

and, 59 

Short columns, 178 

Slope and deflection, equations of, 148 

expressed in terms of maximum 

intensity of working stress, 150 

, formulae for, 149 

in beams of uniform section fixed 

at both ends and loaded in the centre, 
160 

in beams of uniform section fixed 

at both ends and loaded uniformly, 162 

in beams of uniform section sup- 
ported at one end and fixed at the 
other, and loaded in the centre, 162 

in beams of uniform section sup- 
ported at one end and fixed at the 
other, and loaded uniformly, 163 

in beams of uniform strength, 153 

^■^ in rectangular beams, formula for, 
150 

of beam supported at both ends 

and loaded uniformly, 148 

of beams under loads deyeloping 

a known intensity of stress, 154 

^■^ of cantileyer loaded at extremity, 
148 
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Slope and deflection, table of maxima 
slopes and defleotions for beams of 
nniform section, 149 

Smith's work in girders, 201 

Snow, weight of, 109 

Spikes, 105 

St. David's Station roof, Exeter, joints 
in, 229 

St. Lonis bridge, 336 

Statical strength, 16 

Steel, breaking strength of, 3 

, limit of elasticity of, 8 

— , modnlas of rupture of, 65 

, strength of wire rope, 366 

-J table of strengths of (girders. 
77-80 

y table of ultimate and elastic 
strengths and coeflSoients of elasticity 
of, 11 ^ 

—7-, tests for, 14 

Stiffeners in webs of girders, 240-243 
• Straight-line formulje for compression 
members of bridges, 197 

Strain, definition of, 1 

Stringers, sizes of timber, in Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 97 

, construction of, 97 

, design of, 98 

—-, method of connecting timber, 97 

Subdivision and superposition, method 
of calculating stresses ingii-ders with 
multiple system of triangulation by, 
131 

Suspension bridge, 365 

, action of stiffening girder in, 366 

i equation of bending moments in 

stiffening girder in, 366 

i example of complete desiffn of 

stiffened, 367 

, stiffened, 365 

Sway bracing, calculation of stresses in. 
291 

for bridge carrying double line of 

way, investigation of stresses in, 296 
, formula for working stresses for 
struts in, 197, 294 

■ 1 initial tension in, 293 

, in timber trestle piers, 304 

, in timber trestles, 304 

Swing bridges, classification of, 323 

, continuity of main girders in, 328 

, designs for, 329 

, distribution of weight in, 325, 327 

, end defiection in, 329 

entirely supported on a central 

pivot, examples of, 326 

, Mr. T. Cooper^s rule for working 

stresses in, 328 

, Newcastle, 328 

-- partly supported on a centre- 
bearing turn-table, examples of, 824 



Swing bridges supported on rim-bearing 
turn-tables, examples of, 324 

, weight of moving portion of, 328 

, working stresses in, 328 



T-bars, maximum sizes of, 200 

Temperature stresses in arched rib, 344, 
350 

Test specimens, size and shape of, 3 

Testing machine, 2 

Three moments, equation of, 166 

Timber, Australian, 26 

i compressive strength and elas- 
ticity of, 24 

y creosoted, 81, 106 

^ durability of, 31 

, example of railway viaduct, 90-99 

, factor of safety for, 89 

, fixing ends of beams of, 31, 164 

, formula for breaking strength of 

columns of, 24-26, 185 

, general remarks on testing, 23 

^ in bridges and viaducts, modnlos 

of rupture of, 89, 95, 98 

, modulus of compressive elasticity 

of Australian, 26 

i painting, 105 

> preservation of, 31 

, Professor Lanza's tests on, 30 

, shearing strength of, 27 

, sway bracing in trestle piers, 304 

) tables of sizes of timber corbels 

and girders for road bridges, 90 

, transverse strength and elasticity 

trestle piers, 304 

trestles, 95-99, 304 

trusses, 132 

, working strength of, 31, 89, 95, 98 

Traction engine, loads produced by, 240 
Trestle piers. See Piers 
Trestles, timber, 95-98, 804 

U 

Uniform strength, beams of, 151 
Uniformly distributed load, equivalent. 

See EquiVALBNT 
Union screws, 204 
Unwin's formula for weights of stringers 

and cross-girders and main girders of 

plate and lattice webs, 245 



Viaduct, timber railway, 90 
Vibrating strength, 16 
Volunteer's drill shed, Port Elizabeth, 
joints in roof of, 225 
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w 

Warren girder, determination of streaaes 
in, 122, 125 

Washers in timber bridges and viaduots, 
105 

Wedges in oomi>oimd beam, 101, 103 

Welding in girder- work, 201 

Wejrauoh's formula, 19 

Wbitworth screw threads, table of, 202 

Wind bracing, intensitj of stress in, 289 

Wind preaanre, Britiah Board of Trade 
rules for, 287 

, calculation of stresses doe to, in 

truss bridge, 289 

deduced from anemometer experi- 
ments, 287 

, Duchemin*s formula for, 285 

, estimation of, on bridges, 289 

, experiments of Sir B. Baker on, 

286 

, Button's formula for, 286 

, normal pressure on inclined sur- 
face, 285 

on braced piers, towers, etc., 288 

on high chimneys, 287 

on railway Tehicles, 288 



Wind pressure, published information 

on, 285 ^ 
, Smeaton's formula for deducing, 

from velocity, 287 
, stresses due to, in Forth Bridge, 

287 
Winkler's formula for horizontal thrust 

in arched ribs, 341, 346, 350 
Wohler^s law, 16 
Working stress, 15 

in continuous girder, 172 

in swing bridge, 328 

in wind bracing, 289 

Wrought iron, breaking strength of, 3 

, limit of elasticity of, 3 

, modulus of rupture of, 66 

, table of ultimate and elastic 

strengths and coefficients of elasticity 

of, 11 
, tables of strengths of rolled 

girders of, 78, 79 
, tests for, 12 



Yield point, 4 
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Part I. Statics. Crown 8vo. 3». 6d. 
Part II. Dynamics. Crown 8vo. 3<. 6(i. 



DYNAMICS, STATICS, AND HYDROSTATICS. 

BURTON — ^An Introduction to Dynamics, including Kinematics, 
Kinetics, and Statics. With numerous Examples. By Charles V. 
Burton, D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 4«. 

OELDARD— Statics and Dynamics By C. Geldard, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mathematical Lecturer under 
the Non-Collegiate Students' Board, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

GROSS — Elementary Dynamics (Kinematics and Kinetics). By E. J. 
Gross, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6*. Qd. 

MAGNUS— Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Sir Philip Maqnus 
B.Sc. Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 6c2., or, with Answers, 2«. 

%• The Worked Solutions of the Problems. 2<. 

ROBINSOir— Elements of Dynamics (Kinetics and Statics). With 
numerous Exercises. A Text-Book for Junior Students. By the 
Rev. J. L. Robinson, B.A., Chaplain and Naval Instructor at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SMITH— Works by J. Hambun Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 



Elementary Statics. Crown 8vo. 3i. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. Crown 8va 3^. 

Key to Statics and Hydrostatics. Crown Svo. 61. 



WILLIAMSON— Introduction to the Matliematical Theory of the 

Stress and Strain of Elastic Solids. By Benjamin Williamson, 
D.Sc, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown Svo. 5«. 
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WILLIAMSON and TABLETON— An Elementary Treatise on J^jmm,^ 

mic8. Containing Applications to Thennodjmamics, with numeroas 
Examples. By Benjamin Williamson, D.Sc, F.R.S., and P'raxtceb 
A. Tarleton, LL.D. Crown 8vo. lOt. 6<i. 

WORMELL— The Prineiples of Djnamies: an ElemenUry Teict^Book 
for Science Students. By R Wormbll, D.Sc, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WOBTHINGTON— Dynamics of Rotation : an Elementary Introduction 

to Rigid Dynamics. By A. M. Worthinoton, M.A., F.R.S., Sead 
Master and Professor of Physics at the Royal Naval EngiQeerin^ 
College, Devonport. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6<i. 



SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT & THERMODYNAMICS- 

ALEXANDER— Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Peter Albzandbr^ 
M.A., Lecturer on Mathematics, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

GUMMING— -Heat. For the use of Schools and Students. By Linnjbus 
Cdmming, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant 
Master at Rugby School. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

DAT— Numerical Examples in Heat. By R. R Dat, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 
3«. 6(2. 

HELMUOLTZ— On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiolofrtcal Basi» 

for the Theory of Music. By Hermann von Helmholtz. Royal 
Svo. 288. 

MAD AN— An Elementary Text-Book on Heat. For the use of Schools. 
By H. G. Madan, M.A., F.C.S., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; 
late Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 95. 

MAXWELL— Theory of Heat. By J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.R.SS.^ 
L. & E. With Corrections and Additions by Lord Ratleigh. With 
38 Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. 4«. 6d 

SMITH (J. Hamhlin)-The Stndy of Heat. By J. Hamblin Smith, 
M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 3«. 

TYNDALL— Works by John Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.S. See page 12. 

WORMELL— A Class-Booli of Thermodynamics. By Richard Wor- 
MELL, B.Sc., M.A. Fcp. Svo. If. 6(2. 

WRIGHT— Works by Mark R. Wright (Hon. Inter., B.Sc., London). 



Sound, Light, and Heat. With 160 Diagrams and Illustrations* 



Crown Svo. 2«. 6(2. 



Adraneed Heat. With 136 Diagrams and mimerous Examples 



and Examination Papers. Crown Svo. 4«. 6(2. 
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'^l STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, &c. 

V-r BALE— A Handbook for Steam Users; being Notes on Steam Engine 

^' '^ and Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions. By M. P0WI8 

Bale, M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

: - BOURNE— Works by John Bourne, C.E. 



— A Catechism of the Steam Ensrlne, in its Various Ap})lication8 
in the Arts, to which is added a chapter on Air and Gas Engines, and 
another devoted to Useful Bales, Tables, and Memoranda. Illustrated 
by 212 Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. 7«. Qd, 



Beeent ImproTements in the Steam Engrine. With 124 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

OLEBK— The Gas Engrine. By Dugald Glerk. With 101 Woodcuto. 
Grown 8vo. Is, 6d, ^ 

HOLMES— The Steam Enirtne. By Georqb G. V. Holmes (Whitworth 
Scholar), Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. With 212 
Woodcute. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

RANSOM— Steam and Gas Engrine Governors. By H. B. Ransom. 

[In preparation, 

RIPPER— Works b^ William Ripper, Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the 
Sheffield Technical School. 



Steam. With 142 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 2s, 6d 

Steam and the Steam En§rine. An Advanced Gourse. 

[In prepareUion, 

SENNETT- The Marine Steam Engrine. A Treatise for the Use of 

Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By Richard 
Sennett, R.N., Ensineer-in-Ghief of the Iloyal Navy. With 261 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21a. 

STROMETER— Marine Boiler Management and Constrnction. Being 
a Treatise on Boiler Troubles and Repairs, Gorrosion, Fuels, and Heat, 
on the properties of Iron and Steel, on Boiler Mechanics, Workshop 
Practices, and Boiler Design. By G. E. Stromeyer, Graduate of the 
Royal Technical Gollege at Aix-la-Ghapelle, Member of the Institute 
of Naval Architects, etc. With 452 Illustrations. 8vo. 18«. net 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

GWILT— An Encyelopndia of Architecture. By Joseph Qwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1 100 Engravings on Wood. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Ck>n8iderable Additions, by Wtatt Papworth. 
8vo. 52«. ed. 

MITCHELL— The Stepping-Stone to Architecture : explaining in 
simple language the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
earliest times. By Thomas Mitchbll. With 28 Plates and 49 
Woodcuts. 18mo. Is. sewed. 



BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Adranced Building Construction. By the Author of ' Bivington's Notes 
on Building Construction'. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
48, ed, 

BUBBELL— Building Construction. By Edward J. Burrsll, Second 
Master of the People's Palace Technical School, London. With 303 
Working Drawings. Crown 8vo. 28. 6rf. 

SEDBON— Builder's Work and the Building Trade. By Colonel H. 
C. Seddon, R.K, Superintending Engineer H.M.'s Dockyard, Ports- 
mouth ; Examiner in Building Construction, Science and Art DepEirl- 
ment, South Kensington. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 16». 



RIVINQTON'S COURSE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Notes on Building Construction. Arranged to meet the requirements of 
the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Counm on Education, South Kensington. Medium 8vo. 

PartL First Stage, or Elementary Course. With 652 Woodcuts. I08.ed. 

Part II. Commencement of Second Stage, or Advanced Course. With 
479 Woodcuto. 108. 6d. 

Part III. Materials. Advanced Course, and Course for Honours. With 
188 Woodcuts. 2l5. 

Fiart IV. Calculations for Building Structures. Coarse for Honours, 
With 597 Woodcuts. 16«. 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

OUMMINCh-Electricity treated Experimentally. For the use of Schools 
and Students. By Linnaus CfuMMiNa, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Rugby School. With 242 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

BAT— Exercises in Electrical and Magnetic Measorements^ with 
Answers. By R E. Dat. l2nio. Zs. 6d, 

DE TUNZELMANN— A Treatise on Electricity and Aa^etism. By 

Q. W. DB TuNZELMANN, B.Sc, M.I.E.E. [In Preparation. 

€K>RE— The Art of Electro-Metallarsry* including all known Processes 
of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gore, LL.D., F.KS. With 56 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

JENKIN— Electricity and Ma^etism. By Fleeming Jenkin, F.RS.S., 
L. & E., M.I.C.E. With 177 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. Qd. 

LABDEN— Electricity for Public Schools and Colleges. By W. Larden, 
M.A. With 215 Illustrations and a Series of Examlnatipn Papers with 
Answers. Crown Svo. 6s. 

POYSER— Works by A. W. Poyser, M.A., Grammar School, Wisbech. 

Ma^etism and Electricity. With 235 Illustrations. Crown 

Svo. 28. 6d. 

Advanced Electricity and Magrnetism. With 317 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. 4«. 6d. 

SLINOO and BROOEEB— Electrical Engrineering for Electric Light 

Ajtisans and Students. By W. Slingo and A. Broker. With 307 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d, 

TTNDALL— Works by John Tyndall, D.C.L., F.RS. See p. 12. 



TELEGRAPHY AND THE TELEPHONE. 

CULLEY— A Handbook of Practical Telegrraphy. By R S. Culley, 
M.I.C.E., late Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 
With 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates. Svo. I6s. 

HOPKINS— Telephone Lines and their Properties. By William 
John Hopkins, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry, Philadelphia. Crown Svo. 6s. 

PBEECE and SITEWEIGHT— Telegraphy. By W. H. Peeeoe, C.B., 
F.RS., M.I.C.E., &c, Engineer-in-Chief and Electrician to the 
Post Office ; and Sir J. Sivewright, K.C.M.Q., General Manager, 
South African Telegraphs. With 255 Woodcuts. Fcp. Sva 6s. 
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WORKS BY JOHN TYNDALL, 

D.CX., UiJ)., F.B.8. 



Fragments of Scienee : a Series of Detached Essays, Addresses and Be- 
views. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

VOL. I. :^The Ckmstitution of Nature— Radiation— On Radiant Heat in relation to the 
Colour and Chemical Constitution of Bodies— New Chemical Reactions produced by Lig^t 
—On Dust and Disease— Voyage to Algeria to observe the Eclipse— Niagarar-The Parallel 
Roads of Glen Roy— Alpine Sculpture— Recent Experiments on Fog-Signals— On the Study 
of Physicn— On Crystalline and Slaty Clearage— On Paramagnetic and Diamagnetic Forces 
—Physical Basis of Solar Chemistry— Elementary Magnetism— On Force -Contributions to 
Molecular Physics— Life and Letters of Faraday— The Copley Medalist of 1870— The 
Copley Medalist of 1871— Death by Lightning.— Science and the Spirits. 

VOL. n. :— Reflections on Prayer and Natural Law— Miracles and Special Proyidences— 
On Prayer as a Form of Physical Energy— Vitality— Matter and Force— Scientific Materi- 
alism—An Address to Students— Scientific Use of the Invagination— The Belfast Address- 
Apology for the Belfast Address— The Rer. Jambs Marti neau and the Belfast Address- 
Fermentation, and its Bearings on Surgery and Medicine— Spontaneous Oeneration— 
Science and Man— Professor Virchow and Byolution— The Electric Light. 



New Fragments. Grown 8vo. 104. 6d, 

CONTRNTS :— The Sabbath— Goethe's * Farbenlehre'— Atoms, Molecules and Ether WaTea 
— Count Rumford— Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours— The Rainbow and its Congeners- 
Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on 22nd October, 1884— Thomas Toung— Life 
in the Alps— About Common Water-Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle— On Un- 
Teiling the Statue of Thomas Carlyle— On the Origin, Propagation and Pretention of 
Phthisis— Old Alpine Jottings— A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 



Lectures on Sound. With Frontis- 
piece of Fog-Syrtfn, and 203 other 
woodcuts and Diagrams in the Text. 
Crowu 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Heat, a Mode of Motion. With 

126 WoodcutB and Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo. 125. 

Lectures on Light delivered in 

tho United Stales in 1872 and 1878. 
With Portrait, Lithographic Plate 
and 60 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 55. 

Essasrs on the Floating Matter of 
the Air in relation to Piitretactioii 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 



Faraday as a Discoverer. 

8vo. 85. ad. 



Crown 



Besearches on Diamagnetism and 

Magnec'r.v8talUc Action ; iiu-liuiing 
the Question o! Diamagnetic Polarity. 
Crowu 8vo. 125. 

Notes ofa Course of NineLectnres 

on Light, deliveied at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 1869. 
Crown 8vo. l5. 6d. 

Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and 
Theories, dflivend at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, 1870. Cr. 
8vo. l5. 6^. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 

Royal Institution, 1875-1876. With 
68 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6c{. 
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LONGMANS' CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 

Edited by the Author of * Notes on Buihling Construction*. 
Tidal Birers : their Hydmulics, Improvement and Navigation. £7 W. 

H. Wheisler, M.InstsC.E., Author of * The Drainage of Fens and 

Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam Power '. With 76 Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. I6«. net. [Ready, 

Notes on Docks and Dock Construction. By C. Oolson, M.InstC.E., 

Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. With 365 Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
Railway Constraction. By W. H. Mills, M.InstC.E., Engineer-in-Chief, 

Great Northern Railway, Ireland. [In ^eparatwn. 

Calculations for Engrineering Structures. By T. Olaxton Fidleb, 
M.Inst.C.E., Professor of En«rineering in the University of Dundee: 
Author of ' A Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction '. 

[Inpreparaium. 

The Student's Course of Ciril Engrineeringr* By L. F. Vernon - 
Harcourt, M,Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering at University 
College, [In yrreparation, 

ENGINEERING, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, &c. 

ANDEBSON—Tlie Strengrth of Materials and Structures : the Strength 
of Materials as depending on their Quality and as ascertained by 
Testing Appiaratus. By Sir J. Anderson, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
With 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 3«. 6t/. 

BARRY— Railway Appliances: a Description of Details of Railway 
C«>nHtruction sub^jequeut to the Completion of the Earthworks and 
Structures. By Jobn Wolfe Barry, C.B., M.LC.E. With 218 
Wooclcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. Qd. 

STONET— The Theory of the Stresses on Girders and Similar Struc- 
tures. With Practical Observations on the Strength and other Pro- 
perties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stonky, LL.D., F.R.S., M.LC.E. 
With 5 Plates and 143 Illustrations in the Text. Royal Bvo. 36«. 

UNWIN— Works by W. Cawthornb Unwin, B.Sc, Mem. Inst Civil 
Engineers. 

The Testing: of Materials of Construction. Embracing the 

Descri])ti(»n of Testing Macliinery and Apparatus Auxiliary to Me- 
cl)anical Testing, antl an Account of the most Important Researches 
on the Strength of Materials. With 141 Woodcuts and 5 folding-out 
Plates. 8vo. 21«. 
- On the Derelopment and Transmission of Power from Central 



Stations : being the Howattl Lectures delivered at the Society of 
Arts in 1893. With 81 Diagrams. 8vo. 10«. net. 

WARREN— Engiueeringr Constrnction in Iron, Steel, and Timber. By 

William Hknry Warren, Whitworth Scholar ; Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineei-8, London ; Challis Profes-sor of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, University of Sydney. With 13 Folding 
Plates and 375 Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 16«. net. 
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WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, &c 

JAT and KIDSOU— Exercises for Teehnleil Instmetion in Wood- 
Working. Designed and Drawn by H. JaY, Technical Inatmctor, 
Nottingham School Board. Arranged hy E. R. Eidbon, F.G.S., 
Science Demonstrator, Nottingham &hool Board. 3 sets, price Is, 
each in cloth case. Set L Plates 1-32. Set II. Plates 33-64. Set III. 
Plates 66-87. 

HOBTHCOTT— Lathes and Taming) Simple, Mechanical and Orna- 
mental. By W. H. NoRTHCOTT. With 338 Illustrations. 8vo. 18«. 

SHELLET— Workshop Appliances, including Descriptions of some of 
the Gauging and Measuring Instruments, Hand-cutting Tools, Lathes, 
Drilling, Planing and other Machine Tools used by Engineers. By 
C. P. B. Shklley, M.I.C.E. With 323 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

UNWIN— Exercises in Wood-Working for Handicraft Classes in Ele- 
mentary and Technical Schools. By William Cawthorne Unwdi, 
F.RS., M.I.C.R 28 Plates, Fcp. folio. 4s, 6d, in case. 



MINERALOGY, METALLURGY, &c. 
BAUEBMAN— Works by-HiL^RT Bauerman, F.G.S. 

Systematic Mineralogy* With 373 Woodcuts, and Diagrams. 

Fcp. 8vo. 6». 

DescriptiTC Mineralogy. With 236 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 



Fcp, 8vo. 6s. 

BLOXAM and HUNTINGTON>-Metals : their Properties and Treatment 
By C. L, Ploxam and A. K. Huntington, Professors in King's 
College, London. With 130 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 5«, 

OOBE— The Art of Electro-Metallnrgry* including all known Processes 
. of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gore, LL.D., F.K.S. With 66 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

LUPTOH — Mining. An Elementary Treatise on the Getting of Minerals. 
By Arnold Lupton, M.I.C.E., F.G.S. , etc., Mining Engineer, Professor 
of Coal Mining at the Victoria University, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 596 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. net 

MITCHELL— A Manual of Practical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Discoveries incorporated. By W. 
Crookes, F.RS. With 201 Illustrations. 8vo. 31«. 6d. 

BUTLET— The Study of Bocks ; an Elementary Text-Book of Petrology. 
By F. Rutley, F.G.S. With 6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
4s.6d. 

TON GOTTA— Bocks Classified and Bescribed : A Treatise on Lithology. 

By Bernhard Von Cotta. With English, German, and French 
Synonyms. Translated by Philip Henrt Lawrence, F.G.S., F.B,G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 14«. 
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MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 

IiOW and BETIS-rA Manual of Machine Drawingr and Design. By 

David Allan Low (Whitworth Scholar), M.I. Mech. E., Headmaster 
of the Technical School, People's Palace, London; and Altbed 
William Bbyis (Whitworth Scholar), M.I. Mech.E., Director of 
Manual Training to the Birmingham School Board. With oyer 700 
Illustrations. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

LOW— Improred Drawingr Saales. Bj David Allan Low. 4d. in case. 

LOW— An Introduction to Machine Drawingr and Design. By David 
Allan Low, Headmaster of the Technical School, People's Palace. 
London. With 97 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2$. 

UKWIN— The Elements of Machine Design. By W. Oawthornb 
Unwin, F.R.S., Part I. (General Principles, Fastenings and Trans- 
missive Machinery. With 304 Diagrams, &c. Crown Svo. 6». Part 11. 
Chiefly on Engine Details. With 174 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 



ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION, &c. 
BALL— Works by Sir Robert S. Ball, LL,D., F.RS. 

Elements of Astronomy. With 136 Figures and Diagrams, and 

136 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6«. 

A Class-Book of Astronomy. With 41 Diagrams. Fcp. Svo. 1«. 6d, 



BiEDDIClLER— The MUky Way. From the North Pole to 10^ of South 
Declination. Drawn at the Earl of Rosse's Observatory at Birr Castle. 
By Otto B<bddioksr. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4 Plates, size 
18 in. by 23 in. in portfolio. 30«. 

BBIITKLEY— Astronomy. By F. Brinklet, formerly Astronomer Royal 
for Ireland. Re-edited and Revised by J. W. Stubbs, D.D., and F. 
Bronnow, Ph.D. With 49 Diagrams. Crown Svo. 6s. 

CLEBKE— The System of the Stars. By Agnes M. Cleree. With 6 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Svo. 21«. 

C^IBSON— The imatenr Telescopist's Handbook. By Frank M. 
Gibson, Ph.D., LL.B. With 1 Plate and 13 Diagrams. Cr. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

HEBSCHEL— Ontlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Herschbl, 
Bart, K.H., &c. With 9 Plates and numerous Diagrams. Crown Svo. 12<. 

MABTIN— navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R Martin, R.N. Royal Svo. ISs. 

MEBBIFIELD— A Treatise on Navigation for the use of Students. By 
John Merrifield, LL.D., F.RA.S., F.M.S. Crown Svo. 5<. 

WEBB— Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. 
Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 
by the Rev. T. K Espin, M.A., F.RA.S. (2 vols.) Vol. I., with 
2 Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6t. Vol II., with 
Illustrations and Map of Star Spectra. Crown Svo. 6s, 6d. 
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WORKS BT RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 



Old and New Astronomy. 4to. 805. 

Myths and Aiarrels of Astronomy. 

Crown 8vo. 6». Silver Library 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35 6</. 

The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
S'^enery, and Physical ConditioD. 
With many Plates and Charts, Wood 
EugraviDg, and 2 Lunar Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Universe of Stars : Researches 

into, and New Views respecting, the 
Constitution of the Heavens. With 
22 Charts (4 coloured) and 22 Dia- 
grams. 8vo. lOs. M,, 

Other Worlds than Ours: the 

Plurality of Worldn Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. With 14 Illustrations ; 
Map, Charts, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8to. 3s. 6^. 

Treatise on the Oydoid and all 

Forms of C'ycloidal Curves, and on 
the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing 
with the Motions of Planets, Comets, 
&c. With 161 Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 10s. Qd. 

The Orbs Aronnd Us : Essays on the 
Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs 
of Suns. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cheap 
Edition. Crown ^vo. 8s. 6d. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours : 

Familiar Esi^ays on Scif ntitic Subjects, 
Natural Pheiionieua, &c. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. each. 

Our Place among Infinites : Essays 
contrasting our Little AbotJe in Si>ace 
and Time with the Iniinites around 
us. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : Essays on 

the Wonders of ihn Firmament. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6(2. 



New Star Atlas for the Library, 

the School, and the Observatory, in 
Twelve Circular Maps (with 2 Index- 
Plates). With an Introduction on tiie 
Stuily of the Stars, Illustrated by 9 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
Students. In Twelve Circular Maps, 
showing 6000 Stars, 1500 Double 
Stars, Nebulffi, &c. With 2 Index- 
Plates. Folio, 15s. 

The Stars in their Seasons : an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star 
Groups. In 12 Large Maps. Im- 
perial 8vo. 5s. 

The Star Primer : showing the Starry 
Sky, Week by Week. In 24 Hourly 
Maps. Crown 4to. 2s. M, 

Chance and Lnck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Ciincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteiies, and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
boards. 2s. td. cloth. 

Bongh Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientitic Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 

8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ss. 6(2. 

The Ghreat Pyramid, Observatory, 

Tuuib, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Nature Studies. By B. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
audE. Clodd. Cr. 8vo. 5s. Cheap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Zs, (id. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clod I), A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ran yard. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Lessons in Elementary Astro- 
nomy ; with Hints lor Young Tele- 
scopists. With 47 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. Is. M. 
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MANUFACTURES, TECHNOLOGY, &c. 
ARNOLD— Steel Manufacture. By J. O. Arnold. [In preparation, 

LUPTON — Miningr : an Elementary Treatise on the Getting; of Minerals* 

By Arnold Ldpton, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., &c., Mining Engineer, Certifi- 
cated Colliery Mannger, Surveyor, &c. Professor of Coal Mining at 
the Victoria University, Yorkshire College, Leeds, &c. With 590 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9«. net. 

MORRIS and YriLKINS01f--€otton Spinning. By John Morris and 
F. W. Wilkinson. [/n yreparaiion. 

SHARP— The Manufacture of Bicycles and Tricycles. By Archibald 
Sharp. [In preparation, 

TAYLOR— Cott4>n Weavingr and Designing. By John T. Taylor, 
Lecturer on Cotton Weaving and Designing in the Preston, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Chorley, and Todmorden Technical Schools, &c. With 
373 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6rf. net. 

WATTS— An Introductory Manual for Sugar Growers. By Francis 
Watts, F.C.S., F.LC, Assoc. Mason Coll., Birmingham, aud Govern- 
ment Chemist, Antigua, West Indies. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6«. 



PHYSIOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

BIRD— Works by Charles Bird, B.A., F.G.S., Head-master of the 
Rochester Mathematical School. 

Elementary Geology. With Geological Map of the British Isles, 



and 247 Illusti-ations. Crown 8vo. 2«. Qd, 



Geology : a Manual for Students in Advanced Classes and for 

General Readers. With over 300 Illustrations, a Geological Map of 
the Hi-itish Isles (coloured), and a set of Questions for Examination. 
Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

GREEN— Physical Geology for Students and General Readers. With 
Illustrations. By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S., Pi-ofessor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 21«. 

LEWIS— Papers and Notes on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain 

and Ireland. By the late Henry Carvill Lewis, M.A., F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy in the Acailemy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
and Professor of Geolog}' in Haverford College, U.S.A. Edited from 
his unpublished MSS. With an Introduction by Henry W. Cross- 
key, LL.D., F.G.S. With 10 Maps and 82 Illustratione and Diagrams. 
8vo. 21«. 
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THORNTON— Works by John Thornton, M-A. 

Elementary Physiogrrftpl^y s ^^ Introduction to the Study of 

Nature. With 10 Maps and 173 Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Appendix on Astronomical Instruments and Measurements. Crown 
8vo. 2«. 6(i. 

Adranced Physiography. With 6 Maps and 180 Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo. 4<. 64. 



HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

BBODBIBB— Mannal of Health and Temperance. By T. Bbodribb, 
M.A. With Extracts from Gough's * Temperance Orations'. Revised 
and Edited by the Rev. W. Rcthven Pym, M.A. Crown 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

BUCKTON— Health in the House; Twentv-five Lectures on Elementai-y 
Physiology in its Application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Catherine M. Buckton. With 41 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 2«. 

COBFIELD— The Laws of Health. By W. H. Corpield, M.A., M.D. 
Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 6(i. 

FBANKLAND— Micro-Orgranismsin Water, their Significance, Identifica- 
tion, and Removal. Together with an Account of the Bacteriological 
Methods involved in tneir Investigation. Specially Designed for 
those connected with the Sanitary Aspects of Water Supply. By 
Professor Percy Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.B.S., and Mrs. 
Percy Frankland. 8vo. 16s. net. 

NOTTEB— Hygiene. By J. Lane Notter, M.A., M.D. (Dublin), Fellow 
and Member of Council of the S^itary Institute of Great Britain, 
Examiner in Hygiene, Science and Art Department, Examiner in 
Public "Health in the University of Cambriage and in the Victoria 
University, Manchester, &c. ; and R. H. Firth, F.R.C.S., Assistant 
Examiner in Hygiene, Science and Art Department, Assistant Professor 
of Hygiene in the Army Medical School, Netley, &c. With 93 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6rf. 

POORE^Essays on Boral Hygiene. By Gsoroe Vivian Poore, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 6flL 

WILSON — A Manna! of Health-Science : adapted for use in Schools and 
Colleges, and suited to the Requirements of Students preparing for the 
Examinations in Hygiene of the. Science and Art Department, &c. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.&E., F.L.S., &c With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 2«. 6<2. 
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OPTICS AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ABliTET—A Treatise on Photogrrftpl^y* By Captain W. db WiVEiiESLiE 
Abnet, F.RS., Director for Science in the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. With 115 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

GLAZEBBOOK— Physical Optics. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.RS., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trin. Coll., Demonstrator of Physics at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With 183 Woodcuts of Apparatus, 
&c. Fcp. Svo. 6#. 

WBIGHT— Optical Projection : a Treatise on the Use of the Lantern 
in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By Lewis Wright, 
Author of 'Light: a Course of Experimental Optics'. With 232 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6«. 



PHYSIOLOGY, BIOLOGY, &c. 

ASHBT— Xotes on Physiologry for tlie Use of Students preparingr 

for Examination. By Henry Ashby, M.D. With 141 Illustrations. 
Fcp. Svo, 5«. 

BABNETT— The Makingr of the Body: a Children's Book on Anatomy 
and Physiologv, for School and Home Use. By Mrs. S. A. Barnett, 
Author of *The Making of the Home'. With 113 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 1«. ^d. 

BID600D— A Coarse of Practical Elementary Biologrj* By John 
Bidgood, B.Sc, F.L.S. With 226 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 4«. 6d. 

BBAT— Physiology and the Laws of Health, in Easy Lessons for 
Schools. By Mrs. Charles Bray. Fcp. Svo. 1«. 

FUBNEAUX- Hnman Physiologry. By W. Furneaux, F.RG.S. With 
21s Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2«. Qd, 

HUDSON and GOSSE— The Botifera, or * Wheel-Animalcules % By 

C. T. Hudson, LL.D., and P. H. Gosse, F.RS. With 30 Coloured 
and 4 Uncoloured Plates. In 6 Paits. 4to. 108. 6cL each ; Supple- 
ment, 12s. 6rf. Complete in 2 vols, with Supplement, 4to. £4t 4«. 

MACALISTEB — Works by Alexander Macalister, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Cambridge. 

Zoologry and Morpholo{ir7 of Tertebrata. Svo. 10«. 6(i 

Zoolofiry of the Invertebrate Animals. With 69 Diagrams. 

Fcp. Svo. 1«. Qd, 

Zoologry of the Yertebrate Animals. With 77 Diagrams. Fcp. 

Svo. 1«. 6<i. 

MOBGAN— Animal Biologry : an Elementary Text-Book. By G. Lloyd 
Morgan, Professor of Animal Biology and Geology in University 
College, Bristol With numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo. S«. Qd. 

THOBNTOK— Hnman Physiology. By John Thornton, M.A. With 
267 Illustrations, some of which are coloured. Crown Svo. 6». 
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METEOROLOGY, &c. 

IBBOTT— Elementary Theory of the Tides : the Fundamental Theorems 
Demonstrated without Mathematics, and the Influence on the Length 
of the Day Discussed. By T. E. Abbott, B.D., Fellow and Tutor^ 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 2«. 

JORDAN— The Ocean : a Treatise on Ocean Currents and Tides, and their 
Causes. By Williau Leiohton Jordan, F.R.Q.S. 8vo. 21<. 

SCOTT— Weather Charts and Storm Wamingrs. By Robert H. Soott^ 
M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council. "With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6«. 



BOTANY. 

AITKEN— Elementary Text-Book of Botany. For the use of Schools. 
By Edith Aitken, late Scholar of Girton College. With over 400 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. 4$. Qd. 

BENNETT and MUBBAT— Handbook of Crypto^mic Botany. By 

Alfred W. Bennett, IkCA., B.Sc., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. 
Thomas's Hospital ; and Georqe Murray, F.L.S., Senior AjBsistant 
Department of Botany, British Museum. With 3f8 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16«. 

EDMONDS— Elementary Botany. Theoretical and Practical By Henrt 
Edmonds, B.Sc, London. With 319 Diagrams and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 2«. 6d. 

KITCHENEB— A Year's Botany. Adapted to Home and School Use. 
With Illustrations by the Author. By Frances Anna Kitchener. 
Crown Svo. 6«. 

LINDLEY and MOOBE— The Treasury of Botany: or, Popular 
Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom : with which is incorpoi-ated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindley, M.D., F.K.S., 
and T. MooRE, F.L.S. With 20 Steel Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 2 Parts. Fcp. Svo. 12«. 

McNAB— Class-Book of Botany. By W. R. McNab. 2 Parts. Morpho- 
logy and Physiolo^. With 42 Diagi-ams. Fcp. Svo. \$, QdL Classifi- 
cation of Plants. With 118 Diagnims. Fcp. Svo. U. 6(L 

THOME and BENNETT— Struetaral and Physiological Botany. By 

Dr. Otto Wilhelm TnoMrf and by Alfred W. Bennett, M.A.^ 
B.Sc., F.L.S. With Coloured Map and 600 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 

es, 

WATTS— A School Flora. For the use of Elementary Botanical Classes. 
By W. Marshall* Watts, D.Sc, Lond. Cr. Svo. 2«. 6d. 
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AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 

ADDYMAN — Agrienltnral Analysis. A Manual of Quantitative Analysis 
for Students of Agriculture. By Frank T. Addtman, B.Sc. (Lend.)) 
F.I.C. With 49 lUusti-ations. Crown 8vo. b$, net. 

COLEMAN and ABDTMAN— Practical Agrieultnral Cliemistry. For 

Elementary Students, adapted for use in Agricultural Classes and 
Colleges. By J. Bernard Coleman, A.R,C.Sc., F.I.C., and Frank 
T. Addyman, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.LC. Crown 8vo. 1«. 6d neU 

LLOTD— The Science of Agricnltnre. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12t. 

LOUDON— Works by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 



— Encyclopndia of €hurdeningr; the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture and Landscape Gardening. 
With 1000 Woodcuts. Bvo. 21«. 



— Encyclopedia of Agricnltnre ; the Laying-out, Improvement and 
Management of Landed Property ; the Cultivation and Economy of 
the Productions of Agriculture. With 1100 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 



Encyclopedia of Plants; the Specific Character, Description, 

Culture, History, &c., of all Plants found in Qreat Britain. With 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42». 

RIYEBS— The Miniature Frnit Garden; or. The Culture of Pyramidal 
and Bush Fruit Trees. By Thomas T. F. Rivers. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 4«. 

TILLE— The Perplexed Farmer: How is hd to meet Alien Competition t 
By Gborob Villb. Translated from the French by Wiluam 
Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

WEBB— Works bv Hknry J. Webb, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) ; late Principal 
of the Agricultural College, Aspalria. 



— Elementary Agricnltnre. A Text- Book specially adapted to the 
requiruments of the Science and Art Department, the Junior Examina- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society and other Elementary Examina- 
tions. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2«. Qd, 

Advanced Agriculture. With 100 Illustrations and a set of 



Questions for Examination. Crown 8vo. Is, 6(2. net 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

{Adapted for the Use of Studente in Public or Science SdiooU,) 
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Photography. By Captain W. De Wivx- 
tBHUB Abney, C.B., F.R.S., 106 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Tho Stren^ of Material and Strnctarei : 
the Strong of Materials as depend- 
ing on their Quality and as ascertained 
bv Testing Apparatus; the Strength 
of Structures, as depending on their 
form and arrangement, and on the 
materials of which they are composed. 
By Sir J. Andebson, G.E., &c. 66 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Railway Applianoea — A Description of 
Details of Bailway Construction sub- 
sequent to the completion of Earth- 
works and Structures, including a 
short Notice of Bailway Boiling Stock. 
By John Wolfe Barey, C.B., M.I.C.E. 
218 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. ed. 

Introduotion to the Study of Inorganic 
Chemistry. By William Allen 
Miller, M.D., LLJ)., F.R.». 72 
Woodcuts. 3«. ed. 

Quantitatlye Ghemioal Analyiii. By T. 
B. Thorpe, F.B.S., Ph.D. With 88 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

(^alitatiye Analyiii and Laboratory 
Practice. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
F.B.S., and M. M. Pattison Muir, 
M.A.,F.B.S.E. With Plate of Spectra 
and 57 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 3«. Qd. 

IntroduotlOD to the Study of Ghemioal 
Philosophy. The Principles of The- 
oretical and Systematical Chemistry. 
By William A. Tilden,D.Sc. , London, 
F.RS. With 5 Woodcuts. With or 
without Answers to Problems. Fcp. 
8yo. 4a. ed. 

Blementa of Aitronomy. By* Sir B. S. 
Ball. LL.D., F.R.S. With 136 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 

Bystematio Mineralogy. By Hilary 
Bauerman, F.G.S. With 873 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vp. 68. 

DMorlptlve Mineralogy. By Hilary 
Bauerman, F.G.S., &c. With 286 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

Metals, their Propertlei and Treatment. 
By C. L. Bloxam, and A. E. Hunt- 
inoton. Professors in King's College, 
London. 180 Woodcuts. Fcp.Svo. 6«. 
Theory of Heat. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 
M.A.. LL.D., Edin.. F.B.SS.. L. and 
E. New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions by Lord Bayleioh. 
With 88 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 4». 6(?. 



Praetloal Pbyilct. By B. T. Glaexbrook, 
M.A,. F.E.S., and W. N. Shaw, M.A. 
With 134 Woodcuts. Fcp.Svo. 7».6d. 

Preliminary Suryey. By Theodore 
Graham Gribble, Civil Engineer. In- 
cluding Elementary Astronomy, Boute 
Surveying, Tacneometry, Curve-rang- 
ing, Graphic Mensuration, Estimates, 
Hydrography, and Instruments. 190 
Dlustrations. Fcp. 8vo, 6». 

Algebra and Trigonometry. By William 
Nathaniel Griffin, B.D. 3$. 6d. 
Notes on, wil^ Solutions of the more 
difficult Questions. Fcp. 8vo. 8<. 6d. 

The Steam Engine. By Georos C. V. 
Holmes, Secretary of the Institution 
of Naval Architects. 212 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Fleem- 
iNG Jenkin, F.B.SS. , L. and E. With 
177 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

The Jlrt of Electro-Metallurgy, including 
all known Processes of Electro-Deposi- 
tion. By G. Gore, LL.D., F.ja.S. 
With 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6f. 

Telegraphy. By W. H. Preece. C.B.» 
F.R.S., M.I.C.E., and Sir J. Sive- 
wrioht, M.A., K.C.M.G. 265 Wood- 
outs. Fcp. 8vo. 69. 

Physical Optioi. By B. T. Glazsbrook, 
M.A., F.R.S. With 183 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6». 

Teohnioal Arithmetic and MeninraliOB. 
By Charles W. Merrifield, F.RS. 
8». 6d. Key, by the Rev. John 
Hunter, M.A. Fop. 8vo. 8t. Gd. 

The Study of Rooki, an Elementarv Text- 
Book of Petrology. By Frank Rutley, 
F.G.S. With 6 Plates and 88 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4a, 6d. 

Workshop Applianoes, including Descrip- 
tions of some of the Gauging and 
Measuring Instruments— Hand-Cut- 
ting Tools, Lathes. Drilling, Planing, 
and other Machine Tools used by 
Engineers. Bv C. P. B. Shelley, 
M.f.C.E. With 323 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. 6». 

Elements of Machine Design. By W. 
Cawthorne Unwin, F.B.S., B.Sc. 
Part I. General Principles, Fasten- 
ings, and Transmissive Machinery. 
304 Woodcuts. 69. 
Part II. Chiefly on Engine Details. 
174 Woodcuts. Fcp. 3vo. 4». 6d. 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF BCTSSSXC^— Continued, 



Btraotnral and Pbyiiologleal Botany. B' 



Dr. Otto Wilhelm Thom£, and A. 



Bbkkbtt, M.A., B.Sc. F.L.S. 
600 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. 60. 



W. 



With 



Plana and Bolid Geometry. 

Watson, M.A. Fop. 8vo. 



By H. W. 
St.6d. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Written specially to meet the requirements of the Elementary Stage of 
Science Subjects as laid doim in the SyUabm of the Directory of the 
Science and Art Department. 



Praetloal Plane and Bolid Geometry, in- 
cluding Graphic Arithmetic. By I. 
H. MoBiUB. Fully Illustrated. Cr. 
8to. 28. 6d. 

Geometrical Drawing for Art Students. 

Embracing Plane Geometry and its 
Applications, the Use of Scales, and 
the Plans and Elevations of Solids, as 
required in Section I. of Science Sub- 
ject I. By I. H. Morris. Crown 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Being the First Part of Morris's 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Text-Book on Praetloal, Bolid, or Des- 
criptive Geometry. By David Axlen 
Low. Parti. Crown 8vo. &. Part 
II. Crown 8vo. 3«. 

An Introduction to Machine Drawing and 

Design. By David Alijsn Low. With 
97 Illustrations Cr. 8vo. 28. 

Boilding Construction. By Edward J. 
BuRKELL, Second Master at the 
Technical School of the People's 
Palace, London. With 808 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2». 6d. 

An Elementary Course of Mathematics. 
Containing Arithmetic; Euclid (Book 
I. with Deductions and Exercises); 
and Algebra. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Theoretical Meofaaniet. Including Hy- 
drostatics and Pneumatics. By J. E. 
Taylor, M. A. , B. Sc. With numerous 
Examples and Answers, and 176 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

Theoretieal Mechaniea— Bolide. By J. 
Edward Taylor. M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With 168 Illustrations, 120 Worked 
Exaxnples, and over 600 Examples 
from £ xamination Papers, &o. Crown 
8to. 28. 6d. 

Theoretical Mechanios—Floids. By J. 
Edward Taylor, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With .123 Illustrations, numerous 
Worked Examples, and about 600 
Bxaniples from Examination Papers, 
Sco, Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. 



A Manual of Meebanies : an Elementary 
Text-Book for Students of AppUed 
Mechanics. With 188 lUustations 
and Diagrams, and 188 Examples 
taken from the Science Department 
Examination Papers, with Answers. 
By T. M. Goodeve. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Bound, Li^t, and Heat. By Mark B. 

Wright. With 160 Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d, 

Physies. Alternative Course. By Marx 
R. Wright. With 242 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Magnetism and Eleotrioity. By A. W. 

Poyser, M.A. With 286 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. ed. 

Inorganio Chemistry, Theoretical and 

PracticaL With an Introduction to 
the Principles of Chemical Analysis. 
By William Jaoo, F.C.S., F.LC. 
With 49 Woodcuts and numerous 
Questions and Exercises. Fcp. 8vo. 
28. 6d, 

An Introdnotion to Praotioal Inorganic 

Chemistry. By William Jaoo, F.C.S. , 
F.LC. Crown 8vo. U, 6d. 

Praetloal Chemistry: the Principles of 
Qualitive Analysis. By William A. 
TiLDBN, D.Sc. Fcp. 8vo. U. 6d. 

Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Or- 
ganic. By W. S. FuRNEAux, F.R.G.S. 
With 66 Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Elementary Geology. By Crarlks Bird, 
B.A., F.G.S. With Coloured Geo- 
logical Map of the British Islands, and 
247 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Human Physiology. By William S. 
FuRNEADX, F.R.G.S. with 218 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 



Elementary Botany, 

PracticaL By Hbmrt Edmonds, B. Sc, 
London. 819 Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. 
2*. 6d, 
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EliEMEiaTTABY SCIENCE TiBJlNTS ALiB—ConHnued. 



By William Bippeb, Member 
of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. With 1^ Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2a. ^, 
Elementary Phyaiography. By J. Thobn- 
TON. M.A. With 10 Maps and 178 
Illustrations. With Appendix on As- 
tronomical Instruments and Measure- 
ments. Crown 8vo. 2«. %d. 



Agrloulture. By Henry J. Wkbb. Ph.D.» 
late Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Aspatria. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Ta. 6<2. 

A Coarse of PraoUoal Blemontary Biology. 

By J. BiDoooD. B. Sc. With 226 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 4». &d. 



ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Written specially to meet the requirements of the Advanced Stage of 
Science Subjects as laid down in the Syllabus of the Directory of the 
Science and Art Department. 

Heat. By Mabk R. Wbight, Hon. Inter. 
B. Sc. . (Lond.). With 136 Illustrations 
and numerous Examples and Ex- 
amination Papers. Cr. 8vo. 4». 6^2. 

Building Gonstmotlon. By the Author 
of 'Kivingtou's Notes on Building 
Construction '. With 885 lU^istrations, 
and an Appendix of Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo. 4t. 6d, 

Human Physiology. By John Thobnton, 
M.A. With 2o8 Illustrations, some of 
which are coloured. Crown 8vo. 6». 

Theoretieal Meehanios— Solids. In- 
cluding Kinematics, Statics, and 
Kinetics By Arthub Thornton, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. With 220 Illustra- 
tions, 180 Worked Examples, and over 
900 Examples from Examination 
Papers, &c. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6<i 



Agrlonltura. By Henry J. Webb, Ph.D., 
late Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Aspatria. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Magnetism and Eleotrloity. By Abthub 
William Poyser, M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin. With 317 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. is. M. 

Inorganio Chemistry, Theoretloal , and 

Practical. A Manual for Students in 
Advanced Classes of the Science and 
Art Department. By William Jago, 
F.C.S.. F.I.C. With Plate of Spectra, 
and 78 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Physiography. By John Thornton, M.A. 
With 6 Maps, 180 Illustrations, and 
Plate of Spectra. Cr. 8vo. 4«. 6d. 



THE LONDON SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 



Edited by Q. Carey Fostkr, F.R.S,, and by Sir Philip Magnus, B.Sc, 
B.A., of the City and Guilds of Lomloii Institute 

Astronomy. By Sir Bobebt Stawell 
Ball. LL.D.. F.B.S. With 41 Dia- 
grams, la. 6d. 



Meohanios. By Sir Robebt Stawell 

Ball, LL.D., F,R.S. With 89 Dia- 
grams. 1«. 6d. 
The Laws of Health. By W. H. Cobfield, 

M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. With 22 lllus- 

trations. la. 6d. 
Molecular Physios and Sound. By 

FbedebickGuthbie, F.R.S. With 91 

Diagrams. Is. Sd. 
Geometry, Ck>ngraent Figures. By O. 

Hbnbici, Ph.D.. F.R.S. With 141 

Diagrams. 1«. 6^. 
Zoology of the loYertebrate Animals. By 

Alexandeb Macalisteb, M.D. With 

69 Diagrams. Is. 6d. 



Zoology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 

Alexandeb Macaltsteb. M.D. With 
77 Diagrams, la. 6d. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Sir 
Philip Magnus, B.Sc. B. A. With 79 
Diagrams, la. Qd. (To be had also 
tuith Answer a, 2s. ) The Worked Solu- 
tion of the Problems. 2a. 

Botany. Outliues of the Classification 
of Plants. By W. R. McNab, MJ). 
With 118 Diagrams, la. 6d. 

Botany. Outlines of Morphology and 
Physiology. By W. R. McNab, M.D. 
With 42 Diagrams, la. 'Sd, 

Thermodynamios. By Richabd Wo&- 
MELL. M. A. , D.Sc, with 41 Diagrams. 
1«. 6d. 
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